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THERE is one point, in connexion with the present War, on 
which France and all her allies are agreed: that the future 
Peace must be based on the principle of nationality. The nations 
that have suffered, hitherto, beneath the yoke of foreign rule 
must obtain the liberty for which they crave. The peoples that 
have been cut off from their own countries by the events of the 
past, and long to be re-united with such of their fellow-country- 
men as have achieved political independence, must be enabled 
to realise their dream of complete national union. 

This doctrine of national unity, which is recognised by all 
the Powers in the Entente, appeals to the modern sftind not 
merely as a question of political claims but far more strongly as 
a moral law. It is not only an idea which, in the struggle of 
conflicting interests and ambitions, may be used for acquiring 
power. It is a matter of conscience. Remove the sanction that 
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it gives io the citizen’s duties in relation to foreign countries, © 
and instantly patriotism and civic virtue, in our democratic 
States, become words of no meaning. By reconciling the law of 
the land with the moral sense it contributes to the development > 
of the people’ s conscience. If it be violated the result is a dis- 
turbance in the inmost depths of the soul, and a state of eens 
which obscures or subverts the idea of duty. 

Now, what aspect does the problem of nationality assume in 
Alsace-Lorraine? It is common enough to hear foreigners, even 

_ among our allies, asserting that if the principle of nationality 
is tobe applied, Alsace must continue to forma part of Germany. 
The dialect of Germanic origin which is the popular speech between 
the Vosges and the Rhine seems sufficient evidence, to minds of 
this kind, on which to base ani opinion that cannot stand for an 
instant against a study of the facts, nor an examination of the 
idea itself. 

The French, with their natural taste for general ideas, were 
the first nation to proclaim the principle of nationality, and were 
further led to study the true foundations and significance of that 
principle by this very question, the problem of Alsace-Lorraine. 

It was on the 27th of October 1871 that Fustel de Coulanges, 
in answer to a letter published by Theodor Mommsen, set the 
two conflicting theories side by side. 


According to you [he said to the learned German) this principle would 
authorise a powerful State to take forcible possession of any province, on 
the single condition of asserting that the province in question is inhabited 
by the same race as the State. According to Europe and common sense 
it simply authorises a province or a people to refuse obedience, if exacted 
by force, to a foreign master. 


Mommsen had endeavoured to prove the German character 
of the Alsatian population by means of ethnographical and philo- 
logical evidence. The French historian objected that 


what distinguishes one nation from another is neither race nor language. 
Men feel in their hearts that they are one people when they hold ideas, 
interests, affections, memories, and hopes in common.’ That is what con- 
stitutes nationality. 


And Fustel de Coulanges, who, when he published his answer, 
added to his name the title of ‘late professor at Strasburg,’ gave 
this expression to the opinion that his own observations had 
enabled him to form : 


If your arguments convince you that Alsace ought to be German at - 
heart, my eyes and ears assure me that her heart is French. 


A few years later Ernest Renan, in a speech at the Sorbonne, 
took as his subject: ‘What constitutes a nation?’ After dis- 
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ussing each of the characteristics that had generally been 
¢ 


regarded as vital points in nationality, he declared : 


; slave of his race, nor of his language, nor of his reli- 
: “ye oe tage of rivers, nor of the direction of mountain-chains. 
OR regation of men who are healthy in mind and warm of heart 
‘ ots consciousness which is called a nation. 
“_ nation is a soul, a spiritual principle. This soul, this spiritual 
rinciple is formed of two things, which are, indeed, but one after all. 
The first is in the past, the other in the present. The first is the posses- 
sion in common of a rich legacy of memories; the other is the willingness, 
he desire to live together at the present moment, the wish to continue the 
development of the heritage that has been jointly received. 


Since the days when these principles were laid down by the 
historians and publicly pronounced by the politicians of France, 
Alsace has passed nearly half a century under the rule of the 
German Empire. The history of more than a generation makes 
it possible for us, now, to judge whether the words and actions 
of Germany have really been inspired by a community of national 
feeling actually existing between the Alsatians and the Germans. 
Was the treatment to which the annexed country was subjected 
hy the German Empire the welcome that a mother-country gives 
to children who, after a long separation, once more take their 

‘ place beside the family hearth? Has the German administration 
in Alsace-Lorraine ever attempted to establish any moral principle 
that could be accepted by the annexed population, and respected 
by the third party in the case? 

" The Germans assert, it is true, that Alsace is German. Indeed 
—as though conscious of a doubt, and desiring to smother it with 
dogmatic and trenchant protestations—they add a prefix to the 
word, and prefer to say that Alsace is truly German : urdeutsch, 
herndeutsch, rein deutsch. 

But an assertion of this kind, in the mouths of the Germans, 
(loes not carry the same meaning as would a similar statement by 
any other nation. It serves to support an argument, but is not 
necessarily a premiss from which moral obligations are deduced. 
The Germans do not always reason like other nations. When 
they say that the Alsatians are Germans their object is often to 
draw an uncomplimentary, or even an insulting conclusion. 

Bismarck, for instance, in a speech that I shall presently 
quote, spoke of the hatred that every German felt for his Teutonic 
neighbour. This spirit of hatred and rancour, according to the 
Chancellor, is characteristic of his fellow-countrymen.- Now, he 
refers to this national German defect in order to reproach the 
Alsatians for manifesting it in dislike for the Germans. The 
German, who is influenced by no considerations of dignity or 
self-respect, would always rather box his own ears than lose a 
chance of insulting an enemy. « 
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This. curious method of proving the German character of the 
Alsatians by the faults characteristic of the Teutonic race has 
continued ever since the annexation. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the present War it was a common occurrence to see in the Pan- 
German Press—I remember reading it over the signature of 
General Keim, among others—that the German had a servile soul 
(Knechtsinn), that he had the nature of a flunkey (Bedienten- 
natur), that he loves wearing foreign liveries—and that the 
Alsatian, by his attachment to France, proved that he too 
possessed the servile soul of the Teuton. 

When the Germans assert that Alsace is German, then, there 
is no moral aim in their argument. Neither is there any political 
principle. It would be quite wrong to suppose that they are 
appealing to the doctrine of national unity. 

Germany detests the introduction of abstract theories into 
politics. She feels no need of justifying her point of view or her 
actions by propositions of a general character ; for she fears lest 
they should be applied by other nations, and perhaps some day 
used in opposition to herself. Beyond the Rhine, when anything 
is demanded for Germany it is sought simply because it is for 
Germany that it is required, and not on account of any principle 
that might be applied to all nations in the same position. This is 
the fundamental idea that has been expressed as tersely as possible 
in the much-quoted song: Deutschland iiber Alles, ‘Germany 
supreme!’ “The unity of the nation or of the Teutonic race, the 
prosperity of Germany, the greatness of the Empire, are not 
objects to be pursued on terms of equality with other nations. 
Rejecting all kinds of reciprocity, and accepting none of the limita- 
tions involved in straightforward competition and honest rivalry, 
Germany refuses to be bound by any principle that would apply 
to all nations alike, and would exact respect from neighbours and 
rivals. The policy of Germany, unheedful of those wide humani- 
tarian views that play so large a part in the public life of France, 
has for the past century been based upon a single idea: the 
superiority of the Teutonic race. Since she fails to recognise that 
other peoples have rights equal to her own, it was inevitable that 
she should at last reach the point of aspiring to universal dominion. 

The doctrine of nationality being unrecognised by Germany, 
either as a moral principle or a political axiom, it is not surprising 
that in that country it is only to be met within isolated instances, 
as a mere reflexion of foreign ideas, in the days when those ideas 
still reached the mind of the public beyond the Rhine. It appears 
but seldom : it seems to be lost among all the other reasons with 
which German authors and politicians have tried to justify the 
annexation. It is far more usual, indeed, for the principle of 
nationality to be altogether ignored or openly repudiated. David 
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Friedrich Strauss, in his answer to Renan, wrote on the 29th of 
September 1870 : 


The fact that Alsace and Lorraine at one time belonged to the German 
Empire, and the further fact that in Alsace and in a considerable portion 
of Lorraine .. . the German language is still the mother-tongue, are not 
our reasons for demanding these provinces. 


Strauss then proceeds to give the true motive for the annexation. 


The fortresses which France has used in the past for the invasion of 
our country will be taken by us, not that we may attack her in the future, 
but that we may protect ourselves against her. 


If we examine the words of those who were authorised by the 
Government to demand the annexation and attempt to justify it, 
we shall find that no responsible German statesmen ever invoked 
the principle of nationality. On the contrary, they definitely 
repudiated the idea of considering, not only the desires and senti- 
ments, but even the interests of the annexed population. 

As an example I will quote the first speech made by Bismarck 
on the question of Alsace-Lorraine after the Deputies for the 
Imperial Territory took their seats in the German Reichstag, on 
the 3rd of March 1874. 


These gentlemen of Alsace [he said] complain that during the past 
three years we have not made them—nor indeed did the French rule make 
them—as happy as they would like to be, and as we ourselves should be 
very glad to see them. (Laughter.) We hope they may decome so, but 
that was not exactly the object of the annexation. When we annexed 
Alsace we did not flatter ourselves with the hope that these gentlemen 
would forthwith become enthusiastic supporters of our German institu- 
tions, that they would make friends with the new officials we are sending 
them, and regard them merely with kindly criticism and childlike con- 
fidence. We had no illusions as to the hard struggle that would be 
necessary before we could succeed in gaining their attachment, which 
indeed we desire to gain, but for the moment do not possess: for that the 
time has been too short. As was said by the last speaker, Alsace, with 
the exception of Strasburg; belonged to France for two hundred years and 
more, and habit exercises an extraordinary power over men. When these 
gentlemen have belonged to Germany for two hundred years (laughter) I 
am persuaded that, on the whole, they will have lived with us in a more 
agreeable manner. (Laughter.) 

I would beg these gentlemen of Alsace [continued the Chancellor] to 
moderate their anger by recalling how it was that we came to effect this 
annexation. I have already said that we did not flatter ourselves that 
we could succeed in making them happy very quickly. Nor was it with 
that object that we made a point of annexing them. We have raised a 
bulwark against the irruptions to which we were subjected for two hundred 
years, by that headstrong and bellicose tribe to whose attacks Germany, of 
all their European neighbours, is the only one unfortunate enough to be 
exposed. In view of these wars we were forced to break the point which 
pierces us so deeply at Wissembourg. Precisely at that point of Alsace 
there dwells a section of the former population of France which yields in 
no respect to the Gauls in its love of war, nor in its truly German hatred 
for its German neighbour. Are these gentlemen whom you see “here alto- 
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gether innocent with regard to the past two hundred years, and with regard 
to these wars that have finally brought about a new separation between 
Alsace and France? They have given France—to their honour be it said 
—the best soldiers in these wars, or at least the best non-commissioned 
officers. We have learnt to hold the swordsmen of Alsace in very high 
honour as foes in the French wars against Germany, and please God we 
shall learn to honour them as friends, when we see their children with 
ours in the ranks of our army. They have been by no means innocent, 
then, in the past. If they wished to protest they should have protested 
when the war broke out, and they should have protested on many other 
occasions. 

And the man who falsified the Ems despatch ended with these 
words : 

Let every man who is responsible, though it were for no more than 
a thirty-millionth part of the infamous offensive war that was let loose 
upon us, lay his hand upon his heart and ask himself: did I do my whole 
duty in the past? 

The Chancellor’s speech exhibits the two essential character- 
istics of the régime introduced by Germany into the Reichsland : 
the Germanising tendency and the dictatorial spirit. Neither is 
compatible with the moral principle of a national policy. 

Even without publicly supporting a principle that the Germans 
might deem it impolitic to espouse before all the world, they might 
surely have received the Alsatians as members of the same nation, 
respecting their originality and granting them a certain amount 
of liberty and constitutional equality. For it is quite possible for 
@ nation to tolerate provincial idiosyncrasies. France herself, 
though her people are the most uniform of all modern nations, 
recognises the differences that depend on locality. ‘It is one of 
the elements of her greatness,’ says Michelet, ‘that on all her 
frontiers she has provinces where the national genius is mingled, 
to a certain degree, with the genius of other nations.’ And 
Germany could have respected the peculiarities of Alsace with the 
greater ease that her own nature, as a confederation formed of 
numerous States, made such a policy constitutionally possible. 

The Empire, on the contrary, resolved to transform the 
Alsatians, and take from them every quality that distinguished 
them from the Germans, everything that the latter called ‘ French 
polish.” By announcing that her aim was to Germanise the 
Alsatian population Germany definitely proclaimed the absence of 
any national community between herself and the annexed country. 
This fundamental and persistent discord between the spirit ‘of 
the people and the views of the Government, between their 
interests and their whole manner of living, has given the German 
administration in Alsace-Lorraine the character of a foreign 
domination from first to last. 

The first means of Germanisation on which Germany relied 
was the education of the young. The Government took entire 
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control of it, in order that every part of it—curriculum, spirit, 
and general behaviour—should be pressed into the service of the 
German idea. 

The teaching was to be a perpetual course of suggestion 
directed upon the youthful minds of the pupils. If Germany were 
held up before them, it was thought, in all her glory, with the halo 
of her recent victory upon her, she might perhaps compel admira- 
tion without finding it necessary to win sympathy. It was far 
from being their intention to arouse the faculty of criticism by 
this paradoxical method of trying to instil ignorance. 

Ignorance of the French language came first : the teaching of 
the language that had hitherto been the national tongue was sup- 
pressed in all the primary schools of the country. It was even 
forbidden to give private lessons out of school-hours, It was 
intended that the masses should find it impossible to learn the 
language of their former country. In the secondary schools the 
teaching was reduced to a minimum, which was less than that in 
the German schools, and the professors who gave French lessons to 
the little Alsatians came from Germany. My teacher was a 
native of Cologne ; Hansi’s even came from Kénigsberg. 

_ Ignorance of the country’s history came next on the list: 
children were to be taught nothing of the two centuries that Alsace 
had passed under the rule of France. - When it was impossible 
to ignore the facts of French history, no mention was made of the 
part played in these events by the Alsatians ; and the form of the 
narrative was that usually adopted beyond the Rhine, a form 
calculated to inflame and feed the hatred of the Germans for their 
hereditary enemy. 

That Arndt’s war-songs were taught and-sung ; that the com- 
patriots of Marshal Lefebvre and General Rapp were made to 
glorify such men as Liitzow and Schill, are facts that sufficiently 
prove the immoral and injurious effect of the Germanising policy 
in the schools. ; 

When their school-days were over the Alsatians were to be 
accustomed to German discipline by the methods of the Prussian 
barracks. It was thought that they would be dazzled by the 
power of the Prussian army, and the glory it had lately won in 
three successive victorious wars. Large numbers of recruits were 
constantly enrolled in the Berlin Guards, with the idea that their 

‘minds could best be influenced in those surroundings. In the 
German army the Alsatians were intended to learn submission and 
passive obedience. They were to lose their spirit of independence, 
their reasoning powers, their initiative, and everything that con- 
stitutes their national character and moral individuality. This 
end -was pursued relentlessly. The German Government knew 
that the incorporation of the Alsatians in the Prussian army would 
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some day expose them to fighting their brothers and other relatives 
who had remained in the French army. But no generous and 
merciful thought could check its work of Germanisation. 

The third mode of Germanising action was the introduction of 
the German political parties as soon as the situation appeared to 
make it possible. 

Alsace, in her enforced submission to the rule of foreigners, 
had interests to defend and struggles to maintain which were not 
comprised in the political programmes of other countries, but 
which, in the special situation of the annexed provinces, were 
bound to take precedence of the more general principles of ordinary 
politics. Party questions were naturally forgotten in favour 
of union—a sacred union in the cause of national resistance. 

Germany, on the other hand, made war upon the Alsatian 
spirit of opposition and protest by appealing to personal ambitions, 
local quarrels, and social, political, or religious divisions. It was 
hoped that if the annexed people were lured into the various party- 
organisations of Germany their resistance to the German rule 
would die out. The Germanising process, then, in its principal 
applications—to the school, the army, and political life—employed 
the essentially immoral means of seduction or oppression. 

It seemed, indeed, that a long time must elapse before the day 
when the annexed country should be transformed, and—according 
to a poetical flight on the part of William the First—the children 
of Alsace ‘should be German, and lead the conquerors of their 
fathers.’ Two hundred years, Bismarck had said, in ironical 
allusion to the duration of the union between Alsace and France. 
In the meantime Germany regarded the people of the Reichsland 
merely as enemies who must be held back by force, whose every 
movement must be closely watched, and in whom the slightest 
thought of independence must be repressed. Bismarck had 
gloated over the Alsatian love of France. He had unblushingly 
accused them of being partially responsible for the war. In the 
eyes of the Germans the Alsatians were still their enemies of 1870, 
who had fallen into the hands of their conquerors and had 
remained in their power. This was the reason of the tyranny 
exercised by the German Government throughout the whole 
duration of its rule. 

Two attempts to institute a milder régime only resuited in 
comparative relief. They originated in the personal influence 
of two men, one of whom is essentially capricious and impulsive, 
and they were not only isolated and brief experiments, but were 
followed by reactionary periods of increased violence. Germany 
always and inevitably returned to the principle of the mailed fist, 
of domination by fear, which is the very basis of her rule in Alsace. 
From the days of the dictatorship and the Exceptional Laws after 
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1870, until those of the Graffenstaden and Zabern affairs before 
1914, and through the intervening periods of the passport system 
and the pseudo-judicial persecutions of 1887, there has been no 
change in the general spirit of the German rule. It has always 
been inspired by the word that the Pan-Germanists regard as the 
quintessence of their political ability : riicksichtslos, that is to say 
entirely Jacking in consideration, heedless of everyone and every- 
thing. They were determined to Germanise ruthlessly : before 
1914 they were resolved to extirpate mercilessly from Alsace every- 
thing that recalled the past union with France. 

Even in those rare instances where the German Government 
might be thought to have brought some advantage or progress to 
Alsace-Lorraine, its action was vitiated by its characieristic 
violence. Certainly the administration of public affairs was 
carried on in an orderly and methodical way, which was appre- 
ciated by the Alsatians in official life as much as it is practised 
by them in the conduct of their personal concerns. But the attitude 
of the officials, the airs they assumed, as of foreigners and 
conquerors, their way of monopolising attention at all public 
functions, wounded the pride of the annexed people. The 
hardness and severity of their judgments, and their lack of 
consideration and flexibility were further sources of irritation and 
exasperation. 

After the commerce of Alsace had been ruined by the annexa- 
tion and the custom-bouse tariffs of 1879, the annexed country 
might perhaps, at a later date, have shared in the great economic 
development of contemporary Germany. But once more Alsace 
was regarded as a conquered country, whose interests were of no 
importance compared with those of the German population. 
When the Government and the local authorities were not definitely 
trying to ruin Alsatians, as in the Graffenstaden affair, they 
neglected the obvious interests of the country in favour of German 
interests, as was the case when the Rhine improvements were 
carried out, and nearly always when names were submitted for 
governmental or departmental posts. The economic crisis, there- 
fore, became a permanent condition. The materialstate of Alsace, 
throughout her connexion with Germany, may not have been 
absolutely stationary, but was none the less inferior to that of 
the neighbouring countries on both sides of the frontier. 

A foreign Power determined to educate and train, for a more 
or less distant future, a peaple made in its own image ; an adminis- 
tration ruling a conquered country by oppression and tyranny : 
such was the government that Germany set up in Alsace-Lorraine 
after the annexation. So perverse and tyrannical was it that it 


- showed no respect either for the moral individuality or the political 


liberty of the people. In the relations between the German rulers 
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and the natives of Alsace there is nothing to recall the principle ~ 
of nationality. 

Let us see if this doctrine of nationality is to be found on the 
other side, among the opponents of the German régime, and how 
it has been manifested in their struggle against that régime. In 
modern Europe the results of more or less distant epochs of history, 
the chances of war, or what is called the wisdom of diplomatists, 
have formed certain States or brought about political situations 
- that were incompatible with the aspirations of the people. Dis- 
content with the existing state of things, as produced by events 
concerned only with the past, has given birth to popular move- 
ments that tend to change the situation, and to realise the national 
ideal by drawing together the peoples who are mutually attracted 
and separating those who repel one another, that is to say by the 
independence and unity of the nations who have those aspirations. 

It is evident that the principle of nationality is the enemy of 
the status quo. It is a corrosive which disintegrates the accom- 
plished fact ; but it is also a lever which moves and raises the inert 
mass of a nation and gives moral force to popular aspirations. 
Belgium, in her reluctant union with the Netherlands; Italy, 
humiliated by division and hating the foreign domination of 
Austria; Poland, divided among three Empires and demanding 
unity, are all instances of the strong appeal that the national idea 
makes to public opinion in modern times. The political situation 
that causes their sufferings is the consequence of past events. 
They desire to assert themselves as nations, and to create political 
conditions conformable with their national claims. Everywhere 
we see the principle of nationality as an active force, seeking a 
remedy for the sickness of the people. Nothing like it was to be 
found in the provinces whose surrender was exacted by Germany 
in 1871. 

In Alsace and Lorraine the past events of history had left the 
country in a position that satisfied it entirely from the national 
point of view. No one in those provinces had ever demanded, 
in 1870 or previously, the smallest change in the existing con- 
ditions. The annexation was not provoked, and will never at 
any time be supported, by popular sentiment. Alsace is bound 
to France by the common memories of two centuries : she com- 
pletely filled her place in the work and the whole life of the nation : 
she shared its aspirations and hopes. She is one with the whole 
French people : she shares a history composed of peace and war, 
victories and reverses, mourning and glory, prosperity and crisis. 
It is the boast of Alsace that her patriotism towards France is ever 
awake and ever active. Alsace, before 1870, was satisfied with 
her lot. 

But at that moment an external force intervened to geparate 
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her violently from her country, to which she thought she was — 
indissolubly bound. The national unity was destroyed against 
the will of all the interested parties, who protested unanimously. 
In this case, contrary to all experience elsewhere in modern times, 
the principle of nationality was an element of resistance. It was 
on the defensive: it would fain have preserved, and later on 
_ restored, the conditions that were destroyed by this hostile act 
of intervention. In the hope of this future restoration it still 
piously cherishes and tenaciously defends the memory of the past. 
It obstinately resists every attempt to change the mental attitude . 
or outrage the feelings of the Alsatian people. 

The unique position occupied by the -principle of nationality in 
Alsace-Lorraine, which is so different from its manifestations in 
other countries in modern days, has an influence upon the choice 
of weapons in the conflict it is waging. It makes it possible, 
moreover, to analyse the elements of its power by studying the 
successive phases in that conflict. 

_ Alsace could not make use, for her defence, of the weapons 
that other peoples have employed for offensive purposes. In the 
annexed provinces nothing has ever occurred resembling the 
risings in Poland, the Belgian Revolution, or the enterprises that 
preceded and achieved the unity of Italy. The appeal to force was 
out of the question. The people remained outwardly calm ; the 
struggle was carried on with every formality of the law. 

For force had just pronounced judgment, and from it there 
was no appeal. Until the last day of the war the Alsatians had 
done their duty in the French army and the Frankish Brigades. 
When the armistice was actually being signed the Alsatian Legion 
was still drilling at its depot at Lyons. In the National Assembly 
the Deputies for the Departments demanded by Germany had 
unanimously voted for the continuance of hostilities, for war to 
the death. In 1870 the efforts of Alsace cOmbined with those of 
the whole of France had been of no effect. How was it possible 
for the annexed provinces alone to resume the struggle openly ? 

France, having ratified the cession of Alsace-Lorraine by the 
vote of the National Assembly, could not expect those provinces 
to take the initiative in a fresh conflict. Indeed their former 
country never encouraged them to undertake any seditious enter- 
prise. She had no wish for a struggle with Germany, and made 
use of the most insignificant pretexts to avoid one. She went too 
far, perhaps, in her desire- to have no quarrel with Germany. 
Such, at least, was the opinion of the annexed population. The 
Alsatians observed this attitude, and very often regretted the ease 
with which France accepted failures in consideration on the part 
of the Empire, and acts of injustice which were sometimes even 
violations of the Treaty of Frankfort. The Alsatians, being 
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accustomed to a daily conflict with the Germans, knew how much 
can be gained from them by an attitude of decision and energy ; 
while any concession, or desire to avoid a quarrel, is always inter- 
preted by Germany as a sign of weakness. Alsatians in contact 
with French official circles knew that their former country would 
never give the least encouragement to any attempt at a rising, 
since, in her desire to avoid the smallest pretext for a struggle, 
she had refrained from opposing Germany on the questions of 
options and passports, the statute regarding French Insurance 
Companies, the residence of French people in Alsace-Lorraine and 
of Germans in France, and many other points on which she had 
preferred to yield. 

Germany, on the other hand, would not have been wholly 
displeased by any circumstance that afforded an excuse for terror- 
ising the people by the use of arms. ‘Two occasions, at least, 
lend undeniable support to this statement. 

In 1887 and 1888 the Governor, Prince Clovis of Hohenlohe, 
immediately after some protestataire elections, adopted a certain 
number of rigorous measures with the object of punishing Alsace. 
Now, in his Memoirs he revealed that these decrees, which he 
issued on orders from Berlin, were intended by Bismarck to 
provoke a rising of the annexed population. 

And twenty-five years later, in 1913, the disturbances by 
German troops at Zabern, the provocations of the Alsatian people, 
the arbitrary arrests, the persecution of the inhabitants, can have 
had no other aim than to exasperate the populace, and make it 
possible to execute the orders in the Crown Prince’s telegram : 
Nur feste drauf los! Strike hard! 

In both cases Alsace preserved her presence of mind and self- 
control. In the face of the administrative organisation, the 
police, and the troops of the German authorities any attempt at 
an armed rising would have been the merest folly. Alsace abode 
by the law; and never attempted any riot that might not have 
figured in an operetta, nor yet indulged in any of those violent 
gestures and words that novelists have sometimes attributed to her. 

The annexed provinces had other means at their disposal for 
the discomfiture of Germany. If the defensive attitude to which 
the defeat of 1870 had reduced the national idea in Alsace-Lorraine 
forbade the use of certain weapons, it gave free scope to certain 
others which cannot be employed by a powerful enemy when 
making an attack. Satirical laughter or an ironical smile is the 
last line of defence for the weak. And Alsace has conquered her 
conquerors by paying back again and again the sarcasms with 
which Bismarck overwhelmed the protestataire Deputies when 
they appeared in the Reichstag in 1874. 

When the national idea acts on the offensive there are only 
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two possibilities : to share in the movement, or to stand aside and 
let it sweep past. One must follow the flag and march to the 
assault, or one must allow others to do so. Only one form of 
action is possible : those who advance must march together. 

In the case of a defence, however, defensive positions and 
modes of retreat are variable. They differ according to time, 
circumstances, and the characters of those concerned. It was not 
possible, therefore, that the national idea in Alsace should preserve 
the same attitude and use the same weapons for forty-five years. 
And as it was in the country as a whole, so also among individuals 
there were not only variations arising from temperament, educa- 
tion, and personal position, but also fundamental differences in 
the interpretation of patriotic duty. Jean Oberlé, for instance, 
crossed the frontier to serve in the French army, while Ehrmann 
entered the German army with the object of defending France 
on the very ground where she was most frequently attacked. 

Those who were affected by the annexation of 1871 found them- 
selves confronted by a problem that was almost literally insoluble. 
They were born French, they were brought up with French ideas 
and accustomed to French life, they were inspired by the ardent 
patriotism of the eastern provinces, they had reluctantly ieft the 
battlefields whither they had hastened for the defence of their 
country. It was impossible that the signing of a Treaty of Peace 
should suddenly make them regard themselves as Germans. Their 
conscience and their dignity alike forbade it. There was not even 
any question of it. They were possessed at that moment, 
absolutely and entirely, by the idea of nationality and the duty 
of patriotism. 

The Declaration of Bordeaux was no more: than a simple 
statement of the desires of the Alsatians and Lorrainers: a cry 
of indignation, as it were, coming spontaneously from the heart : 

Alsace and Lorraine [it says] decline to be transferred. . . . They have 
sealed with their blood the indissoluble compact that binds them to French 
unity. Since it is called in question to-day by the pretensions of foreigners 
they assert... their unfaltering fidelity. With one voice citizens... . 
and soldiers declare before Germany and the world that it is the unchange- 
able resolve of Alsace and Lorraine to remain French. 

When, however, the Alsatians appeared for the first time before 
the representatives of the German nation, it was necessary to 
justify the demand for a plebiscite and discuss the arguments in 
itsfavour. Teutsch’s speech at Berlin in 1874 could not be limited 
to a mere statement. He lays stress on the moral aspect of the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine. The national will forms a part of 
the personality, both of the individual and of the people as a whole. 


It is at the end of the nineteenth century [he says], a century of enlight- 
enment and progress, that Germany has conquered us: and the people 
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whom she has reduced to slavery—for this annexation to which we have 
not given our consent is in our eyes nothing less than moral slavery—this 
people is one of the best in Europe, the people, perhaps, that holds in 
greatest reverence the love of honour and justice. . . . Citizens with souls 
and brains are not articles of commerce that can be bought and sold; 
neither is it right, then, to make them the objects of a contract... . We 
find nothing, absolutely nothing, in the teachings of morality and justice, 
- that can give sanction to our annexation to your Empire; and in this 
respect our reason is in accord with our hearts. Our hearts, indeed, are 
irresistibly drawn to our own country, France. Two centuries of life and 
thought in common create a sacred bond between the members of one 
family, which cannot be broken by argument, and still less by violence. . . . 

As the struggle proceeded, patriofism became more and more 
constantly a subject of discussion, but was also justified by argu- 
ment. The ideaof the love of country was carefully analysed. As 
time went on the national will, while remaining spontaneous and 
instinctive, gained from the struggle the character of a deliberate, 
conscious, freely recognised duty. 

In these two earliest forms, at Bordeaux in 1871 and in Berlin 
in 1874, the protest of Alsace was altogether negative, a categorical 
refusal to take any part in the national, political, or social life of 
the German Empire. This attitude necessarily precludes the 
protection of all contingent or existing interests: it is voluntary 
imprisonment, an unending act of self-sacrifice, and must sooner 
or later become suicide. 

Nevertheless this attitude of protest was maintained for about 
twenty years: as long as the Alsatians regarded the annexation 
as a provisional and temporary measure. Had they not been 
promised in the lobbies of the theatre at Bordeaux that they should 
remain German only as long as was absolutely necessary to enable 
the French army to be reconstructed and resume the war with 
some chance of success? Were they not, so to speak, given a 
pledge that they should not have to wait longer than a few years 
—five at most—for the war of revenge? Believing in this promise, 
Alsace renounced all political conflict. The protestataire Deputies 
held themselves aloof in the Reichstag at Berlin ; and at Strasburg 
they formed a surly opposition. Their unconquerable faith in 
their approaching revenge consoled them for every present 
sacrifice. 

Even the infatuation for colonial conquest by which France 
was suddenly seized did not prevent the Alsatians from counting 
on liberation, which, however, was insensibly receding from them. 
For a moment it seemed as though their hopes were to be justified, ° 
when General Boulanger appeared with all the aspect of a deliverer. 
In 1887 there was a fresh wave of protest, as violent as it was 
spontaneous. But Germany answered with repressive measures 
that were intended to goad Alsace info breaking the law ; in short, 
to provoke riots. The war of liberation again receded. Would it 
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ever come? In any case it was no longer _ to make 
prophecies as to its date. 

The German statesmen who had originated the war of 1870 
and insisted on the annexation disappeared one after the other. 
After the death of William the First his son’s brief reign aroused 
illusions in many, who hoped much from the liberal tendencies 
of Frederick the Third : when Bismarck was dismissed it seemed 
as though Europe breathed again, and there were those who 
believed that William the Second’s fair words preluded the 
reparation of the injustices of 1871. Alsace did not fall into these 
mistakes; but the discussions in important Parisian journals on 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine and the possibility of solving it 
peacefully, and on the probability of a visit from the Emperor 
William to Paris for the Exhibition of 1900, rang very sadly in the 
ears of the Alsatians. This new spirit proved that the idea of 
revenge was abandoned, that France would not seek a fresh quarrel 
that might liberate the annexed provinces, that the only course 
was to depend on the justice inherent in events. In that justice, 
therefore, the Alsatians put their confidence. They foresaw that 
a day would come—when and how they could not tell—when the 
Germans would themselves provoke the conflict, when their 
arrogant spirit would at last wear out the patience of the world, 
or when, believing in their own strength and despising those who 
did not wage pacific war against them day by day, they would 
think they had only to pluck, like a ripe fruit, the leadership of 
Europe and the dominion of the world. 

In spite of all, the Alsatians believed in a future that should 
redress their wrongs. But since France seemed to have deserted 
them, they could not continue to sacrifice themselves every day. 
After a quarter of a century it would be nothing short of suicide 
to maintain their attitude of protest in the form it had assumed 
at Bordeaux. The material and moral life of the people must 
be protected; their interests must be safeguarded, their ideas 
respected ; the Government that had been forced upon Alsace 
must by some means be controlled; a vigilant watch must be 
kept on the foreign administration. None of these things were 
possible when the first entry on the programme was the denial 
of the facts that dominated the situation. It was necessary, 
then, for the resistance of the Alsatians to assume a new form. 
France could not blame them for adapting their attitude to cir- 
cumstances, since she herself had abandoned them to their fate. 
Paul Dérouléde himself expressed his approval of their conduct 
in these words: ‘ We had not the energy to deliver them. We 
have no right to tell them what they ought to do. Have we our- 
selves done all we could?’ 

The adoption of a new programme in Alsace was facilitated 
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by the rising of a new generation. The men who desired to 
enter public life during the last years of the nineteenth century 
were those who—even if they were born before the war—had 
spent only their early childhood in French schools. Since they 
had been children at the time of the annexation, their education 
was mainly derived from German colleges, their minds had been 
formed in the German Universities. They had never shared in 
the public life of France; there was no personal link between 
them and their former country. They had more freedom of 
action than their predecessors. They determined to profit by 
the ambiguity which, even in the protest at Bordeaux, had paved 
the way for a necessary adaptation of French feeling in Alsace 
according to circumstances and individual needs. It is left open 
to each and all, says that declaration, to assert our rights in the 
form and degree that conscience shall dictate. 

In the problem of Alsace the new generation wished to make 
a clear distinction between the international question and the 
home question. As in the case of the famous one-sided battle- 
line, they wished to abolish one wing in order to engage the other 
with greater violence. They would leave the question of foreign 
politics to be settled by the neighbouring States that disputed 
the possession of the annexed provinces. Alsace had no further 
statements to make. She had expressed her views in the unani- 
mous protest of her representatives at the Assembly of Bordeaux. 
There was no doubt about her sentiments. Germany had never 
consented to a plebiscite. Why should the Alsatians persist in 
giving their elections a protestataire character, of which the only 
effect was to provoke retaliation by Germany ? 

France, by accepting the Treaty of Frankfort, had indirectly 
created the conditions in which the sons from whom she was parted 
must live, at all events provisionally. In basing their actions 
on this accomplished fact, would not the Alsatians merely be 
doing what France had done in signing the Frankfort Treaty? 
Could the annexed people be blamed for ceasing to engage in a 
daily battle from which France herself had retreated? 

The young generation retracted nothing. The past had 
proved for all time that the Alsatians and Lorrainers desired to 
remain French. They took their stand on the ground of accom- 
plished facts, not by any formal act of acceptance, but implicitly, 
by declaring that Alsace was not called upon for the moment to 
pronounce judgment on a question that concerned international 
politics. 

By thus declining to discuss the international question th 
young generation had placed themselves in a stronger position 
for demanding reforms in the dictatorship and the special laws 
by which Germany ruled the country. They were better armed 
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for the struggle than the old protestataires, whose French educa- 
tion hampered them in dealing with the Germans, whereas the 
representatives of the new generation were familiar, not only with 
Germany’s methods, intellect, and strength, but also with her 
weak points. They took for their device ‘ Alsace-Lorraine for 
the Alsace-Lorrainers,’ and had some success in breaking down 
the monopoly of the immigrants in the administration. 

The resistance of Alsace, then, was to be limited to political 
questions concerned with the German rule in the Reichsland. 
The violence of its claims and the success it obtained did not 
prevent it, when driven by circumstances, from resuming the 
national struggle in the form of dissensions concerning every-day 
affairs, and daily incidents in the administration. The spirit of 
opposition was in some danger, on this account, of being 
smothered by insignificant events which had only a passing 
interest for the public, and varied with the caprices of daily 
life. 

The whole of this policy, however, revolved round a mental 
reservation. It contained a sous-entendu. The international 
question was apparently eliminated, but in reality it was at the 
bottom of every action. The Germans had no illusions on this 
point, since they called it ‘ the masked protest,’ verkappter Pro- 
test. Now an individual may be able, for a long time, to keep 
hidden in the depths of his heart the secret motive that inspires 
him, but the masses, whose self-expression takes the form of 
universal suffrage, cannot do so. A popular policy based on 
an unspoken understanding is doomed. It presupposes a strength 
of will and a degree of self-control that are not common. After 
@ certain time, perhaps, the idea of which a man thinks but 
never speaks grows dim, and presently indifference is succeeded 
by forgetfulness ; but, if the idea persist, there may come a moment 
when. it suddenly finds expression; for in unforeseen circum- 
stances, however trivial, the people are incapable of playing a 
part for an indefinite time. This is what happened in Alsace. 

One day, when the Government of Alsace-Lorraine thought 
that the idea of opposition was sufficiently extinguished, per- 
mission was granted in the extreme corner of Alsace to hoist 
four French flags, and for once—just once—to sing the Mar- 
seillaise. Nothing more was required to produce an outburst, 
from the crowd assembled for the unveiling of the Wissembourg 
monument, of the feelings that had so long been repressed. 

The demonstration at Wissembourg, and the sentiments it 
betrayed, brought the national question again into prominence. 
The Alsatian problem could no longer—even provisionally, in the 
friction of daily life—be restricted to demands concerned only 
with local politics. Their love for their former country had 
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burst forth from the crowd, not as an act of hostility, nor of 
political opposition, but as an irresistible tide of heartfelt feeling. 
The form of this revelation—the cult of the past, the commem- 
oration of those who had died in defence of their native soil, the 
spontaneous and involuntary emotion of the people before the 
symbol of the country that was once their own—woyld have won 
respect from a generous and chivalrous antagonist. But the 
Germans regarded these signs of fidelity as an act of provocation. 

The cult of the past, however, satisfied a need in the souls 
of the Alsatian and the Lorrainer. After forty years they were 
still craving to commemorate the events of the Terrible Year. 
The veterans of 1870, ‘those who do not forget,’ as Hansi said, 
all wished to wear the commemorative medal. The ‘ Souvenir 
Frangais ’ was organised all over the country in memory of the 
fallen. The moral aspect of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine was 
never more plainly demonstrated. . 

In their surprise at events they had not foreseen, the Germans 
bethought them of investigating the homes where these senti- 
ments had been secretly cherished—sentiments that every 
attempt at Germanisation had failed to eradicate. It became 
plain, in consequence, that in yet another direction the national 
question greatly overstepped the limits of a political conflict. 
After forty years the Germans discovered a centre of national 
opposition of which they had hitherto been ignorant. They 
discovered that all their measures for transforming the soul of 
the Alsatian people, all the institutions that were derived from 
the strength and inspired by the might of Germany—the German- 
ising school, the Prussian army, all the officers of the State, the 
State itself, and the Empire—were kept at bay by a small section 
of society that was inaccessible to every effort of Germany and 
yielded to no attempt at Germanisation : the Alsatian family. 

Germany had boasted that her teachings had influenced the 
views of a few students, but she had failed to recognise that from 
the day of their marriage their homes were French. The Alsatian 
who came in contact with Germans in public life, or in the conduct 
of his business, might make concessions; but these concessions 
were purely professional. Even those who publicly supported 
the claims of Germany had preserved their French family life. 
This fact recalls the words that Bismarck, in his rage, flung at 
William the Second: ‘The Emperor’s power ceases on the 
threshold of a woman’s drawing-room.’ 

It was the Alsatian woman whom the Germans held respon- 
sible for the French character that has always been maintained 
in the family life and society of Alsace. It was she who, in the 
home that her tastes had created, chose the language, the 
manners, and the customs of the family; it was she who taught 
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the children, from their earliest days, ideas and preferences that 
the German school and the German army could never afterwards 
eradicate. It was necessary, then, to change the Alsatian woman ; 
to alter her tastes, transform her ideas, and make her adopt 
another language. By a new form of Germanisation the Alsa- 
tian woman must be converted to the Kultur of Germany. This 
was the achievement undertaken by the men who naively called 
themselves the pioneers of Kultur. A campaign of this kind 
does not call for serious argument. One can only laugh: and 
it was with laughter that Alsace greeted the works of Professor 
Dr. Knatschke. 

With nations who are trying to realise their unity the national 
. question only appears in public life. But in Alsace, where it is 
a question of self-defence against Germanisation and tyranny, the 
idea assumes these different aspects. From the first it has 
appeared as a moral question, a duty, a matter of conscience, and 
has only borrowed the form of a political struggle provisionally, 
as a means to energetic action. Soon it becomes apparent that 
it depends as much, or more, on the life of the family, and the 
inorganic life of society, that it includes the whole domain of 
thought and taste, the whole intellectual and social sphere, the 
whole of life. The national struggle in Alsace is the resistance 
of the moral individuality created by French civilisation to an 
artificial and foreign system of laws, and to ‘the degrading 
influences of a despicable and exotic Kultur. 


Pact HELMER. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE ‘CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH’ 


‘ Aut battle,’ said Carlyle, ‘is misunderstanding.’ The observation 
is in large measure true ; and it is also true that a large percentage 
of the misunderstandings which do such an infinite amount of 
mischief in the world arise from a misapprehension and misuse 
of words. Formulae are reiterated, phrases pass from mouth to 
mouth, without any attempt at the scientific or precise analysis of 
their connotation. The words at the head of this article afford a 
good illustration of the habit to which I refer, and of its exceed- 
ingly pernicious effects. 

Ever since the passing of the Compulsory Service Act there 
has been a demand, increasing in volume and persistence, for a 
corresponding ‘conscription of wealth.’ Within the last few 
weeks the War Emergency Workers’ National Committee has 
issued a leaflet which contains the following sentence : 


In view of the fact that the Government has not shrunk from the 
compulsory conscription of men, the Workers’ National Committee pro- 
tests most strongly against any further borrowing at interest of capital 
with which to maintain the War; holds that anything in the nature of an 
enforced loan would be unfair, uneconomical, and prejudicial to the 
eventual reconstruction of social and industrial life on a peace footing, 
and demands that for all the future money required to carry on the War, 
the Government ought, in common fairness, to accompany the Conscrip- 
tion of Men by the Conscription of Wealth; that a suitable measure 
would be the immediate imposition, in lien of any further loans, of a 
Graduated Levy on all Capital Wealth on the basis of the existing Death 


Duties. 


Upon this sentence and others culled from the same manifesto, 
it is proposed in the following pages to offer some observations. 

I take first a minor point. The use of the term ‘Government’ 
is either reprehensibly careless or intentionally prejudicial It is, 
however, becoming so lamentably common in similar connexions 
that it seems permissible to labour a truism. The War Emer- 
gency Workers’ National Committee must be perfectly well aware 
that the ‘compulsory conscription of men’ has been decreed not 
merely by the whim of the Executive but by the deliberate act 
of the Legislature, in which all classes are represented. The 
present House of Commons is, I admit, self-perpetuated or at least 
self-prolonged, and it is on every ground desirable that the elector- 
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ate should, at the very earliest moment consistent with even 
higher national interests, have an opportunity of expressing its 
will upon the great issues which confront us. Still, the English 
Legislature is a sovereign body, it is not legally responsible to the 
electorate, and there is moreover reason to believe that even the 
existing House of Commons does reflect, with reasonable accuracy, 
the opinions of those to whom it is politically responsible. Military 
conscription is then the act of the legal sovereign of this country, 
not of the ‘Government.’ But let that pass. 

Much more serious and much more offensive is the implication 
that in regard to the conscription of men there has been no equality 
of sacrifice between class and class. Implicit in the manifesto of 
the Committee, this point was explicitly maintained in a recent 
speech by the leader of the Labour Party in the House of Commons. 
Speaking on the 20th of December in reference.to the forthcoming 
Man-Power Bill Mr. Adamson declared that the enthusiasm of 
the working classes for the War was manifestly on the wane; 
he attributed the change primarily to the ‘ inequality of sacrifice,’ 
and he proceeded : 

More men are to be taken from the factories, the mines, and the fields, 

and are to be conscripted for the purposes of the War . . . and not one 
word was said about conscripting that other part of the nation’s wealth 
—namely the capital of the nation. I want to say to the Prime Minister 
and to the Government in all seriousness, ‘If you imagine that you are 
going to go on making call after call for men without some definite and 
distinct arrangement as to the conscription of wealth, then you will find 
that you are up against a very difficult problem.’ What has been the 
history of the War? Instead of wealth being conscripted we have had 
profiteering going on in a shameless way. 
What are we to understand by such language? Plainly, that 
while the wage-earning classes are being compelled by the State 
or by the ‘Government’ to sacrifice the lives of those nearest and 
dearest to them, the least that the State can do is to compel the 
wealthier classes to disgorge their accumulated wealth by means 
of a levy on capital. In this manner it is sought to establish an 
equation between the compulsory sacrifice of human life and the 
compulsory surrender of material possessions. It is a gruesome 
and nauseating task. Moreover, the proposition rests upon two 
assumptions, equally false., The first is that military con- 
scription affects one class more than another and that consequently 
‘Labour ’ has been called upon to make a disproportionate sacrifice 
in the lives of those near and dear to them. The other: that 
while the lives of the poor have been ruthlessly conscripted, the 
wealth of the rich has been allowed to go scot-free. 

These assumptions are not merely false, but ridiculous; or 
they would be ridiculous if they were not at once so pathetic and 
so mischievously prevalent. What are the facts as to sacrifice of 
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life? The new edition of ‘ Debrett’ shows that no fewer than 
20 peers and 149 sons of peers, that 30 baronets and 165 sons of 
baronets have already been killed or died of wounds in the present 
War. Can any other class show a proportionate death-roll? But 
for such comparisons I have no stomach. All classes in the com- 
munity, without distinction—-peers and peasants, clergy and laity, 
employers and employed—have made tremendous and unprece- 
dented sacrifices upon the altar of duty and patriotism. Nothing 
but the odious comparison or contrast which it is sought to 
establish has compelled me to refer to the point, and I leave 
it with the fewest possible words. 

The second assumption though less tragical is not less in- 
accurate. The money cost of the War has fallen to some extent 
upon all classes, but the main burden has been borne by an 
exceedingly limited class—that which is subject to income-tax. 
This fact was recently acknowledged and indeed emphasised by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he supplied the figures. In 
the last year of peace (1913-14) the amount of revenue derived 
from indirect taxation was 69,000,000/.; from direct it was 
93,000,0001. Thus the proportion of direct to indirect was 58 to 
42 per cent. In 1916-17, the amount collected by direct taxation 
was no less than 466,000,000/., as compared with 102,000,000. 
from indirect, or 82 per cent. as against 18. If this is not con- 
scription of wealth, the terms have no meaning. But it does not 
satisfy the Workers’ Emergency Committee; and that for two 
reasons : despite heavy taxation large profits are still possible and 
ate actually being made; and, still worse, capital is not merely 
unscathed, but in consequence of the piling up of war-debt is 
fastening its fangs deeper than ever into the flesh of the body- 
politic. It is perfectly true that many companies, despite the 
excess profits tax, and despite an unprecedented income-tax, are 
still declaring large profits, and the fact is superficially mysterious. 
I am free to confess, I have indeed frequently expressed the 
opinion, that the State was, in regard to excess profits, too tender, 
perhaps too timid, certainly too tardy. Its tardiness gave 
opportunity and excuse for the coining of an effective cry- 
word— profiteering,’ and the opportunity was not neglected. 
It must, moreover, be frankly admitted that in this case 
there was some substance in the popular criticism crystallised 
into this question-begging word. In regard to the ‘profiteering”’ 
which has managed to survive an 80 per cent. excess 
profits duty two things should be remembered: first, that 
the profits are declared in a greatly depreciated currency ; 
and, secondly, that they are most frequently encountered in quasi- 
luxury trades, which are reaping their harvest not from the ex- 
penditure of the ‘ classes,’ who are living, as a rule, much more 
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frugally than usual, but from the increased spending power of 
the ‘masses.’ There used to be a saying in dramatic circles that 
‘it is the Pit that pays.’ If to the force of numbers you add the 
force of immensely augmented spending power, the large profits 
declared by certain luxury trades are not so mysterious as may 
at first sight appear. 

It is, however, worthy of note that iotwithstanding the wide- 
spread denunciation of ‘profiteering,’ it is not against profits 
derived from productive industry so much as against the interest 
derived from invested capital that the Socialist attack is delivered. 
This is both psychologically and economically curious; but it is 
eminently characteristic of the loose logic by which much of the 
thought and talk on these matters is inspired. There is an illus- 
tration ready to hand in the manifesto from which I have already 
quoted. _ Three alternative methods are there proposed for 
‘conscripting wealth.’ Of the first, two more anon: the third 
is as follows : 
Under this plan all rents, interest, dividends, annuities, and annual 
payments for mortgages (apart from interest credited on Savings Bank 
and Co-operative Society accounts) would cease to be payable to the 
present recipients and would be payable only to the Public Trustee for 
transfer to the Exchequer. In this way all ‘unearned incomes’ would he 
temporarily confiscated. 


It is fair to add that provision is to be made that subsistence allow- 
ances should be paid to persons hitherto living on unearned incomes 
and unable to obtain work on wages, ‘ at the same rate as the pay 
of the several ranks in the army from private to field-marshal.’ 
The last provision seems to be somewhat lacking in precision, 
but since it is in the nature of a charitable dole, it need not be 
too closely scrutinised. The substance of the proposal does, on 
several grounds, deserve attention. In passing we may note the 
delightful naiveté of the proposed exceptions to the general rule 
of confiscations. Investments in Savings Banks are to be sacro- 
sanct. Why one person who has entrusted 1001. to the State 
through the Post Office should be exempt from confiscation, while 
another who has lent 100I. to the State in the form of a War Bond 
is to be deprived of the interest is not explained ; and the explana- 
tion would: be interesting. Not less interesting would be the 
reasons for the exemption of interest derived from capital invested 
in Co-operative Societies. For much of the work done by 
Co-operative Societies I entertain and have frequently expressed 
the highest admiration. Their encouragement of thrift, their 
zeal in the cause of education, the practical initiation of thousands 
of working-men into the methods of commercial enterprise, cannot 
be too warmly acknowledged ; but the fact remains that fiscally 
they already occupy an exceptionally favoured position, and it is 
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not easy to understand why the savings of A who draws 5 per cent. 
from his investment in a Co-operative Society should be protected, 
while B who has preferred to invest the equally scanty savings 
of an equally industrious life in the 3 per cent. Debentures of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company should be mulcted 
of his interest! The one investment is not less contributory to 
production than the other, and the grounds for discrimination 
are not, on the surface, apparent. But the whole proposal raises, 
in an acute form, a mich larger issue. Is it not obvious that the 
distinction between earned and unearned income is to a large 
extent illusory? It has behind it the rapidly diminishing authority 
of J. S. Mill, and it was first introduced into income-tax law and 
practice by so sound a financier as Mr. Asquith. But the distinc- 
tion works harshly and inequitably, and is, to my thinking, as 
unsound in logic as it is mischievous in practice. In practice it 
acts as a direct incentive to personal extravagance and a deterrent 
to thrift. Yet it is the thrifty not the spendthrift who sustains 
the State. Take the case of two professional men, each earning 
15001. a year. A lives up to his income, and, in common parlance, 
has a good time. B saves 500I. a year, and invests his savings 
in gilt-edged securities. B has already by the accident of war 
been compelled to submit to a loss of nearly half his capital (a fact 
to be commended to the wealth-conscriptionists) ; he is now to be 
called upon to surrender the whole of his interest. And on what 
ground? Because, forsooth, it is ‘unearned.’ As a fact every 
penny of it has been earned by the sweat of his brow, but instead 
of spending it upon personal indulgence he has, to the great advan- 
tage of his fellow-citizens in general, and in particular of those 
who depend for their subsistence upon remunerative employment, 
postponed his own enjoyment of his own earnings, and by this 
innocent and beneficent process he has entered the detested ranks 
of the capitalist class. The interest upon his accumulated savings, 
the fruits of his prudent and patriotic abstinence, must be con- 
fiscated by the State which he has already so largely benefited, 
by the community whose interests he has served. 

For it is, we must observe, the immediate source of B’s income 
which excites the animus of the conscriptionist. The latter has, 
no doubt, some prejudice against all incomes above a certain 
figure ; but it is against ‘ unearned ’ income, that is to say income 
derived from accumulated earnings, that he proposes to differ- 
entiate. . 

On the face of it the differentiation is so utterly inequitable that 
we are apt to ascribe it to sheer malice, envy and uncharitableness. 
Is there any more reputable reason behind this saeva indignatio 
by which so many otherwise sensible and charitable folk seem 
to be inspired at the mere mention of ‘capital’? The reason is, 
I suspect, to be found partly in their knowlédge of economic 
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history, and partly in their ignorance of economic theory. The 
wage-earner of to-day is the product of 130 years of industrial 
history; his economic position is the result of those changes 
in methods of production, in the machinery of distribution and 
exchange, which in the aggregate are known as the Industrial 
Revolution. That revolution parted the hand-worker from the 
instruments of production and created a social and political gulf 
—though by no means an impassable gulf—between employer and 
employed, between capitalist and wage-earner. Recent tradition 
has tended to identify the capitalist with the employer, and the 
identification was justified by an appeal to economic theory. Not 
until recent times have the economists distinguished between 
employers and capitalists, between the ‘profits’ of the director 
of industry and the ‘interest’ due to the capitalist who provides 
the material and machinery on which and by which Labour works. 
The distinction between the two functions is an exceedingly impor- 
tant one, even though the director may still be, and generally is, 
a capitalist, if not often the sole capitalist in the concern with 
which he is connected. 

The capitalist-employers of the earlier days of the Industrial 
Revolution have much to answer for. The millowners and iron- 
masters, denounced by Carlyle and Disraeli, depicted by Charlotte 
Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell, hasted to become rich ; they compelled 
the fathers of the wage-earners of to-day to eat sour grapes, with 
the inevitable result that the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
But an historical explanation does not justify a political and 
economic wrong. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
labour was shamelessly exploited by the employer-capitalist. 
Labour submitted, partly because it was powerless, and partly 
because it was taught by the orthodox economists that wages 
were actually derived from capital. In the ’sixties the economists, 
led by J. S. Mill himself, executed an intellectual volte-face, and 
Labour acquired the legal right, and learnt the economic power, 
of combination. The reaction was, as usual, overdone. From 
the over-valuation of the economic function of capital men 
jumped to an under-valuation. If not in the old sense and to the 
same extent, industrial production is still absolutely dependent 
upon capital; but the old prejudice, which was not unnaturally 
aroused by the conduct of the capitalist-employer, survives to 
the confusion of the employer who is not necessarily a capitalist, 
and still more perhaps of the capitalist who is only indirectly and 
accidentally an employer. 

Hence the situation by which we are confronted to-day. The 
War is, in some quarters, regarded as the product and climax of 
capitalism. With people who can delude themselves into this 
conviction it is impossible to reason. But it is obvious that the 
conviction lends weight to the contention that the expenses of 
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the War should be met entirely by a levy upon accumulated wealth. 
For this is what is meant by the ‘conscription of capital.’ 

The demand for a levy upon capital is put forward in two 
different forms. On the one hand there is a demand that the 
current expenses of the War should be defrayed by means of 
such a levy. On the other hand it is suggested that, even if this 
method of financing the War be found impracticable, even if it 
be found necessary to raise money for day-to-day expenses by the 
issue of interest-bearing loans, yet at the end of the War it will be 
desirable, and presumably equitable, to liquidate the vast debt 
which will then have accrued by means of a levy upon capital, 
including, we must suppose, that portion of the capital of indi- 
vidual citizens which is represented by the National Debt.* 

Let us deal first with the conscription of capital as a means 
of financing the War. To the imagination of uneducated persons 
‘ wealth ’ still presents itself in the form of ‘money.’ In their 
conception the miser still sits upon his money-bags as literally as 
a food-hoarder accumulates tea and sugar in a cupboard. This is 
relatively a gross form of error. But there are still people who 
would be incapable of perpetrating this fallacy, who, nevertheless, 
believe that ‘ capital” is largely held in the form of liquid wealth. 
Some forms of capital are of course more liquid than others. A 
large employer of labour, for instance, is bound to keep a large 
amount of liquid capital for the payment of wages, and other day- 
to-day expenses. But it ought to be superfluous to point out that 
a very large proportion of the capital or accumulated wealth of a 
country is not in a ‘liquid’ form. It consists of railways, roads, 
mills, machinery, warehouses, land, cattle, sheep, implements, 
and so forth. Books, typewriters, fountain pens may be reckoned 
as part of the capital of a literary man. But which of these forms 
of capital can contribute directly to the day-to-day conduct of a 
war? Only sheep and cattle, and perhaps typewriters and rolling 
stock. You cannot feed or munition an army on mills and ware- 
houses, or books and fountain pens. The thoughtful conscription- 
ist admits it. ‘But what,’ he asks, ‘about the securities which 


? It will be observed that in the above passage I use the term ‘ capital 
somewhat loosely as the equivalent of ‘accumulated wealth.’ It is, however, 
important to note that by no means all the accumulated wealth of a country 
can be properly regarded as capital, and that only a limited part of a national 
debt incurred in the prosecution of a war can be so regarded. Capital, accord- 
ing to the books, is that portion of wealth which is set aside for future pro- 
duction. The definition may serve, though it errs perhaps on the side of rigidity. 
So far as a national debt represents tangible assets, or has been expended on 
objects which directly or indirectly promote the production of wealth it may 
be looked upon as capital; but the greater part of war expenditure is, in the 
strict economic sense, sheer waste, though the waste may be mitigated by the 
thrift of those who receive increased wages or earn increased profits from war 
work. 
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to the individual capitalist represent this immobile capital?’ 
‘What about the mortgages upon land and houses?’ ‘Can the 
State not conscript these?’ Admittedly it can; but to what 
purpose, sofar as the current expenses of the War are concerned? 
Stocks and shares cannot be converted into shells, nor will mort- 
gages appease the appetites of hungry troops. No sensible person 
imagines that they will. The contention is that by the con- 
scription of such securities: the State could raise the money 
necessary for the conduct of the War. Let us examine this con- 
tention rather more closely. Suppose that the State were to 
compel all the holders of railway debentures, of industrial shares 
and of mortgages to surrender them to the State, or 50 per cent. 
of them, or 20, or 10. Something would depend, no doubt, upon 
the actual proportion taken, but in order to feed the troops or buy 
munitions the State would itself have to realise the securities. 
You can, however, sell securities (as many people know to their 
cost) only when somebody is willing to buy them. But who is 
going to part with money, or with wheat, or with shells in ex- 
change for securities which are bound to depreciate steadily in 
value, and which will, ex hypothesi, be subject, as ‘capital,’ to 
periodical ‘levies’ or to annual taxation? Even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has admitted (according to the report of a recent 
speech addressed by him to the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress and printed in The Times of December 26) 
that ‘until now he had never seen any proposal which seemed to 
him to be practicable for getting money during the War by con- 
scripting wealth, and personally, up to that moment, he did not 
believe it possible.’ I cordially agree, though I deprecate the 
broad hint of an open mind conveyed, to an audience more than 
ready to seize upon it, by the ‘ until now’ and ‘ up to that moment.’ 
With great and sincere respect I would venture to suggest that 
this is a matter upon which the custodian of the country’s finances 
and the guardian of the nation’s credit cannot afford to keep, still 
less to announce, an open mind. 

It is sometimes suggested that there is little difference in 
principle, or in economic effect, between a stiff tax upon income 
and a moderate levy upon capital. It is perfectly true that there 
are people who would temperamentally prefer to ‘have the tooth 
out at one pull.’ I¢ is further true that a stiff income-tax is apt 
to act prejudicially upon industrial production and to discourage 
saving. The extent of the damage depends partly upon circum- 
stances and partly upon the personal temperament of the income- 
tax payers. If the stiff tax is paid out of surplus income which 
would otherwise be capitalised and put back into the business, the 
economic effects of such a tax are hardly distinguishable from the 
effects of a levy on capital. In so far, however, as the tax induces 
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greater economy in personal expenditure, the distinction between 
taxes on income and taxes upon capital is a broad and important 
one. Toa large extent it is a question of psychology. Upon one 
man heavy taxation will have a stimulating and bracing effect. 
He will work all the harder to maintain his net income at the 
pre-tax level. He will cut down neither personal expenditure nor 
the amount which he has been wont annually to reinvest in his 
own or other people’s concerns. Upon another the same taxation 
will have a precisely opposite effect : he will abandon the unequal 
contest ; he will save less and less and spend more and more. 

With periodical levies upon capital, or even one stiff levy, the 
case is different. I cannot even imagine the temperament upon 
which such a levy would not have an economically depressing 
effect. It would, I believe, in nine cases out of ten conduce to 
wild extravagance. ‘ Let us eat, drink, and be merry to-day, for 
to-morrow the tax-gatherer will demand a share of all that is left.’ 
The sentiment may not be morally exalted, still less can it be 
commended as patriotic, but even a great war does not funda- 
mentally alter human nature, and of average human nature a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must take account. 

There is another objection to my argument which must be met. 
It is said that taxes on capital are no new thing ; what are Death 
Duties but levies upon capital? The conscriptionists make the 
most of this analogy. Of the three ‘ practicable methods’ of con- 
scripting wealth put forward by them, one is ‘a capital tax on the 
lines of the present Death Duties.’ They even descend to details : 


If a ‘Death Duty’ at the existing rates were now levied simultane- 
ously on every person in the kingdom possessing over 3001. wealth (every 
person might be legally d&emed to have died and to be his own heir) it might 
yield to the Chancellor of the Exchequer about 900,000,000/. 


Upon this ingenious suggestion one or two observations may be 
offered. First, between a levy upon the capital of the living, and 
the capital of the dead, there would be no difference, if we all died 
simultaneously. This difficulty is apparently perceived by the 
conscriptionists, who suggest that it might be necessary for the 
State ‘in order to avoid simultaneous forced sales to accept, in 
lieu of cash, securities at a valuation and to take mortgages on 
land.’ But, as I have already attempted to show, this device 
would not really meet the difficulty. In order to carry on the 
War—and it is specifically as a means of carrying-on the War 
that the levy is suggested—the State would have to realise or 
attempt to realise the securities, in a market devoid of buyers, or 
to pawn them witli those who are wont to scrutinise narrowly the 
security offered for advances in cash. ‘You will not,’ as Mr. 
Bonar Law justly observed in the interview to which reference 
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has already been made, * you will not get the money if you try to 
do it, and you will run the risk of falling short of money.’ He did 
not understate the risk. 

One other point in reference to Death Duties deserves brief 
notice. I am free to admit that if the actions of all men were 
inspired by pure logic, and if the motives of men were wholly 
altruistic, the apprehension of duties payable by an estate after 
the death of the testator would operate almost as powerfully 
against the accumulation of wealth as a tax levied upon the capifal 
of the living capitalist. But since man is not a logical animal, 
nor quite unselfish, the relatively distant prospect of a tax levied 
upon an heir does not operate with the same power and precision 
as the certainty of an immediate tax upon himself. The prudent 
and unselfish insure against Death Duties; the less prudent and 
more selfish do not. 

Nor does the community suffer from an occasional levy upon 
capital passing at death in the same degree as it would from a 
periodical levy upon the capital of the living. A tax upon capital 
is per se detrimental to industrial interest whenever or however it 
be levied; it ought never, under ordinary circumstances, to be 
regarded as revenue but shouid in strictness be used only for the 
liquidation of encumbrances. In other words Death Duties 
should, in normal times, go towards the reduction of debt. But 
no man now living is likely to see normal fimes, in a fiscal sense, 
again. We must deal with the realities of the existing situation. 

An important point remains to be considered. “ have 
attempted, in the foregoing paragraphs, to. show that as a means 
of meeting the current expenses of the War a levy on capital is 
not merely inadvisable but impracticable. And so far I can claim 
the authoritative support of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Bonar Law has not pronounced with the same 
decisiveness against the project of ‘conscripting wealth’ for the 
purpose of liquidating the National Debt after the War. On the 
contrary, he would appear personally, though perhaps pla- 
tonically, to favour the idea. He recently expressed the view that 


we ought to aim at making the burden one which will rest practically on 
the wealth that has been created and is in existence when the War comes 
to an end . . . so that it would not be there as a handicap on the creation 
of new wealth after the War, 


and he proceeded : 


The question of whether or not there should be conscription of wealth 
then is entirely a matter of expediency, and I think it is a matter which 
concerns mainly not the working classes, but the people who have money 

. my own feeling is that it would be better, both for the wealthy 
classes and the country, to have this levy of capital and reduce the burden 
of the National Debt. 
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Such sentiments proceeding from such a source created wide- 
spread alarm, and in particular caused consternaticn to the highly 
patriotic individuals and associations who are devoting all their 
energies and employing every ingenious device to induce the people 
of this country to subscribe, in one form or another, to the War 
Loans. It was generally inferred that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the leader of the Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons, was not unfavourable to some measure of repudiation. 
Apparently surprised at the effect his words had produced, Mr. 
Bonar Law deemed it prudent, in a letter dated from the Treasury 
on the 4th of December, to disclaim any such intention as that 
which had been erroneously (but not, I submit, unwarrantably) 
attributed to him. 

I should like [he wrote] to state, and to state as strongly as I can, that 
in my opinion no British Government, present and future, will seek to 
break faith with those who have placed their financial resources at the 
disposal of the State in this crisis of its history. . . . The repudiation of 
the State’s liabilities would in my judgment be as disastrous as it would be 
dishonourable. 


To this expression of opinion, he added words of warning, as wise 
as they were grave and pertinent : 

Nothing after the War will be more important than to preserve and 
buttress the fabric of national credit, and nothing would so easily under- 
mine it as the refusal of the Government to honour its debts. It would, 
indeed, be impossible for a Government which has destroyed its credit by 
repudiating its liabilities ever to borrow again should circumstances arise 
in which it was necessary to do so. In short, repudiation spells national 
dishonour and national disaster. 


So far, excellent. Had Mr. Bonar Law stopped there, he 
would have done much to atone for the grave indiscretion, as ] 
cannot but deem it, of his speech to the Trade Unionists. But 
unfortunately he went on : 

I will only add this. Whatever be the financial policy of the British 
Government after the War, I am certain of this that any discrimination 


there may be will not be in favour of those who have withheld their money 
from the State at the time when its needs were greatest. 


What imp of mischief could have inspired this addendum? 
What construction could be placed upon words written in this 
context? Was it merely a clumsy threat directed against those 
who were holding back—if any there were—from investment in 
War Bonds? Or was it only a maladroit encouragement to those 
who were bringing their savings to the Tanks? It is hard to dis- 
cern the intention ; but it is only too easy to predict the probable, 
the almost inevitable, consequences. ‘We were right then, after 
all,’ the timid investor (and most small investors are timid) would 
say. ‘ The Chancellor of the Exchequer plainly foresees a levy upon 
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capital, though he is equally certain that in any such levy there 
will be no discrimination against those who have lent money to 
the State.’ Cold comfort indeed for the patriotic and thrifty 
sections of the community, who deny themselves present enjoy- 
ments in order to promote the general interest. 

I do not indeed claim that the motives which induce people to 
save are wholly altruistic. On the contrary, I admit that under nor- 
mal circumstances the virtue of thrift may degenerate into a vice. 
But it is one of those vices which may be the destruction of the 
individual soul, and yet contributory to the salvation of the world. 
Saving is, under modern conditions of banking and joint-stock 
enterprise, one of the highest of civic virtues, and it should be 
one of the objects of wise statesmanship in every way to encourage 
it. I am conscious that I, labour a commonplace, but it is one of 
those commonplaces on which it is necessary to insist in season 
and out of season, and never was it more seasonable than it is 
to-day. It is, however, hopeless to insist upon it (unless, indeed, 
human nature be fundamentally changed), if and so long as 
there be a scintilla of doubt as to the good faith of the borrower. 
Not without grave reason did Mr. Asquith go somewhat out of 
his way to utter the following weighty words in the House of 
Commons on the 20th of December : 


It has been brought home to me and, I believe, to a great many people 
that there is a feeling—I believe a wholly unjustifiable and unwarranted 
feeling—of insecurity as to loans which have been raised as to the interest 
which is going to be paid upon them, and even in some quarters as to 
the repayment of the debt. I think it ought to be made clear—it ought 
not to be necessary to be made clear—but so far as I can I wish to make 
it clear—speaking on behalf of those whom I represent—that we regard 
the obligation the State has undertaken in this matter as a sacred obliga- — 
tion. It is not capable of any kind of qualification, diminution, or with- 
drawal. In the appeals that are now being made, and very properly made 
by the War Savings Committee and: by other bodies to the men and women 
of the country to advance their money to the State, those who respond 
to those appeals may be perfectly sure that they have behind them the 
public credit, safeguarded and warranted by every public sanction that 
any responsible politician can give.’ 


These are very strong words and they were uttered with a 
grave emphasis and deliberation that gave to the words an added 
solemnity. It is humiliating to have to confess that in my judg- 
ment they were by no means uncalled for. Meanwhile, I desire 
to call particular attention to the words which I have ventured 
to italicise. The sacred obligation undertaken by the State ‘ is not 
capable of any kind of qualification, diminution, or withdrawal.’ 

How far do these words carry us? No statesman, however 
eminent, can, of course, bind his successors in office, any more 


2 Official Report, p. 2220. 
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than one Parliament can, in this country, bind another. But the 
words would seem to commit the existing Liberal Party, at any 
rate, to a definite promise—a solemn undertaking—not to scale 
down either the interest or the principal of the National Debt. 
I have never myself apprehended that, even in the event of a levy 
upon capital, there could be any discrimination against the 
creditors of the State. But if Mr. Asquith’s words have any 
meaning they seem to carry us much further than this. They 
appear to suggest that in any future schemes of taxation and 
finance there should be preferential treatment for the holders of 
national securities. 

This raises a large issue, an issue too large for adequate dis- 
cussion in this article. It is obvious to the least reflective mind 
that when the War is over, the supreme need of the hour will 
be capital. Capital alone will not avail: we must have also the 
brains to direct its fruitful employment and the labour to work 
upon the materials which capital alone can provide. Among many 
uncertainties there is one outstanding certainty that after the War 
there will be a world-shortage of capital. From that shortage 
nations and individuals will alike suffer, and most of all will those 
individuals stand to suffer who live by the labour of brain or hand 
expended upon the manipulation of materials provided by capital. 

Capital, then, is likely to occupy a preferential position. This 
truth is not hid from the more acute minds among those who 
advise ‘labour’; and they seek to minimise the preference, and 
to redress the inequality by calling for a levy upon capital. 

Very respectfully, but very earnestly, I would appeal to 
those who tender, and to those who may be disposed to accept, 
this advice not to do so without a strenuous attempt to think 
out and think through the many implications involved in a 
superficially attractive proposition. Short cuts are never other- 
wise than risky; they are peculiarly dangerous in Economics. 
But what is the goal at which we should aim? If we merely 
desire to punish capitalists for their iniquities, real or assumed, 
we can attain the goal without much difficulty. It is, however, 
worthy of remark that we cannot attain it without inflicting 
injury upon a large number of humble folk whose only crime 
it is to have been somewhat more frugal or more patriotic than 
their fellows, and who have steadily put by a proportion of their 
earnings primarily, it may be, to maké provision for their 
declining years, but secondarily to assist future production. 
The secondary purpose may be more or less unconscious, 
but it is difficult to realise the first without achieving the 
second. These good citizens, then, must necessarily be 
penalised by any assault upon accumulated wealth. They will 
not, however, suffer alone; perhaps they will not suffer most. 
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Ultimately the attack upon capital will recoil most disastrously 
upon those who labour with hand or brain. 

Capital is a shy bird, and like other shy birds it has wings. 
For many years past London has been the financial capital of 
the world. We have provided capital for industrial enterprises 
in every continent. It is frequently supposed that that capital 
has gone from England in coin, or bullion, or in com- 
mercial paper. As a fact it has mostly gone in the shape of 
machinery, of steel rails, of rolling stock, in a hundred other 
forms to which English labour has largely contributed. This 
export has been rendered possible partly by the skill of English 
workmen, but not less by the relative cheapness of capital in 
England. Without cheap and abundant capital, the ingenuity 
of directors of industry and the skill of handicraftsmen would have 
availed little to build up the commercial greatness of this country. 
Cheap capital we owe partly to the prudence and frugality of 
individual citizens, but not less to the strength of our credit 
and to the stability of our institutions. Thanks to these causes, 
we have not merely created capital at home, but have attracted 
it from abroad. 

This is the edifice, erected stone by stone by successive 
generations, which, in a moment of passion, or despair, or care- 
lessness, wanton hands would thoughtlessly assail. Pigmies, said 
Mirabeau, can destroy; it takes giants to build. Let it not be 
imagined that those of us who desire to defend the citadel are 
inspired solely, or mainly, or in some cases at all, by selfish 
regard for the safety of our own skin. Much more than that is 
at stake. Civilisation is not the product only of capitalism ; but 
the security of capital is essential to civilisation. It may be 
objected that capitalism, in the modern sense, was unknown to 
the highly civilised communities of the ancient world. That is 
true. But it must not be forgotten that Athenian civilisation 
rested on the economic basis of slavery. Would the modern- 
conscriptionist prefer that alternative? These, however, are 
topics which must not be pursued. 

The object which, in the foregoing pages, I have set before 
myself is two-fold. On the one hand I am anxious to 
arrest the dissemination, or at any rate the acceptance, of 
proposals which are as certainly fallacious in theory as in 
practice they are likely to be prejudicial to all possibility of rapid 
reconstruction after the ravages of war. The manifesto of the 
Emergency Committee deprecates ‘ anything in the nature of 
a forced loan as unfair, uneconomical and prejudicial to the 
eventual reconstruction of social and industrial life on a peace 
footing.’ I agree that we should if possible avoid this expedient, 
but as regards unfairness, or prejudice to reconstruction, a forced 
Vou. LXXXIII—No. 492 . s 
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loan would be as nothing compared to a compulsory levy upon 
capital. Before wealth can be accumulated it must be produced ; 
and those who contribute to its production must by one means 
or another be induced to abstain from its immediate consumption. 
It may be possible to compel abstention by taxation. Can you 
count upon the same expedient to encourage production? 
Further, assuming that you can compel to abstention, and to some 
extent to production, by municipal legislation, can you by the 
same method prevent the emigration of superior energy and 
brains, or even of capital? I respectfully submit that those who 
favour the conscription of wealth should give careful and candid 
consideration to these questions. 

This article has, however, been inspired by another and more 
immediate purpose. There is cause for very serious alarm as 
to the effect which suggestions such as those considéred above 
are likely to produce upon the provision of money for 
the immediate conduct of the War. It is easy to sneer at 
‘patriotism at 5 per cent.’ The scoffers are apt tc forget the 
immense sums which have been collected for purely charitable 
objects during the last three years, and largely from those who 
have been not enriched but impoverished by the War. But on 
this I forbear to dwell. I rather desire to insist that the conduct 
of war is a grim business, in which you cannot afford to 
ignore the operation of ordinary human motives, nor to neglect 
ordinary business methods. To. continue to invite voluntary 
loans, to exhort folk to patriotic abstention and self-denial, but 
in the same breath to warn those who respond to the invitations 
or exhortations that they must-not rely upon the security offered 
by the State, would seem to be at once the height of ineptitude 
and the depth of dishonesty. It is unthinkable that any Party 
which is, or in the future should become, responsible for the 
conduct of the affairs of this country, could be guilty of either. 


J.A.R. Marriorr. 





THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
(I) 


OUR AIM IN INDIA;:. AN ANGLO-INDIAN VIEW 


THE goal of British policy in India is no longer in doubt. It has 
been stated clearly and authoritatively—and quite recently. It 
is not the perpetual maintenance of the present bureaucratic 
autocracy—the continuance of the benevolent despotism. It is, 
as announced in Parliament last August, ‘the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of the administration, and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire.’ Ultimate self-govern- 
ment, to be gained by successive stages is, then, the goal of 
British policy in India. And as an Anglo-Indian, born in India, 
bred in devotion to India, and with that devotion sealed by long 
years in her service, I welcome the announcement of Government, 
for it means that we Anglo-Indians can now take as keen an inter- 
est and as active a part in the making of India as Canadians do 
in the making of Canada or Australians of Australia. I am utterly 
opposed to the ‘Home Rule’ notion of putting India straight away 
into the hands—not of the generality but, as it would prove— 
- of the few, and of a few who would not have the strength 
or capacity even to be autocratic, but who would inevitably let 
India slither back into the hideous mess in which we found it, 
and lapse into a welter of fanatical factions such as we see to-day 
in Russia. I am dead against precipitate action such as that 
demanded by Mrs. Besant—of a guarantee from the British 
Parliament of the grant to India of self-government on the 
Australian model in ten years’ time. But I regard the goal as 
right enough. It will take nearer a century than a decade to 
reach. But it is the right goal to aim at, none the less. And 
it opens up magnificent opportunities for us Anglo-Indians if we 
can keep ourselves continually refreshed from the fountain-source 
in England. 

For the peoples of India upon whom responsible government 
will eventually be conferred must include the British community 
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in India, the mercantile and professional classes of Anglo-Indians 
and ex-officials from the Government service who may devote 
themselves to the service of India when they throw off their official 
habiliments. The Indian ‘nation’ will always include the 
British among the multitudinous communities of which it is com- 
posed. As the goal is approached the power and the number of 
the Anglo-Indian officials may decrease. But it is for the un- 
official and ex-official Anglo-Indian to see, from this time forward, 
that his influence increases. As the official wanes the unofficial 
must wax. Leaders of the mercantile community, prominent 
lawyers, retired officers and officials, planters, journalists, etc., 
must, as in our great self-governing Dominions, play a more and 
more influential part in controlling the affairs of the country, 
must come to rely less and less upon the present autocratic 
Government and more upon their own efforts, individual and 
organised, to shape the future of India in accordance with India’s 
needs and aspirations, and in conjunction with Indian leaders.* 

It is three hundred years since the English first appeared in 
India, and it is very necessary at this important stage of our con- 
nexion with the country to recall how it was exactly that we 
came to settle in India and to become so intimately identified 
with its destinies. Until we thoroughly understand the raison 
d’étre and nature of our connexion with India we cannot plan its 
future aright or realise how important is the share which the 
British community in India must always take in constructing 
that future. 

Our object in going to India most obviously was not conquest. 
The idea of conquering India could not possibly have entered the 
mind of the most ambitious Englishman at a time when the 
voyage to India occupied nearly a year and the largest ocean- 
going vessel was no larger than the little coasting barques of the 
present day. The inhabitants of a small island sixteen thousand 


Since the above was written the Indian mail has arrived bringing details of 
a scheme drawn up by a group of leading Indians and heads of the British 
mercantile, planting, and professional community for the gradual bringing 
into effect of the Government pronouncement. The essential features of this 
interesting scheme are (1) that during the period of transition Governments 
of two types must co-exist, one responsible to the Indian electorates for specific 
powers, the other to the British Parliament for all other powers; (2) that the 
responsibility of each must in fact be a real one, and their powers must be suffi- 
cient to enable them to discharge their responsibility efficiently; (3) that 
material for electorates must be created and leaders competent to guide them 
and to translate their mandates into action and law be trained; (4) that a 
beginning should be made in training electorates by giving them power to 
elect State assemblies and by transferring to these bodies the exercise of certain 
provincial functions such as control over Roads, Education, Local Government, 
and Agriculture, and certain specific powers of taxation for these purposes; 
(5) that the experiment should be examined after seven years by a Commission 
and the powers of State assemblies extended, maintained as they are, or cur- 
tailed, according to the results achieved. 
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miles away could not have dreamed of conquering an Empire 
of a hundred million inhabitants under such a ruler as Akbar. 
No Englishman thought of conquest. But what these daring 
adventurers who feared not to risk all the dangers of unknown 
seas, piracy, pestilence and starvation did go to India for, was 
trade. And they held too the patriotic hope that by the riches 
this trade would bring and by the seafaring experience they 
would gain in carrying on the trade, their country’s maritime 
strength would be increased, and England would be able to take 
a high place among the nations of the world. This was a 
perfectly legitimate ambition to hold, for it meant not the con- 
quest of India nor the enrichment of England at the expense of 
India, but benefit to both India and England from the exchange 
of products which the one needed and the other had to give in 
exchange. 

But from the very first that security which is essential to 
trade was lacking. The native powers in India were never able to 
give adequate protection to English traders against attack by their 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French rivals, or even against attacks 
by land. The English traders had, in consequence, to fortify 
their settlements and maintain armed forces. And having their 
armed forces they were inevitably drawn into taking sides with 
the native rulers. Akbar himself was glad enough to have the 
services of English sailors for the protection of the sea-route 
from India to Mecca, for he had no navy. And a Moghul 
governor threatened the English with loss of trade privileges if 
they did not help him against the Portuguese. As the Moghul 
Empire collapsed, and the struggle between the English, Dutch, 
and French grew keener, the English traders had to increase 
their armed forces and become more and more involved in the 
internal politics of India, and eventually to take over the direct 
government of large provinces. As traders anxious to stick to 
their own business they fought against the necessity of under- 
taking the duties of rulers; but unless they were to be content to 
let themselves be ousted by Dutch or French, no other course was 
left to them, though at all times they left native rulers alone 
and supported them in their independence wherever these rulers 
remained friendly. Over seven hundred such rulers, ranging from 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the descendant of the Moghul Viceroy 
of the Deccan, down to petty hill chiefs, remain to this day. 
And we see in the case of Nepal and Afghanistan how persistently 
the British have followed their policy to the present day. Native 
rulers who attacked us or sided with our enemies went under in 
the hard rough and tumble of two centuries of fighting. Those 
who kept friendly have held the guarantee of our protection, 
and seventy million Indians are now ruled by Indian rulers. Over 
the whole of India order has been established, and not only British 
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but French, Russian, Italian, American, Japanese, and, up till 
the time of the War, German and Austrian traders could carry 
on their business in such security as traders had never enjoyed 
before in the whole history of India. At the same time the 
condition of the people has vastly improved. They are better 
educated, live in better houses, wear better clothes, have more 
to eat, and have more spare money to spend in railway journeys, 
invest in jewellery and hoard. Upon this a comparison of the 
accounts of travellers a couple of centuries ago, with what may be 
seen to-day, or a comparison of the condition of the people in an 
ordinary Native State with the condition of the people in an ad- 
joining British Province, leaves no doubt. The British have not 
only established and maintained order: they have deliberately 
set themselves to better the condition of the people, to educate 
them, to associate them in the administration, and they have now 
declared their intention of training them to govern themselves. 

I maintain, therefore, that the British, in the course of their 
three hundred years’ connexion with India, have, as it were, 
grown into the fabric of the country, identified themselves with 
its fortunes, and become as much a part of the Indian ‘ people’ 
as Aryans, Moghuls, Afghans, Parsis, Arabs or any other race 
which has immigrated from outside. Individuals come and go 
from England but the British community remains. It forms the 
cohesive element which keeps the fabric together and the stimu- 
lus which initiates progress. 

I maintain further that this British element in the population 
of India must increase in numbers and increase in influence in 
future. For the same attraction which drew the British there 
in the past—the need of the products of India and the market 
India affords for the products of the United Kingdom—is still 
present and will increase in force as time goes by. And the same 
spur to enterprise—the fierce competition of other European 
nations—is also there and also augmenting in sharpness. When 
the: English first went to the East Indies all they wanted was 
spices—pepper, cloves, nutmegs, etc. Now they want real 
necessaries of life from India—wheat, cotton, oil-seeds, rice and 
sugar. And they want not only what India happens to produce 
but also what she can, with the advantage of her hot climate, 
plentiful rainfall, and fertile soil, be made to produce, such as 
tea, coffee, and rubber. Other nations want these products too, 
and look to India as a market for the sale of their own productions 
—cotton goods, machixery, implements, chemicals, etc. At the 
conclusion of peace and for many years after, while Europe is 
repairing the material damage of the War, there is certain to 
be an immense demand for the products of India, and for mineral 
as well as plant production. The industrial development of India 
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will, also, certainly make great strides, bringing with it the need 
for European experts and European management. There will, 
in fact, be a great world-pressure upon India for all it can pro- 
duce, just as there will be pressure on every other country. 
And with the same certainty as before that if they do not engage 
in the trade the other nations will—Germans or Japanese. 
Russians, French, or Americans—the British will be driven to 
exert themselves to the full. They will not seek to establish a 
monopoly for themselves, and they will not carry on their busi- 
ness to the detriment of the Indians; the Indians, indeed, will 
benefit greatly by their enterprise. But they will put forth their 
utmost efforts to keep pace with the rest of the world; and more 
of them will come to India as merchants, planters, mining 
engineers, industrial experts, railway constructors, etc. So the 
British community will increase in numbers. 

Improvement in communications will also contribute to this 
result. The P. and O. steamer hag taken the place of the frail 
barques of Elizabethan days. But it has not yet, as it certainly 
will when the Suez Canal has been deepened, given place to 
faster, bigger (and therefore cheaper) steamships such as now 
cross the Atlantic. Nor has the railway from Europe yet reached 
India. When P. and O.s have increased to the size of the 
Olympic, when railway trains run to India, and when tele- 
graph rates are cheapened, many more will visit India from the 
United Kingdom and many will be induced to remain there. 
And there is a further improvement in communications which 
cannot fail to have a profound influence on the connexion of 
Great Britain with India. Very shortly men will be flying to 
India in three days. Communication by air will be expensive 
at first but it will cheapen. in time, and people’s capacity for 
paying for it will increase. And with these swift and easy means 
of communication with India and similarly improved communi- 
cations in India itself; and with the more agreeable and healthy 
conditions of life which scientific inventions like the electric fan, 
the motor-car, and now the aeroplane make possible, there will 
be greater inclination among Englishmen to go to India. 

And if the existing British community is thus likely to in- 
crease, it may be taken as quite certain that it will not allow itself 
to be pushed on one side and ignored. Most surely it will demand 
its own proper share in the government of the country, and 
guarantees that in the development of responsible government 
the security and order that three centuries of effort have estab- 
lished shall not be heedlessly cast away. 


So we stand at the opening of a new and greater era in our 
connexion with India. And in holding out the promise of ulti- 
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mate self-government let us realise that effort of the most skilled 
description is needed. It is a big thing we are undertaking. It 
is no mere letting go of the reins of authority into the hands of 
those who are capable of holding them in our stead. It must be a 
positive action, needing creative talent of high order and demand- 
ing more of our genius in the art of government than anything 
we have undertaken yet. The development of self-governing 
institutions in India will necessitate the complete reversal of the 
attitude of mind of 315 million people. The Indians have been 
accustomed throughout their history to autocratic forms of 
government: their social institutions, their teaching, their 
philosophy of life are all based upon the principle of authority 
and tradition. They have been bred to expect commands and 
authoritative decisions, and to lean upon precedent. They have 
been unaccustomed to think or act for themselves. If they are 
to be fitted for self-government, all this has to be changed—to 
be exactly reversed. Self-government in the political sphere 
will be of no avail unless social institutions also are permeated 
with the idea of freedom and responsibility, and social institutions 
will not be thus imbued unless the native disposition of the people 
has been changed in that direction. The great political change 
from the principle of autocracy to the principle of democracy 
cannot be made unless the people make sdcial changes also. 
Institutions, social and religious, which are based on Authority 
will have to be remodelled on a basis of Justice and Liberty. 
People instead of expecting their activities to be directed and 
imposed on them from above will have to depend upon the well- 
spring of activity which cometh from within. 

No less a change than this will be necessary if we are to carry 
out our declared object of developing self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment. And from the outset and all the way through we shall 
have to remember that while self-government may be a proximate 
goal it is not itself an end but only a means to an end. Unless 
we constantly remind ourselves and the Indians of this plain fact 
we shall go fatally wrong. In working for the proximate political 
goal we must always have the real ultimate aim in mind. 

That aim is so simple and so obvious that we are prone to 
forget its fundamental importance and to place in the forefront 
such ideals as Freedom or Character, which though absolutely 
indispensable for the achievement of the true end are not ends in 
themselves. Clearly the only final aim for public or private effort 
in India or in any other.country must be a life of vital affection 
and the enjoyment of beautiful objects—a life of staunch comrade- 
ship, ardent friendships and tender home-loves, culminating in 
that most holy thing there is, the sacred union of man and woman ; 
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und enriched in every phase and aspect by the boundless 
beauties to be discovered or created in Nature, Thought, and Art, 
and by joy in the world in which we find ourselves. Such a life 
—and only such a life—can be the real end for which we struggle 
for Freedom, build up Character, acquire Knowledge and seek 
Wisdom. And it is only with that end ultimately in view that 
‘Self-government’ is required; that any political, social or reli- 
gious institution is established and maintained; or that we need 
develop the natural resources of this earth beyond the-bare neces- 
sities of food and clothing. 

An Ideal is more intelligible when it is personified; and its 
personification is more effective when it is embodied in a real 
person, especially when he has lived our own present-day life and 
under the conditions in which we also have to live. Such a per- 
sonification of the ideal which should animate Englishmen who 
will be concerned in the making of India I find in Julian Gren- 
fell; and I describe him here at some length because I believe 
that the more the British in India can reinforce themselves with 
men of this stamp the more effective will be their influence and 
the richer will be the future of India. We must depend for our 
success much more on personalities of this type than upon the 
best-framed schemes of political reform. They are the forceful 
creative centres who will do the good. We shall not expect 
Bengalis to develop into Julian Grenfells. They must develop 
along their own lines and in accordance with their own natures. 
But personalities of his type furnish the stimulus that India 
needs. They bring health and vigour. And if they do not bring 
a ‘calm atmosphere’ they bring what is better—gusts of strong 
fresh air to cleanse and revivify. 

Julian Grenfell was the very model of the complete, authentic 
Englishman, and what is of special value for our present purposes, 
of the youny Englishman. ‘He was the gallantest man I have 
ever known, and the gentlest,’ one friend said of him. Essentially 
a fighting man and lion-hearted in battle, yet uniting grace with 
strength and sweetness with fierceness. Elemental, natural, 
simple, direct ; bursting with vital energy and with rich-blooded 
joy in life—yet collected also, self-contained and restrained, with 
even poise and balance and with acuteness and high skill in action. 
A practical and vigorous fighter, yet thrilling with splendid poetry 
and inspired by an idealism which, in his own words, required 
‘millions of miles of outlook.” Over six feet in height and of 
magnificent physique, but of exceptional mental capacity also, and 
perpetually fit both in mind and body for the very varied activi- 
ties into which he used incessantly to throw himself. For he 
was a man of immense activity, and activity of his whole nature, 
mind as well as body. And he was accustomed ‘to pitch himself 
clean into the thing of the moment,’ whether it was knocking out 
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a prize-fighter, riding a steeple-chase, or writing a poem. And 
whatever he was at, that for the time being was a passion with 
him : his whole nature was in it. 

Perfection and fullness of life he sought untiringly. That was 
his aim. He wanted ‘an ultimate end that would satisfy all the 
needs of the soul.’ 

And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 
And a striving evermore for these ; 


» And he is dead who will not-fight ; 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


Thus he wrote during the pauses between the first and second 
Battles of Ypres in that poem Into Battle which England ought 
to absorb into her very soul for the inspiration of all future Eng- 
lishmen. He saw the joy there is to be had in life, but he knew 
it was not to be had for the asking: it had to be striven and 
fought for. And in what he called his ‘battle for life’ he was 
as fearless as he showed himself in the Battle of Ypres. For his 
moral courage was even more remarkable than his physical 
courage. And as he sacrificed his life in time of war, so in 
ordinary times he made sacrifices of that ease of living with 
which most of us find it even harder to part. He fought fiercely 
all that was false and hollow ; and in his hatred of what was petty, 
mean and insipid, and his ardent love of intellectual honesty and 
straightness of purpose made many a difficult sacrifice. His battle 
for life was more than a struggle for only existence : it was a fight 
for the complete fullness of life, for all that a man feels himself 
capable of being and longs and prays that he should be able to do. 
It was the struggle for air and breathing-space and scope for 
expansion that every vigorous and original nature has to wage for 
himself. 

In this battle how far did he achieve the end for which he was 
fighting? What was his idea of the perfection of life, and to 
what extent did he realise it? What he most admired may be 
gathered: from his description of his favourite dogs. ‘I do think 
that greyhounds are the most beautiful things on earth ; they have 
all the really jolly things—affection and courage unspeakable, and 
speed like nothing else, and sensitiveness and dash and grace and 
gentleness, and enthusiasm.’ Affection he put first and passionate 
affection in rich and overflowing measure he both gave and 
inspired. Of his family affections this is no place to speak. It is 
only necessary to say that they were of the tenderest. His friend- 
ships were deep and varied. To his old nurse he was devotedly 
attached to the end of her. life. A gamekeeper and he were the 
warmest friends since he was a boy. While at Eton he wrote ‘I 
am simply enjoying my head off here. T have got a ripping lot 
of friends and that makes all the difference.’ This little circle of 
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friends clung together when he went to Oxford. Of his regiment 
he wrote ‘I simply worship the Royal Dragoons: the Colonel is 
the best man in the world.’ Lord Kitchener had an unusual affec- 
tion for him since he was a boy. The noble-hearted Lord Lucas 
wrote of him that he was fonder of him than of any living man. 
Another referred to him as the best of friends and dearest of men 
And it was because of his own courage and sensitiveness and dasi. 
and grace and gentleness that he was thus beloved of his friends. 

Animals too he loved from his earliest days ; and when his grey- 
hounds heard his voice on his return from the trenches they ‘ came 
out of the yard like shrapnel bursting ’ and all ‘ started fighting like 
hell from sheer joy.’ 

Besides affection for men and animals he had also a sensitive 
love of beauty. From his childhood he had loved the woods in 
his own home and the rivers and moors of Scotland. And in his 
manhood he rejoiced in wild nature in the Himalaya and on the 
South African veldt. His poem Into Battle shows the deep 
influence of Nature. And equally did he enjoy the beauties of Art. 
The treasures~of great literature were to him a perpetual joy. 
Greek and Latin he read eagerly for his own delight. For Mase- 
field’s and Rupert Brooke’s poems he had an ardent admiration. 
And he himself edited the Eton Chronicle and a regimental paper. 
For music he apparently had little appreciation. But he could 
draw and paint with skill, and in the winter before the War, when 
not hunting, was absorbed in pictures and Art for which he had 
a very great love—so much so that he announced quite gravely a 
project for giving up the Army and going to Paris to paint. 

These were his qualities. And on the battlefields of Flanders 
all of these were summed up and perfected. ‘ The fighting excite- 
ment,’ he wrote, ‘ vitalises everything, every sight and word and 
action.’ The finest parts of his nature were keyed up to the nth. 
Every faculty was.at its keenest stretch. His home-affections 
were at their very warmest. Comradeship and friendships took on 
a deeper and tenderer tone. Subtler and intenser beauties were 
seen. ‘I have never, never felt so well or so happy or enjoyed 
anything so much,’ he wrote. Even on his death-bed he said 
‘I’ve never been so well and never so happy.’ In those great 
moments he had that satisfaction a man has when he feels he is 
being himself to his full—to the utmost tether of his capacity— 
and feels himself therefore more nearly at one than ever before 
with all his fellow-men and all his fellow-creatures and with the 
great heart-spring of the entire Universe. 

Julian Grenfell was not perfect. With all his radiant joy in 
life and exuberant vitality he had his times of melancholy. Like 
everyone else with ideals he must have felt the great sadness at 
realising how far in every single particular he was below what he 
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would have wished tobe. And with all his love of country he knew 
that England also was not perfect—that in some directions she was 
excelled by other nations. He was, for instance, ‘ absolutely fas- 
cinated by Paris and thought it gloriously light and gay and beau- 
tiful’ and the French people ‘so much lighter of heart than any 
of ours and really much more natural.’ But we cannot have per- 
fection in any single individual or any single country. What he 
and his brilliant school and college comrades—his own brother 
‘Billy,’ Charles Lister, Edward Horner, Patrick Shaw-Stewart, 
all of whom have sacrificed their lives in this War—have given us 
is an impetus and a direction. And the impetus was forceful and 
the direction right. He showed us, too, the courage which men 
need in their battle towards perfection. All of us might, with his 
friend Maurice Baring, say in his memory : 
Because of you we will be glad and gay, 
Remembering you we will be brave and strong ; 


And hail the advent of each dangerous day, 
And meet the great adventure with a song. 


And the Mother who could bring up such a son, provide for him 
the conditions fitting for his development, and inspire in him what 
was his crowning glory, a passion of filial love, we will hold in even 
deeper admiration still. 

The more of such men and women that England can produce 
the better will it be for her and the better will it be for the world 
at large. And it will be a happy thing for India if she can attract 
such to her to help in building up the India of the future. India 
will find in them all that spirituality which she so much admires, 
and combined with it solid commonsense in everyday activities. 
And they on their part will find in India scope to the full for the 
exercise of their own abundant energy and for the practical working 
out of their ideals. Julian Grenfell himself ‘adored India.’ He 
loved the life there, the sport, and the beauty of the Taj and the 
Valley of Kashmir. He wrote a poem on the Himalaya; among 
the activities he planned out for himself was ‘a politico-military 
job on the further frontiers of India’; and his brother wrote to 
him that his real province was among the Indians. 

For men of his fresh vitality, zest in life and practical capacity 
combined with culture and varied interest, whether they come in 
the Army, or the Civil Service, in business, as captains of industry, 
constructive engineers, men of science, technical experts, educators, 
or for love of nature and of varied human interests, India offers 
the widest opportunities. Here are the highest mountains in the 
world, and neither the painter to depict them nor the poet to 
sing of their sublimity has yet appeared; nor has the geologist 
fathomed the mystery of their origin or told the full story of their 
structure. Engineers have not yet trained all her mighty rivers to 
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fertilise the land nor have they transformed into transmissible 
electric energy one-millionth part of the power which these waters 
generate by the fall from their high Himalayan sources. The 
mineral resources of India have so far only been scratched at, and 
mining experts and bold financiers have the richest field for their 
enterprise. One-fifth of the area of India is covered with forest : 
in Burma alone the area under tree-growth is equal to the area of 
the whole of Italy. The trees have grown and decayed and grown 
again in unutilised succession for countless ages : they only await 
the forest engineer with his light railways, his wire rope-ways, his 
many mechanical contrivances to make the valuable material avail- 
able for the purposes of man. The Indian climate is trying for 
human beings but it is good for plants. The rainfall, though vari- 
able and very unevenly distributed, is in most parts plentiful. The 
soil is generally fertile. Labour is abundant. Yet with these 
combined advantages the agricultural out-turn is far below what it 
ought to be. One hundred and fifteen million acres of culturable 
land still await the planters who will clear the forest and heavy 
grass land and with modern mechanical contrivances do what the 
poor native cultivator with his inadequate equipment is wholly 
unable to accomplish. And not only are there these millions of 
acres of land awaiting cultivation, but the land that is already 
under plough yields nothing like the return it might be made to 
yield if improved methods of cultivation were adopted, suitable 
fertilisers used and the best seed sown. The scientific agricul- 
turist with ample capital behind him will find plenty of work to 
hand in bringing this extra land under cultivation and doubling 
the yield per acre. He will find interest too in introducing new 
products. Tea, coffee, rubber and cinchona have all been intro- 
duced into India from outside, and the needs of civilisation may 
force the introduction of still other products. 

As India develops, communications will need improvement. 
There are about 30,000 miles of railway now, but this is not within 
100,000 miles of the requirements of the future India with its 
four or five hundred million inhabitants. The railway engineer 
will therefore have abundant occupation. So also will the aviator. 
Even where the railway runs it will be quicker and easier for admin- 
istrators, inspecting officers, superintending engineers, plantation 
managers and directors to visit their charges by aeroplane, and in 
outlying parts, even in mountainous country, flying facilities will 
be still more welcome. During the War the art of flying has so 
much advanced that it will very soon be as natural to use an aero- 
plane as it now is ‘to enter a motor-car; and for the carriage of 
mails and light but valuable goods, too, aeroplanes will be 
employed, as machines carrying two tons are already being used 
in warfare. On the great rivers of India and along the coasts 
use for seaplanes will also be found. 
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Then with regard to the people, the extraordinary diversity of 
races, ranging from primitive aboriginal savages to cultured 
Bengalis, and the variety of customs, habits, laws, institutions, 
languages and religious beliefs afford to the anthropologist endless 
interest. The only too obvious poverty of the great mass of both 
the agricultural and town population must excite the sympathy 
of the social economist and reformer bent on raising the standard 
of living, improving the quality of labour, raising wages, and 
bettering the house accommodation, clothing, food and social 
environment of the bulk of the Indian people. The illiteracy of 
the vast majority of a people who are by nature intelligent, and 
the advancement of an educated class who until recently were 
unaccustomed to contact with foreign ideas, will arrest the atten- 
tion of the teacher and philosopher. The improvement of the lot 
of women will arouse the sympathy of women. Bringing order 
to and gradually civilising wild frontier tribes and jungle peoples 
is work which will appeal to officers of an adventurous turn. And 
in the development of existing and the introduction of new indus- 
tries the imaginative man of business will find unlimited room for 
his energy. Diy 

Sportsmen will find in India real wild sport of every variety 
from tiger-shooting, pig-sticking, hawking, stalking Kashmir 
stags, ibex and markhor to wild-duck and snipe shooting. And 
the naturalist will find in the wealth and variety of plant, animal 
and insect. life, which a climate ranging from the tropical heat of 
the plains to the arctic cold of the Himalaya fosters, an inex- 
haustible field for research. 

Thus India offers rich inducements to the best Englishmen, 
in whatever direction their natures may be disposed. But if the 
‘great adventure’ is to be a success, the British public must 
sternly discourage campaigns of opprobrium upon their repre- 
sentatives in India. The public must recognise that these men 
would be false to their trust if, in the highly delicate operation of 
shifting the burden of responsibility from the sturdy shoulders of 
British electors to the slender shoulders of Indians, they did not 
counsel that the transference should be made by slow degrees 
rather than by one sudden plump. It is the British in India who 
will have to bear the strain during the difficult transition period. 
They have not been treated with excessive consideration from 
England during the last decade or two; and in the next few 
critical decades they will need all the support to which they ate 
entitled and which England has, in the main, generously given 
to her agents during the last three centuries. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 





THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
(TI) 
THE PROBLEM BEFORE US 


WHEN Britain entered on the struggle for liberty and righteousness 
in August 1914, a marvellous wave of loyalty and devotion swept 
over the Empire. It is the pride of every old ‘Indian’ that his 
adopted country did not fall behind in this respect. In India 
there was the same exultation in the decision of Great Britain to 
draw the sword against the unrighteous and ruthless aggression 
of the Central Powers ; and there was an enthusiastic resolve to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with her in defence of the right. These 
sentiments were shared by all classes, creeds and races. When 
our enemies counted on the Empire being weakened by indifference 
and even disaffection in India, we were encouraged and made 
glad by a display of eagerness and unanimity to rally round the 
King, which was as wide as the knowledge of the crisis. Every- 
where the call was met with a hearty and prompt response that 
exceeded the expectation of the most sanguine. It was a bounti- 
ful recognition of what there has been of righteousness and Chris- 
tian principle in British rule in India. 

It was a great experience—one that makes a man thank God 
that he has lived to see it—to find the Princes and States of India 
vying with one another in the expression and proof of their 
devoted loyalty to the Throne, her soldiers standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow-subjects from other parts of the Empire 
and giving their lives alongside of them in the struggle for liberty, 
and her people of every race eager to do all they knew to identify 
themselves with Great Britain in support of the cause she had 
espoused. All the more wonderful does it appear in view of 
the strenuous efforts which have recently been proved to have 
been made by our enemies to stir up religious and racial animosity 
and political disaffection in India and especially among the more 
ignorant of her people. Their unflinching loyalty in spite of all 
these efforts affords, in the opinion of a distinguished Indian, 


a striking proof as much of the wisdom of those statesmen who have in 
recent years guided the destiny of the British Empire in India as of the 
fitness of the Indian people to grasp the dignity and responsibilities of 
citizenship of a world-wide Empire. 
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The above is a quotation from the able and statesmanlike 
address delivered two years ago by my old Bengal friend, Sir 
Satyendra P. Sinha, as President of the Indian Congress. For 
his uprightness and loyalty both to the Government and to the 
people of India I have always had the highest respect ; and he 
became widely known and esteemed in this country, when he 
came with Sir James Meston and the Raja of Bikanir as India’s 
representatives to the Imperial Conference. His address to the 
Congress is worth reading. One quotation may be made : 


We seek to make no capital out of the service so ungrudgingly rendered 
by our countrymen to the Empire. There is not, I trust, a single person 
in our camp who expects reforms as the price or the reward of our loyalty. 
. . » Nor could any serious and responsible Indian publicist advocate that, 
as the result of the War, there should be a sudden and violent breakage 
in the evolution of political institutions in India. What he does claim 
is that the spontaneous outburst of loyalty must have dispelled distrust 
and suspicion. Therefore without asking for any violent departure from 
the line of constitutional development which far-sighted statesmen— 
English and Indian—desire for India, we can still press for a substantial 
advance towards the development of free institutions in this country. 


This is how this Indian statesman stated two years ago ‘the 
problem before us.’ It seems quite a suitable definition to-day. 
In discussing this problem, he began by stating the political ideal 
for India as nothing short of what President Lincoln described 
as ‘government of the people, for the people, and by the people.’ 
He declared that Britain recognised it as her mission w raise 
India to this ideal. It may be long, he said, before it is realised ; 
but it must be steadily kept in view. ‘The priceless treasure of 
self-government ’ might hypothetically come in three ways: by 
mere free gift; by being wrested from the Government; or by 
progressive improvement in the mental, moral and material 
condition of the people which would on the one hand render them 
worthy of it, and on the other make it wrong any longer to with- 
hold it. A mere free gift, without regard to fitness, is inconsistent 
with British responsibilities to the peoples of India themselves. 
The dream of wresting it from the Government is present only to 
those who are least fit, and is inconsistent with the whole attitude 
of enthusiastic faith and loyalty towards the Empire and its ideals 
so widely displayed in India at thistime. The third is the method 
which is in accordance with the best traditions of British rule, 
with the policy which has been definitely accepted, and with the 
hopes of the best friends of India whether English or Indian. 

We are indeed discussing no new policy: it is not a mere 
impulse that has seized the British Government, to do for India 
something which had never been dreamed of before but had been 
suggested to its grateful heart as a fit return for an unexpected 
and inexplicable display of loyalty and devotion. That is not how 
my friend has read the situation; and most well-informed and 
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moderate men will read it as he does. It is not ‘gratitude tor 
favours to come,’ but a realisation of benefits already received, 
that has produced the loyalty in which we take so much pride 


and pleasure. The other day an Indian gentleman, talking of: 


the matter to me, said that the explanation of Indian loyalty was 
that ‘the Indian people have assimilated the great principles of 
righteousness, justice and freedom for which the Allies are 
fighting : the principles of British rule in India.’ The precise 
form and phraseology of this statement may require very con- 
siderable modification. But there is no doubt that the people of 
India generally—even when quite illiterate—do appreciate the 
regard for righteousness, justice and liberty exhibited in our rule ; 
that educated people in India have learned, and some of them 
have assimilated, these principles; and that moderate men and 
the great bulk of the well-informed and influential recognise the 
systematic application of these principles in the past, and trust 
the British Government to apply them more and more freely in 
the future. Their experience has led them to regard it as natural 
that Great Britain should be standing in this War for these prin- 
ciples; and therefore they take their stand with her and share 
her burden and her sacrifices. 

The British rulers of India have long recognised that their 
principal mission has been to secure for the peoples of India a 
peaceful and righteous- government, to seek to give them edu- 
cation and enlightenment, and to aim at making them fit for 
taking their share in the government and administration of the 
country. It is with this last matter—‘the development of free 
institutions in this country ’—that the problem before us is mainly 
concerned. It is not exclusively concerned with this. Far from 
it. Whatever political problems the Government in India may 
have to solve, it cannot forget the obligation under which it rests 
to maintain, with every effort in its power, a righteous and peace- 
ful administration. Even in making any advance in the self- 
government of the country this obligation has to be borne in mind. 
It may be said that the risk of even serious mistakes may cheer- 
fully and wisely be taken with a view to self-government. This 
statement may be accepted. The best of Governments make 
mistakes; and it is not wise for the British rulers of India to 
insist on it that no mistakes shall be made except by themselves. 
But the degree and character of the risk have to be considered. 

It has also to be remembered that life in India is mainly 
village life. It is an agricultural country. People in England 
cannot easily realise what a difference this makes. In England 
we have one third of the population living in cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants each : in India scarcely one tenth are in towns of 
over 5000. The vast majority of the rural population know and 
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care little about the discussion or urgency of the problem before 
us. The British Government has been made responsible, in the 
providence of God, for the well-being of all the 315 millions of 
the population ; and it cannot make light of what this means. The 
utmost care must be taken, as far as possible, to fit those who 
are to be called to share that responsibility to undertake it without 
undue sacrifice of the interests of the great masses, who them- 
selves have no desire for anything except to live peaceful lives, 
without oppression and without worry. 

It may be similarly true that questions of education, enlighten- 
ment and elevation of the people are not directly involved in the 
political problem. But it is hardly necessary to say how closely 
they are connected with it. On the moral, intellectual, social and 
economic development: of the people depends their fitness for self- 
government. The Governments in India are giving their atten- 
tion very specially to this matter. War conditions have tem- 
porarily arrested or at least impeded their efforts. But the 
matter has pressed itself on their attention ; even in these days of 
difficulty Higher Education is being reformed; and what is not 
less important, plans are being formed for the wider diffusion of 
primary, secondary and technical education and for making it 
more suitable in character and aims to the circumstances and 
requirements of Indian life. Specially noteworthy are the efforts. 
through sound education and the encouragement of co-operation to 
train the village youth to be good villagers and to obviate the 
wholesale removal of the best of them from village life to some 
kind of ‘service’ elsewhere. The progress of education among 
the people generally cannot be said to have been satisfactory. It 
has been impeded by want of funds, by the constant dread of 
raising taxation. It has been perhaps too readily accepted that 
low taxation, even when it results in a low standard of adminis- 
tration, is necessary in India. How far educational progress has 
been hindered also by the indifference to the diffusion of primary 
education shown, with some splendid exceptions, by the great 
majority of vocal Indians of ‘ light and leading,’ none know better 
than those who have tried to push it. This subject is very attrac- 
tive ; but it is impossible to deal with it at the present moment. 
Suffice it to say that, if the advocates of self-government had as 
intelligent and earnest a desire to advance the best interests of 
India as the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, they would, like him, make 
some effort to rouse not the Government only, but also their 
wealthy and influential fellow-countrymen, to strenuous efforts to 
advance education among the people generally. 

What directly concerns us in the present discussion is what 
the British Government has done, and should do, to make the 
people of India reasonably fit for taking their share, and then to 
give them that share, in the government of the country. As has 
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been said, the obligation to do this has long been recognised by 
the British rulers of India. This obligation was set forth in the 
generous promise contained in the Proclamation of the late Queen 
Victoria, transferring the government of India from the East 
India Company to the Crown, a promise renewed by King Edward 
the Seventh fifty years later. It was promised that His Majesty’s 
‘ subjects of whatever race or creed shall be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in his service, the duties of which they may 
be qualified by their education, ability and integrity duly to dis- 
charge.” Of course, this promise had to be carried out carefully, 
with due regard to the interests of the people and the efficiency 
of administration. Yet real progress was made; for the matter 
was steadily kept in view. 

The problem that was set before the Government of India in 
these days was mainly this, how to get Indians fit for high execu- 
tive office in the public service. When I went to India in 1871 
there was one Indian only, even in the ‘ Non-Regulation Province’ 
to which I was appointed, who had reached the grade of Assistant 
Collector. This was the highest executive office held by an 
Indian. Since then we have had Indians as Collectors, Commis- 
sioners, members of the Board of Revenue, and, now at last, 
members of the Provincial Executive Councils in every Province 
where such offices exist. We can also boast a short but distin- 
guished succession of Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council. 
What progress has been made has been due to the fact that it has 
been regarded as the duty of Government to aim persistently at 
fitting Indians for high office and at giving Indians the high 
office for which they are found fit. Public Service Commissions 
like that of 1886-7 or of 1912-15 were not only evidence of the 
recognition of this aim, but also a very effective means of pre- 
venting its being overlooked on the spot. The change brought - 
about has been great; but it has been only advantageous. Unfit 
men have not been thrust into high office; but Indians well and 
carefully trained in the services, or found fit in other lines of life, 
have been selected. The effect has been excellent. 

Meanwhile a great change has been taking place outside of the 
direct service of Government. There is pleasant reading in the 
pages of the Report of the Public Service Commission of 1912-15 
regarding the material and intellectual progress of India since 
1886-7. The'effects of this remarkable progress on the condition 
and outlook of the peoples of India have been so healthy and 
gradual in their operation, as hardly to attract the attention of 
one living and working in the country, unless he has a special 
opportunity of making an effective comparison of the condition 
of things to-day with that of thirty or forty years ago. The 
memory is assisted by this Report in making the comparison. It 
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is only to be expected that the progress of the country, and the 
growing and successful share of Indians in its industrial, com- 
mercial and intellectual life, would lead to their increased parti- 
cipation in public life. In private business and enterprise they 
have proved their fitness to hold their own and make a valuable 
contribution to the prosperity of their country; and it is wholly 
in accordance with the principles of British rule that this fitness 
should also be utilised in its administration. 

The Report gives us striking figures showing the great advance 
made not only in the numbers employed on Municipal and District 
or Local Boards, but also in the application of the elective prin- 
ciple. This training and marked progress in local self-government 
was distinctly planned by the Governments in India and patiently 
carried out by local officers. It was a long while before the 
people showed any great interest in it; but, as with education 
of every kind, experience evoked desire. When I went to India 
in 1871, the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces was 
Sir John Morris, who, if not so ‘ brilliant ’ as some other Chiefs, 
knew the people and cared for their interests as only the men who 
have lived among them can. He was surrounded by many like- 
minded men whose names are household words in the Central 
Provinces to this day. These men set themselves to take the 
people with them in all their plans, and to associate representative 
men of all classes, as far as possible, in the administration. The 
young officer, on joining the Province, was immediately made a 
member of the Municipal Committee and the District Board, and 
taught both to work with the Indian members and also to get 
them to work with him. He was not to do all the work: that 
would be to repress all life. He had to see, not only that the 
work was done, but also that every member was encouraged to 
work. He had often to learn from the Indian non-official member 
and to follow him in work for which he was found fit. He did 
not rule ; but, if he led, hie led in co-operation. No training could 
have been more valuable to him; and no better means could have 
been devised for fitting Indians for a share in administration. 
This system began long before the people asked for it. It did 
not even owe its origin to legislation, which was rather employed 
to confirm what had been already done and to place funds at the 
disposal of the local bodies. 

At the same time, there has been marked progress in the par; 
ticipation of Indians in the legislative work of the Government 
of India and of the Local Governments. Previous to the transfer of 
the government to the Crown in 1858, legislation had been almost 
entirely in the hands of the Executive. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1861 provided for the appointment of ‘ additional members’ of 
the Viceroy’s Council to form a larger Legislative Council. At 
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the same time, the local Legislatures of Madras and Bomba¥ were 
restored, and power was given to extend the Act to other Pro- 
vinces. Now every large Province in India has its Council. In 
1892 all these Councils, both Imperial and Local, were furfhé? 
enlarged ; their powers were increased by provision for inter- 
pellation and discussion of the budget; and the elective element 
was tentatively introduced. By the Councils Act of 1909 still 
further progress was made in giving Indians a more important 
place in the Legislature. The Councils were considerably enlarged ; 
the elective principle was freely applied ; the right of introducing 
resolutions was developed so as to make criticism effective ; and, 
except in the Imperial Legislative Council, the official members 
no longer constituted a majority. This momentous advance 
towards self-government was emphasised by the appointment of 
Indian members to the Executive Councils of the Governor- 
General and of those Local Governments that have such a Council. 

This very cursory account of what was done in the past is 
enough to show the existence of a policy deliberately formed and 
systematically applied. Its aims were two, viz. to employ quali- 
fied Indians in the higher offices, as they proved themselves fit, 
and alse to enlist non-official Indians more and more in municipal, 
district, and provincial administration. The former of these aims 
occupied attention almost exclusively, until the increasing desir- 
ability of decentralisation, and the growing recognition of the 
Indians’ capacity for affairs, led to their employment in local 
self-government and in Provincial and Imperial administration. 
This policy has been applied with due care and caution, but also 
with considerable pluck, by British statesmen who realised, on the 
one hand, their responsibility for the righteous and peaceful 
government of the peoples committed to their charge, and, on the 
other, their duty to aim at the education of these peoples and the 
development of free institutions among them. The progress has 
‘on the whole been steady, though there have been occasions when 
legislation seemed to make very sudden advance. In an attack 
on Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield many years ago, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson illustrated a point which he took by a story, 
which, if my memory serves me right, was something like this. 
A Yankee was hurrying to catch a steamer. As he reached the 
end of the pier the last hawser was loosed and the steamer moved 
off. He sprang aboard. The decks were slippery. His feet 
went from under him and he fell heavily on his back. When he 
recovered his breath, he rose and looked back at the pier-head, 
which was by that time a hundred yards away. He lifted up his 
hands in astonishment and exclaimed ‘Jehoshaphat, what a 
jump!’ And so, as this great policy has been steadily advanced, 
the Legislature has come in every now and then to mark the 
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progress made; and some, who were merely recording progress, 
gave themselves credit for all that years of patient and unobtrusive 
work all over the country had accomplished. 

Let there be clear recognition that it is inconsistent with our 
responsibilities in India to give power to men who have not a 
reasonable degree-of fitness, but also that it is distinctly our policy 
to aim at steady advance towards the development of free insti- 
tutions in that country. On the one hand, there is required the 
exercise of patience on the part of all who are working towards 
this end. The goal should be kept clearly in view, but the race 
must be run with patience. On the other hand, the British 
Government must be prepared not only to put forth every effort 
to improve the moral, intellectual, and material condition of the 
peoples of India, but also to show both alertness and pluck, in 
recognising advance and growing fitness for affairs and in giving 
more and more of self-government. 

‘The circumstances may seem to call for a clear and definite 
statement by the Government of its policy, and of the ideal which 
it involves. Clear statements of both have been made by some 
of the greatest of the rulers of India. But much would be gained 
by an authoritative statement by Government of its acceptance of 
this policy and of its resolute determination to carry it out 
gradually but steadily as circumstances may be found to allow. It 
may well seem that there could be no better time for a frank and 
ungrudging statement of the great aim of our endeavours than 
now, when India has done and suffered all that has been involved 
in a loyal and chivalrous stand with the rest of the Empire and 
with our Allies, through years of war in the cause of righteousness 
and freedom, against arrogant and selfish oppression. Nor could 
there be a time when such a statement would be accepted with 
more faith and confidence than now, when the peoples of India 
have so emphatically indicated their gratitude for what British 
rule has done in the past and their belief in its high aims for the 
future. . 

With such a statement of policy it might quite reasonably be 
desired to announce some distinct advance. It is true that it is 
not long since the Councils Act of 1909 became law. But things 
have moved forward in India. Experience has been gained of 
the working of the enlarged Councils with the abolition (in the 
Provinces) of the official majorities; and the races in India have 
been drawn by the War into more frank and intimate relations. 
These things seem to indicate an opportunity not only for 
declaring policy but also for registering another step forward. 
When one comes to details, however, there is no small difficulty ; 
and there is room for serious difference of opinion. Lord Morley 
in his Recollections writes to the Viceroy regarding the preparation 
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of his own Bill in 1908, ‘The subject is grave; to keep in step 
with you is all-important; to present a front that won’t offend 
the Bureaucracy, nor the non-official Anglo-Indian, nor the Maho- 
metans, nor the right wing of the Congress is no joke.’ These 
chapters of the Recollections are to me distinctly disappointing : 
this is no doubt due in part to their disjointed and jerky character. 
It seems doubtful whether the gravity of the subject was accur- 
ately estimated. There seems no reason to believe that the thou- 
sands of influential Hindus who have no part in the Congress were 
even considered. It would almost appear also that the only way 
for the Secretary of State to keep in step with the Viceroy was to 
drill the latter to his own pace; and there is little evidence that 
he either understood, or thought it worth while to make an effort 
to understand, the four. authorities whom he did not wish to 
‘offend.’ Perhaps Mr. Montagu’s visit to India may be designed 
to enable him to understand the whole situation and the views of 
others besides himself; for he is accompanied by some who have 
knowledge of the past history and experience of this policy of 
Government; and he goes apparently determined to discuss it 
frankly with all classes of men on the spot. If so, he must surely 
carry with him the best wishes of every friend of India. 

It is not to be denied that a good deal of misunderstanding and 
some ill-feeling have arisen in connexion with this visit. There 
is a strong feeling on the part of many that this very ‘grave’ 
matter, which in its details is undoubtedly contentious, should not 
have been pressed forward before the close of the War. The War 
demands the undivided attention of so many who ought to have 
an opportunity of considering and advising on these details that 
it is neither just nor expedient to proceed with their consideration 
at present. Many, both European and Indian, who feel that 
their interests may be most seriously affected by the decisions 
arrived at, are among those who cannot give their attention to the 
matter now. They therefore strongly protest against its being 
raised. At the same time some of Mr. Montagu’s utterances 
before he took office have been interpreted as pledging him to a 
solution of the problem raised which has not yet at least been 
shown to be the wise solution, a solution which is perhaps all the 
more alarming to some because of its bogle-like want of definition. 
This feeling of something like distrust has been apparently inten- 
sified by what a very distinguished Indian has described as ‘ the 
extraordinary vacillation of the Government in the case of 
Mrs. Besant, which I confess I am unable to understand.’ 

The result of this unfortunate combination of circumstances 
has been the outbreak of a storm of resolutions, speeches and 
writings, in associations, public meetings and the Press, indicating 
not only the existence of great difference of opinion as to the 
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measures which should be taken, but also a strong and widespread 
feeling that the formal raising of the discussion of these measures 
while the Empire is still at war is singularly inopportune, and 
that the attitude of the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India in regard to it is not such as to inspire confidence. I am 
not here expressing any view of my own, but am endeavouring 
to do justice to the impression created in my mind by the reading 
of Indian papers and the letters of Indian and European friends 
in India. The Congress has spoken ; some have spoken in support 
of its views; but many Hindus have expressed complete disagree- 
ment with them ; and some non-Brahman Associations and writers 
have denounced them as dangerous. Muhammadans have shown 
that there is grave difference of opinion amongst them ; and they 
as well as the smaller communities show-much anxiety about what 
steps will be taken to preserve their rights and liberties. The non- 
official European community has been greatly stirred and has 
been moved to strong—and sometimes even violent—protest 
against the procedure and alleged views of Government. 

All this is most unfortunate. The subject demands calm and 
careful consideration. It is useless now, however, to dwell on 
this. These things are past: the mistakes, such as they are, 
have been made. What we earnestly desire is that they should 
not unduly prejudice the discussion and solution of the momentous 
questions which have been raised. It is earnestly to be hoped, on 
the one hand, that those who are interested in the matter—and 
what community in India is not?—will now do their utmost to 
make their views intelligible to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, and, on the other, that they will receive frank 
and earnest consideration. The-Secretary of State may seem to 
have rushed too hastily into the inquiry which he has gone to India 
to make ; and the atmosphere is not perhaps well suited for the 
discussion of these questions. But there is no reason why he 
should not learn much that will be of great value in working out 
their solution; nor is it necessary that that solution should be 
unduly rushed. 

A valuable contribution to this discussion was made, under 
pathetic circumstances, in August last, when the Aga Khan sent 
to The Times for publication a memorandum written by the late 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, which he termed his ‘last political will and 
testament.’ It is of the deepest interest ; for it was written by a 
man of high honour, great capacity and singular devotion to Imdia. , 
Early in 1915, while he felt that it was inopportune to raise con- 
tentious questions, he was persuaded, in view of his approaching 
death, to put his views on record for use at a more suitable time. 

The Aga Khan took the responsibility of publishing them last 
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August. It is not necessary to produce the document here. Nor 
need all its proposals be referred to : some of them are not wholly 
relevant; and not all of them would perhaps command assent 
from any critic. But there are points which demand notice. 

Mr. Gokhale’s scheme was based on the grant of provincial 
autonomy foreshadowed in the Delhi despatch. It involved, on 
the one hand, the freedom of the Provincial Governments from 
much of the control and interference to which they are now sub- 
ject, and, on the other, the substitution for this of the control 
of the representatives of the taxpayers through the Provincial 
Legislative Council. He proposed that each Province should have 
a Governor from home, a Cabinet half of whose members should 
be Indian, and a much-enlarged Council, four fifths of which 
should be elected by different constituencies and interests. He 
indicated the more effective voice which the Council would have 
in legislation and taxation. At the same time, he urged a great 
extension of local self-government in Village Punchayats, Muni- 
cipal Boards for towns, and Taluka Boards for districts, the last 
two being wholly elected but with the reserve of stringent powers 
of control by Government. In regard to the Government of India 
he would retain the official majority in its Legislative Council, and 
give it power to pass legislation which it considered essential to 
the vital interests of a Province, over the head of a recalcitrant 
Provincial Council. He also proposed the reduction of the power 
of the Secretary of State to something like that exercised by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

This brief summary of Mr. Gokhale’s proposals is sufficient to 
show that they were bold and vigorous as regards the representa- 
tion of the people on Provincial Councils and local bodies. They 
also involve the excellent principle of leaving the village folk and 
local bodies to manage their own affairs. At the same time, there 
is @ sane recognition of British responsibility for sound adminis- 
tration, and a perception of the necessity for proceeding, earnestly 
indeed but- also with circumspection, on the way towards self- 
government. There is also a shrewd proposal to get rid of 
constant interference from London by what is probably the one 
possible method, viz. the substitution for it of the control of the 
local taxpayers. It is impossible to say without further con- 
sideration that his proposals are not somewhat premature ; but 
they are at least worthy of serious attention. 

I read with interest an appeal to the European community 
recently made by my honoured friend, Sir Narayan Chandar- 
varkar, in which he said : 


Sound finance means finding ways and means by taxation from time 
to time for the increasing demands of the Administration and the growing 
political, social, and economic interests and responsibilities of the country. 
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- . - Are you going to raise them, as you have done till now, without the 
responsible voice of the people, and thereby raise discontent as before and 
now, or will you give them that voice so that they may be able to realise 
their responsibility and help the Administration in securing the interests 
of sound finance? 

This is not a question to be lightly set aside. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that all whose interests are manifestly involved will give 
themselves earnestly and loyally to its solution. 

From none do I desire this effort more than from our own non- 
official fellow-countrymen in India. The work that they have 
done in opening out the country and leading to its economic and 
industrial advance has been invaluable. This work has had its 
marked effect on the political aspirations and progress of the 
people. The men who have done this work cannot stand aside 
as they sometimes seem inclined to do from the political questions 
of the country. It does not do for the commercial community to 
“leave its interests and those of the masses to the care of Govern- 
ment,’ and ‘to abstain from political questions,’ until something 
occurs to arouse suspicion and distrust, and then to rush in with 
angry protest, and so (even unintentionally) arouse race feeling. 
India is their adopted country. They are not there as strangers. 
They are deeply interested in her affairs. They are well qualified 
to form opinions on her problems. Their British instincts should 
lead them to give their help. My own experience is that there 
are few, if any, more useful members of a Legislative Council, and 
few, if any, more level-headed advisers in certain questions that 
have to be decided by an Indian Administration, than some of the 
British merchants and lawyers of our great Indian cities. I do 
trust that they will see to it, as one of them said quite recently, 
that ‘ the zeal and energy they have shown in making their pro- 
test is matched by their zeal and energy in co-operating with _ 
Indians’ in support of any timely and beneficent reform.’ There 
is an old Eastern proverb which says, ‘ Thou shalt not plough with 
an ox and an ass together’ ; but if the races and classes of India 
will give themselves together, with one patriotic purpose, to help 
the Secretary of State in the solution of this problem, he may be 
able to draw a good, straight furrow. 

A. H. L. Fraser. 


1 Since the above was written, most interesting and important conferences, 
held at Darjeeling and Calcutta, between leading Europeans and Indians of 
Bengal, have resulted in the formulation of a scheme of political reform which | 
has been submitted to Mr. Montagu. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
discuss it here. Suffice it to say that the scheme frankly recognises the goal 
of self-government, and proposes to proceed determinedly but with due caution 
towards that goal. This is a most hopeful sign. 
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THE END OF A LONG MISUNDERSTANDING 


WHATEVER may be the verdict of posterity upon President 
Wilson, it will never be forgotten that he was the immediate 
instrument of an alliance between the British Empire and the 
United States which first gave Prussia the warning that, in 
fighting for the supremacy of the world, she would have to conquer 
all the English-speaking races and all the nations already 
intimately associated with them. That warning will bear fruit 
not in this War only but in many a generation yet to come. For, 
unless universal peace be nothing but a dream, it will come by 
the united action of those races and by no other means. It is 
curious to observe how long that union has taken to accomplish, 
and to realise that but for Prussian arrogance and ambition it 
might never have come about at all within the horizon of any- 
one now living. It was for long foreshadowed. Its necessity 
had already been recognised by a few men like John Hay. But 
it seemed continually postponed by causes that were merely 
trivial in comparison with the real issues involved. Some of 
those causes it will be well to recall in the happier circumstances 
of to-day. We are now exactly fifty years from the agitated 
moments of the Alabama claims, and it is also just half a century 
since the body of the Emperor Maximilian was sent back to 
Europe. Each incident has its bearing on what follows and on 
the alliance which has its roots much farther back in history than 
either; for, as. William Roscoe Thayer rightly points out, in 
a striking article on ‘ Anglo-Saxonism’ published in the American 
World’s Work for last November, the permanent friendships of 
nations are rooted not in caprice but in character. Caprice has 
lasted long enough. The stern call of the present War has 
brought out the true character of both Americans and British, 
and this is why they stand together. 

Before 1914, the travelling Englishman first came in contact 
with official America when the customs tug boarded the ocean 
liner, and an oath was exacted in writing of each passenger that 
he carried nothing contraband. This proceeding presupposed a 
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very extended knowledge of a very complicated tariff system, and 
was further completely stultified as soon as the stranger stepped 
ashore, for an exasperating and thorough search of every article 
of his baggage was instituted by officers who evidently were well 
aware of the nature of an oath. 


Hasty GENERALISATIONS. 


Such treatment was hardly calculated to give the foreigner 
any strong prejudice in favour of his new surroundings. And 
he soon found that the few opinions he might have formed of the 
Great Republic from the conversation of her tourists were des- 
tined to an equally rapid and unfortunate transformation. For 
Americans see other countries with the keen, criticising eyesight 
of a quick-witted race; their own land they describe entirely in 
terms of the imagination. There things ‘are,’ or ‘are not,’ 
according to an ideal of the speaker’s which can rarely be recon- 
ciled with existing actualities. American visitors to England 
are equally astonished to find that a theory which they imagined 
to be monarchical has developed into the fact of free and more 
or less enlightened government. In the United States the ele- 
ments of citizenship and of society will be found to be even still 
very far from agreeing with an ideal which has not yet had time 
to be realised. No sooner was the traveller, before the War, 
fairly on his way toward Fifth Avenue than he perceived that 
the majority of New York streets were paved with good 
intentions. 

A very short stay brought the further distressing revelation 
that the ‘Home of the Brave. and the Land of the Free’ was in 
reality the private preserve of a plutocracy of Bosses and of Rings. 
I speak, of course, of conditions before the War. As the process 
of comparison continued, the intelligent observer, upon either 
side of the Atlantic, found himself more and more compelled to 
abandon those nominal fallacies hitherto associated in his mind 
with the catchwords ‘Republic’ or ‘ Monarchical institutions.’ 
But if both nations have not attained the same freedom, both have 
the same desire, the same ideals. It was from the facts of English 
government that the ideals of Washington were taken, and 
America is struggling, through altered stages and conditions, to 
the same goal now. The country is very large and very young ; 
its difficulties are the result of rapid growth and the unexpectedly 
sudden appearance of enormously important problems. There, 
can be little wonder that the transition stage was marked by 
bribery, dishonesty and numberless unpleasant symptoms, which 
were the result of abnormal conditions, not of the innate worth- 
lessness of governments or institutions. 

The English visitor, in fact, soon after landing, found all the 
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prejudices of his birth and his upbringing sharply emphasised. 
The faults of New York were her most conspicuous features; he 
attributed them not to her only but to all America; and he did 
so without in the least realising the width or the unfairness of 
his first hasty generalisations. The prejudices of the Englishman 
at home are based upon as little knowledge as are the generalisa- 
tions of the hasty visitor among the novel surroundings of America. 
Both nations have occasionally betrayed a little mutual 
misunderstanding. And the fetters of financial delicacy or the 
necessities of diplomatic reserve too often cramped the utterances 
which might have enlightened either side. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 


Striking events in the last ten years before the War directed 
public opinion in England towards the United States in a far 
more intelligent and persistent manner than was ever the case 
before. Improvements in communication, by cable, by mail, 
and by steamer, also greatly facilitated mutual intercourse and 
understanding. But English opinion was scarcely helped to a 
correct judgment by a Press whose privilege it is to guide no less 
than to reveal. Can it be that the English public are somewhat 
too ‘ provincial’ in their grasp of foreign movements? Or is it 
possible that sufficient responsible, direct and meman information 
was not forthcoming? 

The appalling personal methods of the heantiie Press seem 
to have obscured the truth that on broad national questions that 
Press is seldom wrong. The repulsive system of handling cer- 
tain kinds of news seems to have prevented English readers from 
appreciating the dignity and balanced judgment often seen upon 
what is called the ‘ editorial page.” The American Press has no 
censor ; it lives by yelling. The very government as well proceeds 
by clamour and outcry ; for itis a popular government and the voice 
of the mass of common people is not sweet. But in the end, 
when the shouting is all over, it will generally be found that a 
solid position has been won, based upon public conscience and 
upon common-sense ; not due only to those financial reasons which 
have been somewhat unduly emphasised, not influenced by Wall 
Street speculators only; but based upon the larger arguments 
of an infinitely larger public. For neither Wall Street alone 
nor New York alone nor the Eastern States alone can claim to be 
the voice of the American people as a whole. 

There was every reason for some misunderstanding by England 
of the methods and the character of our kin across the Atlantic. 
And chief among those reasons was the fact that the great 
majority of our relations with the United States were more of a 
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financial than a diplomatic nature. Again, not only was the 
financial news thus given a disproportionate importance, but the 
more picturesque reports of crime in an enormous extent of par- 
tially civilised territory were too often deliberately picked out 
and labelled. American estimate of our own national character 
would be proportionately influenced if they read only the items 
of our Police Courts or the horrors of our slums. Americans are 
not ignorant of the imperfections of their South and West; but 
in these matters too they ask their older critics to remember that 
neither South nor West compose the total of their various and 
varied States. To one valid excuse for their imperfect 
information the-English public may no doubt lay claim. A few 
good paragraphs upon one page cannot give its tone to a whole 
paper ; and when Englishmen are told of the enormous circula- 
tions that are obtained by methods which they rightly hold in 
absolute abhorrence, they cannot be blamed for misunderstanding 
a nation to whose support such methods owe their origin and 
their success. 

The real sentiments of Americans towards us as Englishmen 
are at first equally unintelligible. The original Panama: policy 
and the Venezuela Message made them more unintelligible still. 
And in this it must be admitted that the slower methods of English 
diplomacy and of the English Press had the advantage of re- 
straining a too hasty judgment. Nor was this moderation of 
that day alone; it is as extraordinary in time as in extent. To 
take a few instances: there was the Sackville-West affair, of 
which memories have lately been revived ; there was the Behring 
Sea altercation; there were the diatribes of Mr. Blaine, with 
the crowning incident of his elevation to the Cabinet, an incident 
which alone would have justified a ‘serious complication’ with 
any European Power; and then there was the Panama Canal. 
Yet England realised throughout that all this was the fault of 
a defective system of internal politics which had no bearing 
at all upon international relations. Nothing was more 
characteristic of Americans than to allow the continuance of a 
state of affairs which they admitted to be bad. They trusted 
to luck that all would turn out right in.the end. Nothing but 
a cosmic disturbance hitherto unequalled in their history has 
cured them. 


Tue In1sH Votre ~ 


After American Independence had been sealed at Yorktown 
in 1781, it was realised by the best men in both countries that 
our Colonies had revolted in order to recover the liberties which 
every Englishman regarded as his natural inheritance : liberties 
which, significantly enough, had been in this case curtailed by 
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a German monarch. ‘The war of 1812 stamped the character of 
permanence on the American nation as its Civil War gave it 
coherence and indivisibility, and let it be remembered today— 
when every Englishman is grateful to the United States—that 
if Lincoln had once yielded to the clamour for a premature peace 
before his weary four years of war were over, there would have 
been two hostile States on the American continent, one based 
on slavery and the other on freedom ; and there would have been 
not much more hope for the improvement of either than we see 
in Russia now. The lesson is well worth remembering at the 
hour when ‘ Pacifists’ renew their barren outcries here. 

By 1823, only eight years after the Battle of New Orleans, 
President Monroe, Jefferson, and Adams were accepting from an 
English statesman, Canning, those suggestions which were to 
become the famous ‘ Monroe Doctrine.’ Those suggestions had 
their real origin when the Duke of Wellington walked out of the 
congress of Vienna and refused even to discuss the proposal of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia that the yoke of autocracy should 
be replaced upon the territories of Central and South America ; 
and the further step to North America would obviously be quickly 
taken. The ‘Iron Duke’ had already made his attitude on this 
question perfectly clear when he refused to take his Peninsular 
veterans across the Atlantic to wrest the North-West Territories 
from the new Republic. The position created by Monroe’s 
Message in 1823 emancipated a continent, and that position 
was only made possible by England. . The memory of that 
fact, and the repetition of that spirit, have prevented any 
open quarrel ever since; but they did not prevent mis 
understandings, either during the Civil War (when we bitterly 
offended the North) or even later; and the chief cause of these 
misunderstandings was always to be found in the Irish element 
of the American population. The Irish, ever since they began 
seriously emigrating after 1840, invariably nurtured a bitter 
hostility against us. God knows they may have once had good 
reason. But hatred cannot be eternal. It should not outlast 
the honest effort to eradicate its cause, even to atone for its origin. 
Yet Irish Americans only saw in every English effort to help 
Ireland a new incitement to abuse the Saxon tyrant. They had 
a quite intelligible motive. They got very large sums of money 
out of the United States from those who sympathised with the 
unending tale of Irish misery and oppression. They also 
secured such a ‘pull’ in American politics that at last no 
President felt safe till he had secured the Irish vote, and the 
policy that vote implied is the explanation of many an otherwise 
unintelligible attempt to ‘twist the British Lion’s tail.’ So 
far were these ideas carried that Lowell, one of the strongest ~ 
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supporters of Home Rule and one of the best of a distinguished 
line of American Ambassadors, was outrageously attacked by 
Irish Americans for ‘ Anglo-mania.’ These things should be 
Yémembered now only as explanations of the past. The Sinn 
Feiners in Dublin have definitely destroyed the old connexion. 
Americans are now definitely fighting all that Prussia stands for, 
and no friends of Germany can be friends of theirs as well. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S PoLicy 


Today we have well-nigh forgotten how Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Olney, who were as staunch admirers of England as any two 
politicians in the States, suddenly launched the Venezuela Mes- 
sage like a bolt from the blue. Yet, even then, it was realised that 
the domestic policy of these men had been bitterly criticised, and 
that towards the end of their terms of office they very probably 
would retaliate upon their opponents by the well-tried methods 
of an attack on England. As a matter of fact they did not shrink 
from employing methods which would have been impossible to 
a Franklin or an Adams; they used weapons familiar to their time 
and their surroundings; they deliberately played with fire. Yet 
it was recognised that the quarrel which they aroused in a manner 
so entirely contrary to all the best traditions of their history was 
but the attempt of a discouraged and unappreciated President 
to retire from office with some semblance of a national prestige. 
‘Universal Arbitration’ is what Mr. Cleveland desired should be 
inscribed upon the tombstone of his Presidency. Mr. Taft 
struggled for the same ideal. Dr. Wilson follows the same path. 

But it is not too much to say that to the good sense and moder- 
ation of English writers and English statesmen was alone due the 
fact that the Venezuela question and others like it did not imme- 
diately produce a war. And this reticence was not by any means 
the result of merely financial considerations. As has been said, 
it was the result of a knowledge of the uproarious internal politics 
of America, which alone could explain the vagaries of that enfant 
terrible of diplomacy before 1914. 

Let me recall the very curious events of the winter of 1895. 
President Cleveland suddenly announced that the United States 
would send a Commission of its own citizens to find out the 

‘boundary-line between Venezuela and British Guiana, and that 


England must be forced to respect that finding, because the Monroe ' 


Doctrine forbade the aggrandisement on the American continent 
of any European Power likely to be detrimental to the U.S.A. On 
this my first observation would be that the real ‘ Monroe Doctrine’ 
laid down the general principle that if the U.S.A. never inter- 
fered with the dynastic squabbles of monarchical Europe, neither 
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should European Powers do anything on the other side of the 
Atlantic likely to hurt the U.S.A. It was, in fact, an American 
corollary of the European theory of the ‘ Balance of Power.’ No 
war between English-speaking peoples was possible under the 
intention of those who framed the doctrine. 

The foreign policy of President Cleveland had previously been 
distinguished, first by an attempt to reinstate monarchy in Hawaii, 
and secondly by utter indifference to Cuba’s struggles for free- 
dom against the monarchy of Spain. He then produced the 
attempt to dictate to England the settlement of a boundary dispute 
between two neighbours in South America. His Message, indeed, 
implied that the U.S.A. assumed a protectorate over the Western 
Hemisphere, where Britain owned most of the American continent 
before either the U.S.A. or Venezuela came into existence, 
and where Britain owns more land than is held by the U.S.A. 
at the present moment. It implied a bloody and disastrous 
war made possible between England and the States because 
of a small and unimportant South American Republic, as if 
any harm to the U.S.A. were possible from that quarter 
even had it been intended. For, in the first case, the 
triviality of the boundary dispute over a few hundred miles 
of uninhabitable desert is evident from the mere fact of its 
having lasted over seventy years; and in the second case, 
had any harm to the United States been contemplated by 
English operations on the American continent, the whole frontier 
of Canada had for a century offered the best of opportunities. As, 
therefore, the Monroe Doctrine only contemplated those contin- 
gencies from which the possibility of danger from European 
Powers to the U.S.A. and England jointly might arise, the use 
of the doctrine in this instance was doubly misplaced. 


THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES 


It, however, happened that a large section of the Southern 
and Western States were always in opposition to anything Eng- 
lish. This for several reasons. The country is larger than Eng- 
lishmen ever realise, and the South and West are not only farther 
from Europe geographically, they are also farther socially than 
the North and East. Being, also, far more the result of a great 
mixing of the nations, they have developed a new, young and 
strong civilisation of their own, resentful in the extreme of any 
European methods, and distrustful of the North and East. I 
may add that the South and West form the majority. There was, 
however, more than this. Throughout the States there was that 
feeling of innate antagonism which came from their enforced 
recognition of a superiority due—as they considered—to greater 
age alone. Like a forward child proud of his own sudden strength, 
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they believed that they were ‘greater than their fathers were.’ 
It must be considered, too, that just as our children imbibed 
antagonism to France from the Napoleonic Wars and the history 
of Agincourt and Cressy, facts taught them in their earliest days, 
so the children throughout America, destitute of European tradi- 
tion and history, with the annals of their country condensed and 
magnified by the nearness of its birth, having still in their midst 
widows who drew pensions from the Government for husbands 
dead in the English wars—so these children, I say, imbibed anta- 
gonism to England in the facts of Bunker’s Hill and the Declar- 
ation of Independence, taught them in their youth as the great 
achievement of their countrymen. The very fact that their 
admiration for English culture and English refinement and tradi- 
tion was, as it were, forced from their reluctant independence, 
added but to their anxiety to prove themselves in the right when- 
ever the opportunity offered. 


Wuat OnE NEWSPAPER DID 


Popular sentiment in the United States by December 19, 1895, 
was in a state of wild excitement, fanned by all the great morning 
papers except one, by all the evening papers save the Post. I was 
at the late Joseph Pulitzer’s luncheon table in his cottage at 
Lakewood, New Jersey (where President Cleveland had lived for 
several months with his family in former years), when the first 
news came by telegraph from Washington that ‘Cleveland had 
sent a red-hot Jingo Message to Congress.’ There was only time 
for the evening papers to copy the Message, which was in print 
and in the members’ hands before the actual words were officially 
read to them by the Speaker. The Evening Post alone ventured 
to doubt the wisdom of the step. The others had scarcely any 
comment, except in explosively bellicose headlines. Thé next 
morning the great papers were all yelling for war, screaming with 
patriotism gone off at half-cock. The World alone came out with 
a serious editorial, telephoned by Pulitzer from Lakewood, calling 
Cleveland’s message ‘a grave blunder.’ Pulitzer pointed out 
that after such language there seemed but two alternatives—war 
or peace, defeat or humiliation ; for war America was not ready ; 
peace implied a humiliating withdrawal. It was a general opinion 
that, however certainly the enormous resources, inventiveness 
and energy of the States might bring victory in the end, yet the 
first shock of conflict must prove disastrous. 

If, then, this was a blunder made by the President, why did 
he take a step which was presumably the result of a long pre- 
meditated policy? During the first twenty-four hours we almost 
came to the conclusion that it was a master-stroke of gambling 
genius in the great game of politics. For these reasons : 
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THE GAMBLER’s THROW 


It had hitherto been uncertain whether Cleveland wanted a 
third term or not. He had said nothing. There were four or 
five Republican candidates, but not a single democratic Possi- 
bility except himself. Yet he had disgusted the Democrats, in the 
South and West especially, and even in much of the North-East, ~ 
and he was the natural enemy of the Republicans. To be Pre- 
sident he was bound to get at least the whole Democratic vote 
and some portion also of what was now Republican. It would 
appear, then, that, with a third term as President in 1896 in his 
mind, he had begun to define his political position some years 
before by certain announcements as to the Tariff Question and the 
Silver men made in his first great annual message to Congress, 
which corresponds to the King’s Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. This conciliated the Democrats ; and a passage concerning 
Venezuela was inserted which attracted little attention at the 
time, but which, in the light of subsequent events, implied inevit-. 
ably a further pronouncement of policy on that question, and a 
more decisive utterance as to the position and wishes of the 
United States. 

His own party being thus placated, there remained the sup- 
port of the Republicans, and the enthusiasm of the whole nation, 

- to be secured. He secured them by the only method to his hand, 
the Venezuela dispute. By a bold “bluff’ he came out publicly 
as the standard-bearer of Freedom and of American sentiment 
dead against England; he became the champion of the nation’s 
ideals; more to his purpose, he became an inevitable candidate 
for the next Presidential election, and the inevitably successful 
candidate, because the man who began the fight would have to 
be the man to carry it through. Further, even if he failed to be 
re-nominated for the third time as President, owing to ineradic- 
able animosity of party or of nation, he would close his political 
career as the inaugurator of principles based on the Monroe 
Doctrine which no future President would be able to neglect. 
He might win. He could not lose. 

When that Venezuelan Message came before Congress, it was 
addressed to a Republican assembly, an assembly opposed to the 
whole Democratic Party of which Cleveland was the head. Amid 
the murmur of national excitement which was already echoing 
in Washington itself, that Congress could do but one thing— 
gamble a little better than the President :‘see his hand, and go 
one better,’ make an even bolder ‘bluff.’ They did it. They 
unanimously voted to send the Commission to Venezuela, which 
Cleveland recommended, to investigate the boundary-line. This 
did not commit them to a Declaration of War, while it was a sop 
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to momentary popular excitement as great even as the original 
stimulus of the Presidential Message. 

A day or two later the Senate actually agreed—also unani- 
mously—to the vote of 100,000 dollars for the expenses of the 
appointed Commission, the members of which would be chosen 
by the President. 


JOSEPH PULITZER’S ATTITUDE 


You will now realise that Joseph Pulitzer, after having firmly 
defined his position on the President’s Message, and called it 
‘a grave blunder,’ was in a few hours confronted with this unani- 
mous vote of Congress. He was wise enough, even under the 
pressure necessitated by the extraordinarily rapid progress of 
events, to see the meaning of the procedure of Congress. He 
was astute enough also to see that this very Commission was the 
one safe way of withdrawal from the serious diplomatic position 
created by the Presidential Message, after that Message had pro- 
duced the political effect in America desired by its writer; he 
realised that the Commission, being wholly composed of the tools 
of the President’s wishes, might be instructed to say that they 
found the boundary-line as claimed by England was the correct 
one; and foreign relations would remain unchanged, while the 
political results of his Message would have produced a successful 
Election before the Commission could show any fruits of their 
labour at all. : 

I consider this a very remarkable instance of the political fore 
sight of the late Joseph Pulitzer, more especially when you 
remember that he was unable to read or write a single word owing 
to being almost blind, that the contents of every American and 
European newspaper had to be read aloud to him, and the results. 
formulated, without any notes, in his head, and that he had to 
dictate every syllable of the difficult and delicate editorial leaders 
published in the World. 

All the time there was the real, the constant danger, entailed 
by this unscrupulous playing with fire. Serious rupture might 
really have occurred, in spite of the fact that England did not 
care, and thinking Americans did not wish it. Affairs might have 
been precipitated by hasty action on the part of Venezuela, who 
persisted in taking ‘Uncle Sam’ very seriously, considering that 
the United States were sword-in-hand behind her, and that she 
might therefore defy and even insult England with impunity. 
Matters might have grown beyond the control of the principals, 
out of the hands of the more cautious diplomatists, and fire might 
have blazed out among the combustible elements of popular 
feeling upon both sides until the flames were past all quenching. 
Yet even if Congress or Senate had been seriously contem- 
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plating war by their unanimous votes, it may be truly argued that 
in neither were the people really represented ; for in the North 
and East politics were ‘ bossed ’ by Platt and Croker, and members 
of both Houses were in most cases more representative of their 
wills than of the will of the people. The West, on the other 
hand, being, like the South, somewhat better represented by its 
members, somewhat more desperate and hard-up and therefore 
ready for any new conditions, yet was after all only a part—and 
not the most influential part—of the community as a whole. The 
body politic of the United States began gradually to recognise the 
folly of so great a war for so contemptible an object ; and the week 
following the Message was an extraordinary one. Panics in Wall 
Street on the Stock Exchange followed one another fast. In three 
days stocks (and especially those American securities held by 
European investors) depreciated to the astounding extent of 
100,000,000/. On the fourth day nearly a million sterling in gold 
was shipped to the country with which war was threatened, simply 
because English investors were redeeming their securities in cash. 
A vote for 20,000,0001. for preliminary expenses in improving the 
army and navy had been proposed. People began to realise that 
even the shadow of war was an expensive thing. 


WHAT STOPPED THE FEVER 


Yet the morning papers continued to scream bellicose adjur- 
ations and defiance. The World alone steadily progressed in its 
proof of the mistakenness of Mr. Olney’s Message. Word by 
word and line by line it was mercilessly criticised and exposed. 
The Monroe Doctrine in its original entirety and truth was word 
by word enunciated. Letters to Joseph Pulitzer began to pour in 
from every side, from business men and serious thinkers, thanking 
him for his stand. Then he filled the paper with cables not 
only from prominent Americans but from every Bishop and Arch- 
bishop in Great Britain, from Gladstone, from Lord Rosebery ; 
last and greatest achievement of all, from the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards King Edward the Seventh). Even Rudyard Kipling, 
then in Vermont, was judiciously bombarded. He thanked the 
paper for its generous offer of a dollar a word for a thousand 
words on the question why America can never conquer England. 
He regretted that this was a matter on which no British subject 
had information for sale. That little phrase went all round the 
world. 

But apart, of course, from judicious diplomacy on our side of 
the Atlantic, the real thing which finally stopped the war fever 
among the population of New York was one of those unrelated 
incidents which you will never guess. It was the Jameson Raid, 
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which took place on the 29th of that December; and for the 
following reason: Feeling in America rose much higher than 
Englishmen in London ever realised. Men stopped talking when 
I entered the sitting-rooms of the University Club or the Man- 
hattan, because their previous conversation would have hurt the 
feelings of a British guest. They were very much in earnest too ; 
all the more so because London persisted in taking no notice. 
‘Suddenly came the Kaiser’s offensive telegram to Kruger, and the 
outburst of resentment against Germany which showed that 
London could get roused when it was worth while. In less than 
forty-eight hours afterwards the Americans had given up their 
war-scare altogether. p 

On the last day of that year I was present at a big dinner 
party in New York. There was not much real talk till the 
ladies left the room. There were judges, and politicians, and 
‘writing men,’ and a polo player, and Chauncey Depew, who. for 
some time did most of the talking, and led the chorus of congra- 
tulation which went up from all the men on the strength and 
rectitude of Joseph Pulitzer’s comments on the war-scare. Pulitzer 
said nothing, and I was interested to observe that they outvied one 
another in praising his policy of dignified peace and national self- 
restraint. They were most of them public men and they spoke 
well. Suddenly Pulitzer rose from his chair, banged the table 
with his fist till all the glasses rang, and shouted ‘ D—— it all, 
gentlemen, this is very well, and thank you all, but why was there 
never a word of this in public?’ It was a fact that not one had 
dared to raise his voice against the popular excitement, except 
Pulitzer himself. And he did it at the risk of losing circulation, 
as everyone prophesied that he would—whereas his daring was 
rewarded by an enormous increase in the weeks which followed 
the proof that he had been right. 

His guests hastily proceeded to discuss the subject of the Pre- 
sidential Message, and the point was clearly brought out by some 
- one that in the sentence saying that the United States would be 
satisfied if Venezuela were satisfied, Cleveland really ‘ gave away’ 
and weakened the whole Monroe Doctrine which he had so bom- 
bastically asserted a few lines before. For it was quite within 
the bounds of possibility that England might suggest a money- 
arrangement with Venezuela that would result not only in adjust- 
ment of the boundary claim but in a practical ‘ protectorate’ over 
the whole country. This is the last argument I remember. 


JOHN Hay AND THE KAISER 


It is certainly the last argument I shall here record. For it is 
my belief that we have buried in oblivion the last serious misun- 
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derstanding that might have kept two great countries apart. That 
‘it was the last is due as much to the late John Hay as to any 
single citizen on either side of the Atlantic. As the private 
secretary to that great and lonely statesman, Abraham Lincoln, © 
Hay had been in close touch with all that was noblest in American 
democracy. As Assistant Secretary under Evarts in the Hayes 
administration he had kept in touch with modern developments 
of policy. As a powerful writer in the Tribune he had learnt 
both to express his views and economise his knowledge. At the 
age of fifty-nine he spent a summer here, while McKinley and 
Bryan were fighting the election that followed the Venezuela 
Message, and the good he did in smoothing over susceptibilities 
which that Message might have ruffled can never be over-esti- 
mated. No one could have been more fittingly chosen as Ambas- 
sador in 1897. For in less than a year after his appointment 
Europe was once more thrown into agitation by the decision of 
the United States to assist Cuba in rejecting the yoke of Spain. 


It was not known at the time, but it should be widely known 
now, that, as soon as America had déclared war, the Kaiser 
secretly proposed to England and France that their three fleets 
should prevent the Americans from ever reaching Cuba at all. 
If he had succeeded, no nation in the history of the world would 
have been more bitterly humiliated than the United States, for 
they would have been entirely powerless to carry out their original 
and announced intention, and they were completely at the mercy 
of the three fleets had they desperately determined to fight a 
passage through by accepting war against them all. The English 
Foreign Secretary, however, told the Kaiser that if the English 
Fleet took any part in the war at all, it would be to stand between 
the Americans and any European ships that barred their way. 
Characteristically enough, the Kaiser retorted (in a private con- 
versation) that ‘if I had had a larger fleet I would have taken 
Uncle Sam by the scruff of the neck.’ He tried to do so, alittle 
later, in Manila Bay, when Admiral von Diederich, after threat- 
ening Admiral Dewey, found to his discomfiture that English 
diplomacy was not limited to empty phrases, and that Admiral 
Chichester was perfectly ready to hoist the Union Jack beside the 
Stars and Stripes. That incident, combined with the realisation 
that his telegram to Kruger was actually an empty piece of brag- 
gadocio, determined the Kaiser to build a German fleet at all costs ; 
with the result that to-day he is faced not by a Dewey or a 
Chichester only, but by the whole English-speaking race on both 
sides of the Atlantic and in every quarter of the globe. 

tT PR 
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THe NEw ConpDiITIONS 


As Joseph Chamberlain said at Birmingham, on the 11th of 
May 1898, when speaking of arbitration and the United States : 


There is a powerful and generous nation. They speak our language. 
They are bred of our race. Their laws, their literature, their standpoint 
upon every question, are the same as ours. . . the more cordial, the fuller 
and the more definite these arrangements are, with the consent of both 
peoples, the better it will be for both and for the world; and I even go so 
far as to say that, terrible as war may be, even war itself would be cheaply 
purchased if, in a great and noble cause, the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack should wave together over an Anglo-Saxon Alliance. 


Now that these prophetic words have come true, let us remember 
what we owe to the Duke of Wellington and Canning. Let us 
remember that the Monroe Doctrine, which they really created, 
only began what the fighting in Cuba and the Philippines con- 
tinued—the principle that the United States could no more stand 
aloof from the civilisation of which they were an offshoot and a 
part, than could the United Kingdom stand in ‘ splendid isolation ’ 
from the rest of Europe. But the final corollary of the famous 
Doctrine only appeared, and could only be accepted, when it 
became clear that the Kaiser’s attack upon his nearest neighbours 
was really an attack upon both the British Empire and the United 
States, an effort to secure the domination of the world. Fortun- 
ately for both English and Americans, the true meaning of, his 
desperate move was realised in time ; and we should never forget 
that of all the changes produced by the War, the change in 
American thought and development will be perhaps the most 
dramatic. One of the greatest and wealthiest Republics which 
history has ever known is now side by side with the oldest Con- 
stitutional Monarchy in the world in a struggle for the preser- 
vation of ideals of life and government which are more ancient 
than any State now in existence. Their victory will imply far 
more than the final conquest of an ambitious and atheistical 
camarilla of military tyrants; it will herald the dawn of a new 
era in which invincible might will for the first time be on the side 
of immemorial right, and the safeguarding of civilisation can for 
the first time be safely trusted to its most powerful exponents. 


THEODORE A. COOK. 





THE WORLD’S DEBT TO ITALY AND 
HOW TO PAY IT 


Many Englishmen view Italy’s attitude during the War with 
somewhat mixed feelings. They are full of admiration for the 
gallantry and generous determination with which in May 1915, 
at a time when the outlook for the Allies was extremely dark, 
Italy resolved to fight for the Right and drew her sword regardless 
of the consequences. At the same time they are greatly puzzled 
by certain aspects of Italian policy and by certain manifestations 
of the national will which seem scarcely reconcilable with Italy’s 
high purpose and ideal motives. They have learned with sur- 
prise that at the beginning of the War many Italians, wishing 
to maintain a passive neutrality to the end, passionately opposed 
Italy's participation in the War and considered the intervention 
of their country a serious blunder if not worse, and they are still 
more puzzled when they are told that even now many Italians 
distrust France and England and would welcome a peace by 
agreement with the Central Powers. Moreover they cannot 
understand why many of those Italian idealists who have gone 
to war in order to vindicate the right of nationalities to govern 
themselves, and who assert that they are fighting in order to free 
the Italians of the Trentino and of Trieste from an alien yoke, 
have demanded that their country should acquire by force terri- 
tories inhabited by Greeks and Serbians without regard to the 
wishes and the national claims of their inhabitants. The policy 
of absolute rulers is shaped by their personal ambitions, while 
that of democratic nations springs from their pressing needs. 
Italy, like England, is a crowned democracy. Necessity, not 
ambition, dictates her policy. Unfortunately the national needs 
of Italy are not sufficiently known abroad. In the following pages 
an attempt will be made to describe and analyse as exhaustively 
as possible Italy’s position and her national desires and require- 
ments, by means of the Italian Government -publications, such 
as the Censuses, the Agricultural and Industrial Reports and 
the excellent Annuarit Statistici Italiani, which supplement the 
information which the author has gathered in the country. Such 
an analysis may do a great deal of good. It should make under- 
301 
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standable Italy’s attitude and policy and free it from the sus- 
picion of ambiguity. A complete understanding of Italy’s vital 
needs may conceivably lead to certain measures on the part of 
the Allies which will create the closest intimacy between Italy 
and her partners for decades and ‘perhaps for all time. It may 
lead to a new departure in international policy, to measures which 
may be summed up in the phrase ‘An Empire for Italy.’ 

The Italians possess to the strongest extent the artistic tem- 
perament. ‘They are a nation of warm-hearted idealists who are 
apt to be carried away by their feelings. Still even the greatest 
idealists cannot afford to be guided exclusively by ideal motives 
and to forget altogether the compelling demands of practical 
necessity. The Italians are at the same time idealists and busi- 
ness men. They went to war not only in order to defend the 
Right and to free their brothers who live in bondage on the other 
side of the Austrian frontier, as many Englishmen believe, but- 
they were animated at the same time by a larger and a more prac- 
tical purpose although it was little mentioned. Even the most 
passionate Irredentists hoped that a victorious war would not 
merely give to their country the unredeemed provinces but that 
it would establish the security and economic well-being of the 
people and give to the Italian nation the resources and the elbow- 
room which it urgently requires. It is not sufficiently realised 
that Italy’s expansionist aims spring not from the lust of con- 
quest, from the desire of dominating and exploiting other 
nations, but from compelling economic necessity. 

Countless men who have travelled in Italy have commented 
on the fact that the two great characteristics of the country are 
its beauty and its poverty. Many observers who remembered 
Italy’s former wealth have attributed the poverty of the inhabi- 
tants to a too generous and enervating climate, to popular hos- 
tility to progress, to the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to the exactions of the Italian landed nobility or to sheer inborn 
laziness and stupidity. The last explanation is the. one most 
Bequently heard. In reality the Italians are on the whole an 
exceedingly wide-awake, progressive, hard-working and frugal 
race which for centuries has been kept back by foreign tyranny 
and misgovernment and which is severely handicapped in the 
race for material success by the inadequacy of the natural 
resources. The beautiful climate, the ever blue sky and the 
glorious vegetation of the country merely disguise its natural 
poverty to the casual visitor. 

The prosperity of a country depends upon the energy and 
intelligence of its inhabitants and upon a sufficiency of those 
natural resources which enable the people to make a living. 
‘Agriculture and the manufacturing industries are the principal 
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wealth-creating factors of a nation, for commerce by itself pro- 
duces only little. As Italy possesses scarcely any coal and iron 
upon which the modern manufacturing industries are based she 
depends for her existence chiefly on her rural industries, and the 
progress of these is greatly impeded by the soil, configuration and 
climate of the country and by the insufficient quantity of land 
available for agricultural purposes. Italy is one of the most densely 
populated countries in the world, as the following figures will 
show : 


United Kingdom 
Italy eT: 
Germany . 

France 
Spain 

It will be noticed that per square mile the population of Italy is 
three times as great as is that of Spain, that it is more than 50 
per cent. greater than that of wealthy France, that it is somewhat 
greater than that of Germany, which is blessed with huge agri- 
cultural plains, many navigable rivers and with inexhaustible 
mineral and industrial resources, and that it is almost as. great 
as that of the United Kingdom itself. 

Before considering Italy’s agriculture it should be pointed out 
that agriculture, even if carried on under the most favourable 
conditions, is far less potent as a wealth-creating factor than is 
manufacturing. The Americans-produce in their gigantic country 
some of the most valuable crops in. the world. Among the 
nations of the world the United States have the largest produc- 
tion of wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs, etc. Yet, 
according to the American Census of Production of 1910 the value 
of all American crops was in 1909 only $5,487,161,223, while the 
value of all manufactured goods produced in that year amounted 
to no less than 20,767,546,000 dollars, or almost four times as 
much. 

Agriculture is carried on most easily and most profitably on the 
level ground of sheltered and well-watered plains. A glance at 
the map shows that Italy is an exceedingly mountainous land, 
that the proportion of level plain is very small. As the large 
forests which formerly covered the Italian hills were ruthlessly 
cut down in the past the earth which covered them was washed 
into the valleys. The hills became barren, and the consequence 
is that the Italian mountain streams dry up in time of drought 
and become raging destructive torrents when it rains. Modern 
Italy is endeavouring with infinite labour to reafforest the moun- 
tains and to control the streams. 
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Italy possesses not only a totally insufficient proportion of 
level ground, but a very large part of the Italian plains consists 
of marshes and swamps. Moreover the Italian plains, and the 
uplands too, are stricken by malaria, which is almost universal. 
Malaria is a notifiable disease in Italy. In 1914 no fewer than 
214,092 cases of malaria were reported to the authorities. Owing 
to the energetic steps taken by the Italian Government, which is 
draining swamps, introducing good sanitation, providing free 
quinine for the poor, etc., the deadliness of the scourge has much 
diminished. The deaths from malaria have thus been reduced 
from 13,358 in 1901-2, when the State began the distribution of 
quinine, to 2042 in 1914. Still malaria debilitates a large part 
of the population. The prevalence of this disease has forced 
millions of Italians to abandon the plain where they have to 
work and to live in towns on the hills. Hence farmers and 
labourers lose many hours every day in going to and from their 
work and in carting produce of every kind, and even water, up 
and down the hills which they inhabit. 

The Italian climate, which seems so generous to the tourist, 
is after all not very favourable to agriculture. The country 
suffers frequently from drought, which plays havoc with the 
harvest. That may be seen from the startling fluctuations in the 
produce of the great staple crops. In 1909 Italy produced 
61,772,710 hectolitres of wine. In 1910 she produced only 
29,298 240 hectolitres or less than half as much» In 1909 she 
produced 2,559,200 hectolitres of olive oil, but in 1910 only 
1,384,600 hectolitres, or about half the former quantity. Between 
1911 and 1912 the olive oil production declined from 2,422,300 
hectolitres to 958,000 hectolitres, or to nearly one third, while 
the important chestnut crop fell from 8,290,000 quintals in the 
former year to 4,980,000 in the latter year. Between 1914 and 
1915 the wine production sank from 43,046,000 hectolitres to 
19,055,000 hectolitres or to less than one half. 

Italian agriculturists have endeavoured to overcome their 
difficulties by unremitting and intelligent labour. They have 
drained swamps, planted forests, regulated the mountain torrents 
and irrigated the land subject to drought. They have introduced 
many exotic plants and animals. Thus Italy produces vast quan- 
tities of tobacco, cotton, rice, maize, Indian figs, flax, hemp, 
silk, sugar, etc., and buffaloes wallow in the swamps. Besides 
they have hewn countless terraces out of the barren rocks, and 
have covered them with earth, seaweed and other manure carried 
up in baskets. Hence mountains which consisted formerly of 
sheer rock are now covered with prolific orange and lemon groves, 


vines, etc. 
Owing to the care and labour bestowed upon agriculture the 
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production of Italy’s rural industries has rapidly and continually 
increased, as the following representative figures show : 


Production of : 
Grain Maize 
ber (quintals) (quintals) 


Average 1879-83 36,318,000 21,356,000 
ies 52,362,000 23,796,000 
| eee 45,102,000 25,063,000 
> er 58,452,000 27,532,000 


Italy’s agriculture has prospered largely because, under 
Government auspices, scientific processes have been applied to it. 
It is worth noting that the consumption of superphosphates by 
the Italian agriculturists has increased from 4,311,512 quintals 
for the average of the years 1901-3 to 10,409,663 for the average 
of the years 1910-12. 

The number of animals kept has vastly increased. Between 
1876 and 1908, in which years live-stock censuses were taken, 
the following changes have occurred : { 





~_ | Horses Mules Asses Cattle | Sheep Goats 


a 


625.957 | 292,983 | 498,766 | 3,489,125 | 6,977,108 | 1,688.478 | 1,953,582 
388,337 | 849,723 | 6,218,227 | 11,162,926 | 2,714,878 | 2,507,798 


- | 995,878 


It. will be noticed that during the period under consideration very 
important increases have been universal. The great progress in 
Italy’s agriculture may furthermore be seen from the rapid 
increase of certain exports such as the following : 


Exports of : 





Maccaroni, etc. | Oranges and Lemons Cheese 
Quintals aintals ‘Quintals 
eee 89,148 1,978,134 66,397 
Sree 265,904 3,095,860 150,405 
ees 709,921 4,365,409 328,044 





Although Italy’s agriculture has marvellously progressed, the 
income derived from it is comparatively small. The prices of 
Italian wine, oil, oranges, lemons, figs, etc., have been depressed 
by the competition of France, Spain, United States, Asia Minor, 
North Africa and of other countries which can produce and export 
very cheaply. Hence the Italian agriculturists derive only small 
profits. Life is a very hard struggle for them. 

Italy’s soil, with the exception of the Lombardo-Venetian 
Plain and other favoured spots, is semi-arid and poor. Unfor- 
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tunately the sea which washes Italy’s extensive shores does not 
compensate the country for the insufficiency of its agricultural 
resources, for the sea lacks fish. Exactly as it is widely believed 
that Italy’s agriculture is exceptionally prosperous because the 
country produces luxury foods such as oranges, olives, figs, 
almonds, peaches, wine, etc., even so is it often assumed that 
Italy’s fishing is a great source of wealth because apart from fish 
the Italian fishermen gather such valuable articles as coral and 
sponges. In 1912 the total value of all the fish caught came to 
951,000/., and that of all coral and sponges gathered to only 
54,4001. In the aggregate the Italian fishing industry produced 
in 1912 a harvest worth 1,005,4001. The ‘insignificance of that 
amount may be gauged from the fact that in the same year the 
British fisheries yielded fish and shell-fish to the value of 
13,234,4261. In Italian fishing as in Italian agriculture the 
maximum of labour yields only a minimum of profit. 

Italy’s difficulties in making a living by agriculture and fishing 
are great, but her difficulties in developing her manufacturing 
industries are still greater. Modern manufacturing is founded 
upon coal and iron. Unfortunately among the great nations of 
the world Italy is poorest in the most essential minerals. Her 
coal production compares with that of some other countries as 
follows : 

Coal and Lignite produced in 1912. 
In United States. =. =. 0... 825,497,897 
In United Kingdom . . .) . . « 260,416,338 
In Germany . eine 5 5 . 255,810,094 


| aaa 
MME. sue od Pate, Lu, 663,812 * 


The United Kingdom produces more coal in a single day than 
Italy produces in a whole year, and little Belgium produces thirty- 
three times as much. Moreover the trifling quantity of coal raised 
in Italy is of very low quality. 
Italy’s lack of iron ore is equally striking, as will be seen from 

the following table : . 

== Iron Ore Production in 1912. 

In the United States . =. «=... 60,440,100 

In Germany . E 3 : ¢ Fi K . 22,692,000 

In France. . 4s2eteem <i. Soest Be 


In United Kingdom , . . . . . 14,011,700 
In: Italy See ea ee 582,066 


It is believed by many that Italy derives a large income from 
the exploitation of her minerals because she produces considerable 
quantities of sulphur, tin and beautiful marble. However the 
competition of: other nations has kept prices so low that Italy 
obtains only a trifling income from her mineral resources. Her 
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relative poverty in that respect will clearly be seen from the 
following figures : 
Value of all Minerals produced in 1912. 


& 
In United States . . . . . .« « 448,794,498 j 
In United Kingdom evSii sfieer gay |g 
Ta Fahy one th eu uitheg: ithe yar wih RD 


_In order to supply her railways, ships, factories, gasworks, etc. 
with the necessary fuel, Italy must import the bulk of the coal 
used, which thus is very expensive to the consumers. In 1912 
for instance, when she produced 663,812 tons of coal, she imported 
from abroad 13,305,000 tons, or twenty times as much. 

Italy’s iron and steel industry depends on foreign countries 
not only for its coal but also for the bulk of its iron, which is im- 
ported partly in the form of ore and partly in that of metal. 
Notwithstanding her lack of coal and iron Italy has succeeded in 
rapidly increasing her production of steel. While in 1900 she 
produced only 115,887 tons of steel, in 1912 she produced 801,907 
tons. It is obvious, however, that the position of the Italian iron 
and steel industry is exceedingly precarious owing to its complete 
dependence upon imported coal and iron. 

Exactly as the Italian agriculturists have succeeded in culti- 
vating the barren rocks by converting them into prolific gardens, 
the Italian manufacturers have learned how to manufacture with- 
out coal. Electrical and other machinery has been called in to 
replace steam-power. The development in the use of power in 
the manufacturing industries has been as follows according to the 
last industrial censuses : 


Horse-powers in the Manufacturing Industries. 

















pe Steam Hydraulic ~ (cas, Oil-enginer, etc. 
1903 . é 289,735 418,481 26,058 
1911 . 471,043 951,836 197,525 


Between 1903 and 1911 the industrial horse-power employed has 
more than doubled and the progress made has been particularly 
remarkable in the case of gas.and oil engines and of hydraulic — 
power. Happily nature has given to the Italians an abundance 
of power in the form of waterfalls which can be converted into 
electricity. According to Government investigations at least 
5,000,000 horse-powers are available, and the conquest of the 
Trentino should furnish an additional 250,000 horse-powers. Vast 
power can also be provided by the formation of artificial lakes 
which the Government has planned. The Italian authorities 
intend not only to provide an abundance of electrical power for 
industrial purposes but to electrify the whole of the national rail- 
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ways, eliminating the use of coal as far as possible. Possibly 
science will succeed in improving electrical smelting to such an 
extent that the Italian iron and steel industries also will become 
independent of imported coal. 

Among the most progressive Italian manufacturing industries 
are the textile industries, the production of machinery—Italian 
silks, cottons, motor-cars, etc. are universally appreciated—the 
electrical industry, the chemical industry, etc. The expansion of 
the chemical industry may be gauged from the fact that Italy’s 
production of sulphuric acid increased from 59,362 tons in 1893 
to 644,713 tons in 1913. Similar increases have taken place in 
other chemical productions. 

The energy and success with which Italy has developed her 
manufacturing industries may be seen from the rapid increase in 
the imports of certain raw materials employed in manufacturing 
and in the exports of manufactured goods. 


Imports. 


a Cotton | Wool Coal Copper and Brass 
(quintals) | (quintals) (tons) quintals) 


1893. 
a 1,541,646 


Exports. 


Silk Textiles 
(Lire) 


18,866,000 
68,454,000 


987,080 | 89,983 
153,542 
1913 . .| 2,018,808 | 286,391 


3,724,401 
5,546,823 
10,834,008 


Th 
(quintals) 


7,087,000 
92,018,000 
146,142,000 


| 30,426 
| 60,963 
502,802 


Cotton Cloth 
(quintals) 


28,416,000 
172,916,000 
493,946,000 


108,225,000 


Of course there are industries which have not prospered. Still 
on the whole the Italian industries have progressed very greatly. 
Between 1893 and 1913 the imports of all raw materials used in 
the industries increased from 635,000,000 lire to 2,092,000,000 
lire, or more than threefold, while the exports of all partly or 
wholly manufactured goods increased during the same period 
from 468,000,000 lire to 1,889,000,000 lire, or almost exactly 
threefold. 

While Italian agriculture and the Italian manufacturing indus- 
tries have been heavily handicapped by nature, Italy’s commerce 
has been similarly handicapped both by nature and by the action 
of man. The length and narrowness of Italy’s territory and the 
difficulty of carrying goods from one seashore to the other because 
of the intervening mountain walls have been a great impediment 
to internal commerce. Owing to its configuration cheap inland 
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transport, which is one of the mainsprings of commerce, is lacking. 
Italy possesses no navigable rivers except in the Lombardo- ~ 
Venetian Plain, and scarcely any canals, for shipping on rivers 
and canals is practicable only on level plains. Lastly the con- 
struction of railways and roads is most expensive in Italy ; innum- 
erable tunnels have to be bored through rocks ; chasms have to be 
bridged ; and both roads and railroads have frequently to be based 
upon enormous viaducts, which form so noteworthy a character- 
istic of the Italian landscape. Both railroads and carriage-roads 
have to overcome heavy gradients, which are very unfavourable 
to cheap and easy transportation. We can therefore not be sur- 
prised'that inland transport is comparatively dear and insufficiently 
developed except in the Lombardo-Venetian Plain and other 
favoured spots. 

Italy lies midway between the East and the West. The great 
wealth of ancient Venice, Florence and Genoa was due to the fact 
that these towns handled a large portion of the commerce which 
was carried to and fro between Central and Western Europe on 
the one hand and Asia and Africa on the other. Owing to their 
geographical position and to the piercing of the Alps by numerous 
tunnels Venice and Genoa should still handle a very large portion 
of the international trade to the great benefit of Italy. Unfor- 
tunately both Germany and Austria have succeeded in depriving 
Italy of the bulk of her legitimate share in international com- 
merce. By the preferential tariff of the State railways Germany 
and Austria-Hungary have succeeded in diverting the trade of 
South Germany, Southern Austria and Switzerland, which 
naturally should flow by way of Genoa and Venice, to Hamburg, 
Bremen, Antwerp and Trieste, to the great injury of the Italian 
merchants, the Italian railways, the Italian merchant marine and ~ 
the Italian people. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties caused by the unkindness of 
nature and the selfishness of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
Italy’s trade and commerce have wonderfully increased owing to 
the energy, ability and industry of the people. The expansion 
of Italy’s oversea trade may be gauged from the following 
figures : 

Tonnage of Goods forwarded from and received at Italian Ports. 


Tons 
DOP fo lawton a ee 
1893 . a . - 6 a = " ‘ 13,213,131 
1903 . . z “hae. ; Pee -  «. 19,419,876 
1913 . r A é ? - $31,821,882 


Since 1883 Italy’s sea trade has exactly trebled and during the. 
last decade it has increased by more than 50 per cent. 
The development of Italy’s internal trade may be seen by 
the wonderful development of her Banks. The accounts of the 
Vat. LXXXITI—No. 492 x 
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Banca Commerciale, the leading institution, show the following 
progress : 











_ Capital | Deposits | Balances Securities 
Lire Lire Lire Lire 
1895 . F 20,000,000 6,924,650 40,154,931 53,546,598 
1905 . .]| 105,000,000 | 129,698,124 254,509,804 490,841,771 
1913. . | 130,000,000 | 232,857,338 512,929,167 819,602,962 


On the 31st of December 1916, the total assets of the Banca Com- 
merciale came to 2,941,988,583 lire or to 118,000,0001. That 
Bank ranks now among the foremost institutions of the world. 
The Italian people have not only worked hard in field, factory, 
and counting-house but they have also saved hard. The Italians 
are probably the most thrifty nation in Europe. At any rate it 
may be asserted that in no European country have popular savings 
accumulated more rapidly than in Italy. The Italian Govern- 
ment Statistics supply us with the following most remarkable 


record : 
Deposits in Savings Banks and Savings Institutions. 


Lire 
PE a’ s ot hep ete aster ake 1,151,013,670 
Si eS SRI, Oe i ae ST 1,977,025,416 
Be. Ba antee orate apr Syke = 3,256, 132,950 
PRE a eee 5, 796,151,626 


These figures exclude the deposits in the Banks proper. Including 
these the deposits in 1913 amounted to 7,220,376,045 lire or to 
about 300,000,0001. 

Only those who have lived in Italy or who have studied impar- 
tial and reliable records can realise the self-abnegation with which 
the Italian workers save in order to leave a competency to their 
families. Even the poorest workers—and the unskilled Italian 
labourers are wretchedly poor—put money by, stinting them- 
selves of the very necessaries of life. The thrift of the Italian 
labourers has attracted attention wherever they have gone. In 
September 1907 the United States Department of Commerce and 
Labour published a most interesting report on Italian, Slavic 
and Hungarian Immigrants, which shows that among the foreign 
immigrant labourers the Italians are by far the thriftiest. That 
fact is net based on vague estimates but on comprehensive exact 
and comparative data furnished by many hundreds of observations 
made during a considerable space of time. We read for instance : 


The average income per man for a representative month in 1905, for the 
679 men shown above, was $34.49, the average cost of living was $7.20, and the 


average surplus over cost was $27.29. 
The average income per man for a representative month in 1906, for the 


1530 men shown, was $37.07, the average cost of living was $6.79, and the 
average surplus over cost was $30.28. 
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It will be noticed that roughly speaking the Italian labourers 
lived on about 1s. a day, saving the rest of their wage. In the 
first example given the Italian labourers spent on themselves only — 
one fifth of their income, saving the remaining portion. In the 
second they spent about one sixth of their earnings, saving the 
remaining five sixths. Whereas in the anthracite region Anglo- 
Saxon labourers paid for their board from $16 to $18 a month, 
and whereas Slavonic labourers paid from $10 to $12, the Italian 
labourers expended, according to the — only $5 per month. 

Unfortunately many Italian labourers have undermined their 
health by exaggerated thrift. The pel: report stated : 


Contractors have in many instances complained of the lack of strength of the 
Italian labourers in the United States, and have attributed it to insufficient food. 
The generai manager of the leading contracting company in the Southern States, 
writing from Tennessee, says: ‘ The main trouble with the Italian is that he does 
not eat enough to furnish him with the proper nourishment needed in the work. 
Of course, if a man is not properly fed he cannot do « good day’s work. . 

With this slender fare they cannot maintain their strength and soon sink 
into the anaemic condition which precedes consumption. It is almost useless 
to point out to them the necessity of more food to meet the harsher climate and 
heavier work of this country. They have come here to earn and to save money, 
and save it they will, at the expense of health and life. 


It may be safely asserted that practically all Italians save. 
However, savings deposits vary greatly in Italy. In the Northern 
Provinces, where water-power is cheap and plentiful, and espe- 
cially in the Lombardo-Venetian Plain, savings per head are high. 
In the poor and backward South they are low. In the Province 
of Lombardy the savings amounted in 1912 to 288.70 lire per head 
of population, but they came in Sicily to only 88.13 lire, and in 
the Abruzzi to only 72.02 lire per head of population. 

It should be borne in mind that the savings deposited in the 
Italian banks are not all derived from earnings in Italy. The 
Italian emigrants send their savings home and their relatives 
place them into the savings banks for security. Italian Goyern- 
ment officials and economists usually estimate that the Italian 
emigrants remit to the mother country at least 500,000,000 lire 
per annum. On the other hand if should not be believed that the 
sums deposited in the savings banks represent the total of the 
popular savings. A very large part of these is invested in free- 
hold farms, houses and Italian Government Stock. During the 
last twenty years at least 200,000,000/. of Italian Government 
Stock has been bought abroad by the Italian people and has been 
sent to Italy. Two decades ago Italy held only about 50 per 
cent. of the national debt. In 1913 the Italians held more than 
80 per cent. of their national debt. As the Italian business men 
invest their savings largely in their business, it is clear that the 
savings banks deposits have been vastly increased and that the 

x2 
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price of the Government Stock has been raised from year to year 
chiefly through the determined thrift of the poorer classes, 
through the savings of small farmers, shopkeepers, manual workers 
etc. Every Italian banker knows that this is the case. 

Study of Italian industrial conditions shows that not only 
agriculture, the manufacturing industries and commerce have 
rapidly progressed but that the whole country has advanced and 
that the working people have had a considerable share in the 
advance made. The capital of the co-operative societies has 
increased between 1906 and 1910 from 655,101,936 lire to 
151,852,579 lire. In%own and country the workers display 
increasingly a sturdy sense of independence. 

The material progress of the nation as a whole is evident to 
all who habitually visit Italy. Moreover it appears clearly from 
the Government Statistics. In 1894-95 Italy had only 11,173 
telephone subscribers. By 1914-15 their number had increased 
to 99,593. In 1897-8, 186,862,000 units of electric light were 
used in Italy. By 1915-16 their number had increased to 
2,163,396,000 units. 

Although the Italian Government and people have done their 
utmost to advance the country materially, intellectual progress 
has not been neglected. The statistics relating to the universi- 
ties, technical schools, libraries, benevolent institutions, etc. show 
@ rapid and uninterrupted advance. The proportion of anal- 
phabets above six years for the whole of the kingdom was in 1872 
69 per cent., in 1882 62 per cent., in 1901 48 per cent., and in 
1911 38 per cent. The number of analphabets from 12 to 15 
years old was reduced between 1901 and 1911 from 37.6 per cent. 
to 24.6 per cent. Analphabets are getting very rare in the Nor- 
thern Provinces, where education is excellent. In 1872 there 
were large stretches of the country where 80 per cent. of the 
population could neither read nor write. 

From the facts and figures given in the preceding pages it 
will be clear that the Italian people, working and saving with the 
greatest determination, have achieved remarkable progress in every 
direction. Working and saving with heroic energy and self- 
denial they have raised their country very considerably. Never- 
theless Italy has remained -poor and is unable to nourish her 
inhabitants. The reason is that the Italian population increases 
at a quicker rate than the national wealth. During the last fifty 
years of the census Italy’s population has grown as follows : 

_—T within the Present Limits of Italy. 
1862 . - 25,000,000 = 87.2 per square kilometre. 
1872 . . . 26,801,154 = 93.5 ,, , 
1882. . .. 28,459,628 99.3 ,, 


1901 . . . 32.475,953 = 1133 .. 
1911 . . . 34,671,377 = 1209 ., 
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The rapid increase of the national population has forced the 
Italians, who formerly were a home-staying people, to emigrate 
in order to make a living. Italian emigration has begun only 
recently, but it has increased at a rate which is positively terri- 
fying to many patriotic Italians. According to the figures fur- 
nished by the emigration authorities Italian emigration has, since 
1881, developed as follows : 


Italian Emigration. 


To European and Immigrants 
Mediterranean Total Returning from 


Countries Overseas 


94,768 135,832 

84,952 167,829 
106,056 293,631 
113,235 307,482 
253,571 533,245 ? 
276,042 787,977 157,987 
288,774 704,675 248,428 
248,101 486,673 300,834 
226,355 625,637 134,210 
248,696 651,475 161,148 
271,065 533,844 218,998 
308,140 711,446 182,990 
313,032 872,598 188,978 





The increase of Italy’s emigration is truly alarming. In 1881 
the bulk of the Italian emigrants went to European and to the 
Mediterranean countries close at hand, such as Tunis. In 1913 
the bulk of the Italian emigrants went to Trans-Oceanic countries. 
Between 1881 and 1913 the number of Trans-Oceanic emigrants 
increased from 41,064 to the gigantic number of 559,566. The 
consequences of this enormous loss of population are revealed in 
the censuses. Emigration is particularly great from the poorest 
provinces of Italy, from the South. It is fairly great from the 
central provinces, and comparatively small from the Northern 
provinces, and especially from those which possess cheap and 
plentiful. water-power and: which are situated in the bountiful 
Lombardo-Venetian Plain. While the population of Lombardia, 
Venetia, Liguria, Emilia is increasing rapidly ‘and while that in 
the Marche, Umbria, Calabria is almost stagnant, that of the - 
Abruzzi, of Campania, apart from Naples, of the Basilicata and 
of parts of Sicily has actually decreased. 

Of the Italian emigrants the vast majority, about 81 per cent., 
are men, and the result is that at the census of 1911 the persons 
of the female sex were found to be far more numerous than those 
of the male sex in several provinces. In the Abruzzi and Molisi 
for instance there were 767,893 females and only 662,813 males. 
In Campania there were 1,715,854 females and only 1,596,636 
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males. In Calabria there were 750,015 females and only 652,046 
males. Needless to say, the males who remain in the provinces 
from which emigration is particularly heavy consist very largely 
of old men and young boys. Italy is losing by emigration the 
flower of her manhood. ? 

As the emigration problem is one of the most serious, if not 
the most serious, Italian problem, it is necessary to study it a 
little more closely. Let us then inquire which countries are most 
attractive to the Italian emigrants. According to the Govern- 
ment returns Italian emigrants went in 1913 to the following 
countries : 

ONG SRE. OR So ee 83,435 
meee 5 ak Pe, ce SH 90,019 
To Austria-Hungary . . . . ’ ay Sea 39,033 
To Germany F : 3 G 5 3 : é 81,947 
To Cnited States o Rae 5A ie ge. 
SOOM Ser ts Ba ER ee FSS 30,699 
To Argentina 5% bie ol gel tee th = a Re Le ae j > ee 


a fe 2 AB Me RO ii esa ees Sel 31,952 
So Aueteaiaga? fo) OAR Ee ey 1,682 


A detailed analysis of emigration from the various Italian pro- 
vinces shows that the men from the Northern provinces go prin- 
cipally to Europe, France, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, which are near to hand, while the emigrants from the 


central and especially from the Southern provinces go over sea, 
especially to the United States, Canada, Argentina and Brazil. 
It is highly significant that of the Italian emigrants about 
81 per cent. are men and only about 19 per cent. are women. As 
a rule the men emigrate and leave their wives and children at 
home. The Italians are intensely fond of their country and of 
their surroundings and they abhor the idea of settling permanently 
abroad. They emigrate only in the hope of saving enough money 
to live in beautiful Italy. Herein lies the pathos of the great 
emigration movement, for naturally very many Italian emigrants 
are not able to return. Hence they remain abroad much against 
their will. Although the vast majority of Italian emigrants mean 
to leave their country only for a short spell, intending to come 
back as soon as possible, vast numbers have remained abroad. 
_They have remained abroad either because they have not suc- 
ceeded in accumulating enough money or because they discovered 
that they could make a better living abroad than in Italy. Natur- 
ally many of the successful emigrants have sent for their families. 
Herein lies the reason that, although as a rule men only emigrate 
in search of work, 19 per cent. of the emigrants consist of women. 
Let us now see where the bulk of Italy’s emigrants have 
settled. Let us study the natural current of the stream. Ac- 
cording to carefully drawn up estimates published by the Italian 
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Emigration Commission the Italians living outside of Italy in 1910 
were distributed as follows : 


In Northern and Eastern Europe . 5,285 
In Western Europe (France) . . 444,660 
In Central Europe (Germany, Switzer- 

land, Austria-Hungary) . : 406,000 
In Southern Europe 5 ed te ae 44,617 

——— 900,562 

Berth Afrien, ... . . 6) 40) sc, A 
South Africa .  . ences Yates 10,892 


North America 5 iaginlvers- art er 
South America ne - « + 2,638,952 
Central America ‘ rs 3 ; ; 4,481 
———— 4,445,056 
Mee? ies Le Ger Se a ae 12,500 


Australasia Se omer ae ee el _ 7,709 
Total ; é ~ : Y 5,557,746 


191,919 


During a few decades 5,557,746 Italians have settled abroad, 
and the great majority of these will probably not return. It will 
be noticed that the current of Italian emigration goes with approxi. 
mately equal strength to Southern and to Northern countries. 
The number of Italians who have settled in North America and 
in Europe is almost exactly as large as that of the men who have 
settled in South America and in North Africa, where the climate 
approximates that of Italy. It is therefore obvious that the prin- 
cipal aim of the emigrant Italian is to find good work at a good 
wage, and that he does not care very much whether the country 
in which he works resembles Italy or is comparatively bleak and 
inhospitable. 

The fact that the vast majority of Itahan emigrants intend 
to leave Italy only for a short time, that they wish to return as 
soon as possible to the land of their birth and to their families, 
is apparent not only from the phenomenon that 81 per cent. of 
the Italian emigrants are men, but also from the Census which 
was taken on the 10th of June 1911. The census forms contained 
questions relating to Italians who were living abroad. One of 
these questions asked for information regarding emigrants who 
were expected to return to Italy during the census year. From 
the classification of the replies received it appears that 1,124,003 
Ttalian emigrants were expected to return to Italy in 1911 according 
to the information supplied by their families. The impossibility 
of the return of 1,124,003 emigrants is obvious from the fact that, 
according to a table previously given, only about 200,000 emi- 
grants return on an average every year from countries overseas. 
Of these 1,124,003 emigrants whose return was expected by their 
families during the second half of 1911, no fewer than 725,644 
were reported to be in extra-European countries. 
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Within a very few years many American States have been 
swamped by a sudden inrush of Italians. In South America, 
where in 1910 there were 2,638,952 Italians, the Italian emigrants 
occupy proportionately a most important position. However, in 
the United States also the proportion of Italians is exceedingly 
great. According to the American Census of 1910 there were in 
the United States 1,343,070 Italians. The significance of that 
number may be seen from the fact that there were at the same 
time only 876,455 English-born people in the United States, while 
England, Scotland and Wales combined accounted for 1,221,283 
people in that country. As the population of Italy is approxi- 
mately equal to that of England alone, the proportion of Italian 
people in the United States is 50 per cent. greater than that of 
the English people living in that country. In New York alone 
there were at the time of the Census 340,770 Italians, a larger 
number than the population of Palermo. 

An analysis of Italy’s economic position shows clearly that 
the poverty of the Italian people is due not to their ignorance 
and laziness, as is frequently asserted by the ill-informed and the 
superficial, but to the great density of Italy’s population, to its 
rapid increase, and especially to the extraordinary inadequacy of 
the natural resources, which impedes the development of Italy’s 
agriculture, fishing, manufacturing industries and trade. Close 
study of economic Italy shows clearly that the Italians are earnest, 
intelligent, and most industrious workers, who by unremitting 
toil and superhuman frugality and thrift have vastly improved 
their position, and who deserve general sympathy and support in 
their heroic struggle with adversity. 

The full measure of Italy’s difficulties is revealed by the statis- 
tics of her foreign trade, which give the following picture : - 


: , Excess of I rt 
_ Italy’s Imports Italy's Exports Saponts Paes 





| ‘Lire Lire Lire 
. | *F1,187,000,000} | 1,038.000,000 149,000,000 
. | °1,700,000,000 1,338.000,000 362,000,000 
. |  §2,016.000.000 1,705,000.000 311,000,000 
. | ¥F3,246,000,000 2,080.000,000 1.166.000,000 
F3,389.000,000 2,204,000.000 1,185,000.000 
™ 3,702.000,000 2,397,000.000 | 1,305,000.000 
'3,646,000,000 2,512,000,000 | 1,134,000,000 


Italy’s foreign trade has two great characteristics. In the 
first place it is quickly expanding. In the second place it shows 
a considerable excess of imports over exports, and this unfavour- 
able balance is continually and very rapidly increasing. Owing 
to the insufficiency of its agricultural soil and its mineral resources 
etc., Italy is dependent upon foreign countries not only for many 
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raw materials but also for a great deal of her food, especially 
wheat. Italy’s economic position may briefly be summed up as 
follows. She buys from abroad vast quantities of indispensable 
food-and‘of equally indispensable raw materials, such as coal, 
cotton, wool, iron, copper etc., and she pays for these only in 
part with her exports, which consist very largely of luxuries. 
There remains a very considerable adverse balance to be settled, 
and she pays for the great and constantly growing excess of her 
imports not, as does the United Kingdom, with the earnings 
of her shipping and the income derived from her foreign invest- 
ments, both of which are insignificant, but with the labour of her 
emigrants. As she cannot export a sufficiency of goods she is 
compelled to export men in order to be able to pay for her imports 
and to live. That is a wasteful and a very painful proceéding, 
which is bound to debilitate the nation. 

As Italy imports necessities and exports chiefly luxuries she 
finds herself in an unfortunate and a very dangerous position. An 
analysis of Italy’s exports shows that these consist principally 
of the following goods according to the order of their importance : 
silk and silk manufactures, cotton manufactures (largely luxuries), 
wine, dried figs, grapes, almonds etc., cheese, olive oil, oranges, 
lemons, melons, tomatoes etc., eggs, worked marble and alabaster, 
various manufactured luxuries such as artistic furniture, glass- 
ware, lace, motor cars etc. 

For decades the nations of the world will have to save in order 
to pay for the War, and will have to restrict the purchase of 
luxuries, and especially of foreign luxuries. Taxation will remain 
very high, and imported luxuries will naturally be singled out for 
particularly heavy taxation. Hence #taly’s exports of silks, 
wines, oranges, figs, almonds, olive oil, artistic furniture etc. 
will probably be crippled. Unfortunately the Italians cannot turn 
from the production of luxuries to that of necessities. Wheat, 
beans, potatoes etc. cannot be grown on the sweltering mountain 
terraces where vines, orange trees etc. flourish, nor can the Italian 
industries easily change from the production of artistic manufac- 
tures, which require the maximum of labour and the minimum 
of coal and of raw materials, to that of necessaries which require 
the minimum of labour and the maximum of raw material. 

One of the most important Italian resources consisted in the 
stream of wealthy foreign visitors who before the War left every 
year hundreds of millions of lire in the country. Among these 
* visitors the Germans were by far the most numerous. Owing to 
the necessity of thrift, people will for years abstain from tra- 
velling abroad. They will take holidays in their own country. 
The Germans and Austrians will no doubt shun Italy. 

The economic position of Italy was serious enough before the 
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War. It may become still more serious after its conclusion. 
Italy’s imports will presumably be vastly increased in price, for 
food and raw materials will remain dear for many years. At the 
same time her exports will probably be vastly reduced; for the 
world will for many years not be able to afford purchasing foreign 
luxuries. Consequently Italy’s unfavourable trade balance, which 
was serious enough before the War, may increase at a startling, 
an unprecedented and almost an unbelievable rate. It follows 
that Italy will be able to pay for the necessaries which she has 
to import only by means of a vastly increased export of her citizens 
to foreign States, unless she obtains substantial relief from some 
quarter or the other. Emigration from Italy, which was colossal 
before the War, and which beat all international records, may 
after the Peace assume gigantic and truly calamitous proportions. 

In 1914 and 1915 many Italian statesmen, politicians, and 
writers were averse from Italy taking part in the War because 
they recognised that, though exceedingly rich in genius, in energy, 
and in men, she is exceedingly poor in natural resources of 
every kind by the exploitation of which men live. They recog- 
nised that the savings which the people had accumulated during 
decades by their exertions and by a superhuman economy would 
quickly be dissipated, that the national working capital would 
disappear, that the War might yield the possession of the Trentino 
and of Trieste, but might nevertheless be ruinous to the country. 
Herein lay the reason that many Italian patriots considered it a 
grave mistake for Italy to abandon her neutrality. Their views 
are perfectly understandable. 

Every Italian knows, of course, that the Italian people are 
kept in poverty and that they are forced against their will to 
emigrate in large numbers because the country lacks land: for 
the pursuit of agriculture and lacks the raw materials necessary 
for the energetic development of the manufacturing industries, 
especially coal and iron. The haunting thought and desire of all 
Italians has naturally been how to provide land and raw material, 
and particularly land, for the people. Hence many Italian 
patriots hoped to obtain by the War not only the liberation of the 
politically enslaved Italians in Austria-Hungary, which is a purely 
ideal aim, but they hoped that the War would at the same time 
bring economic freedom to the Italians in Italy and enable them 
to make a living under the Italian flag. Therefore they desired 
that the War should yield to the Italian people the elbow-room 
and the natural resources which they urgently need, and as the 
Greek and Serbian territories are nearest at hand they turned 
their eyes not unnaturally towards them, although they demanded 
the liberation of the Italians in Austria in the name of the prin- 
ciple of nationalities and of justice. 
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If we consider matters dispassionately it appears that the 
victory of the Allies may grant ample compensation to all the 
great nations leagued against Germany, Italy alone excepted. 
Russia, if she can still be called an Ally, the United States, the 
British Empire and the United Kingdom dispose of such gigantic 
latent resources of every kind that their development may pay, 
and may more than pay, for the War within a few decades. The 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine will give to France huge deposits 
of potash and of mineral oil, and by far the largest iron deposits 
in Europe. The exploitation of these may cover France’s war 
expenditure and more. If Germany should be able to pay ade- 
quate indemnities for the damage done by her armies, the smaller 
nations, which have suffered most, would naturally have the first 
call upon them. Italy, on the other hand, who has shown the 
greatest gallantry in throwing her sword into the scales when the 
outlook was exceedingly threatening, might suffer greatly, for the 
economic value of the Trentino and of Trieste is only small. 

The tables given in these pages show that the Italians who 
emigrate do not discriminate much between one country and the 
other, that they do not go in the greatest numbers to lands near 
by or to countries where the climate resembles that of Italy, but 
they go to any country where work and wages are plentiful. 
Thousands of Italians go every year as far as the United States, 
Brazil and Argentina merely in order to gather in the harvest and 
then return to their native land. 

Many Italian patriots, seduced by the political and military 
advantages of propinquity, have advocated that Italy should 
endeavour to acquire territories inhabited by Greeks and Serbians 
and that she should found colonies in North Africa, Asia Minor 
etc. Their wishes have, of course, been supported enthusiastic- 
ally by Germans desirous of making mischief and by pro-Germans 
working in Italy. I believe that those Italians who see their ideal 
in a Greater Italy situated about the Mediterranean Sea are pur- 
suing a mirage. If Italy were given the whole of the Balkan 
Peninsula, all North Africa and all Asia Minor, her economic 
position might be no better than it is at present. The political 
ambitions of her idealists might perhaps be satisfied, but the 
country would still lack the two most essential things, land for her 
agriculturists and raw materials for her industries. Therefore 
her citizens would still migrate by the million to the two Americas 
and to those European countries where work is plentiful and 
wages are good, while the Mediterranean lands would make large 
claims upon the Italian bureaucracy and army and upon the tax- 
payers. They might prove a liability, not an asset. It is worth 
noting that in 1910 the number of Italians in North Africa was 
as follows, according to the Italian Emigration Commission : 
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In Tunis Si’ aslic: Aanetdgt Oe EM ES ee Ed oie. Fc ee 


1 SiO eeaecs Seas Spa eee Oe peat he EE 45,374 
In Egypt Dt rile ba. Fig eae eeptes pRE Mat a gee 34,926 
In Eritrea. : ; . “ 5 ; : y 2,800 


UNE el a Ae ee Beles Way 5 183, 100 


In the same year there were in America 4,445,056 Italians, and 
in extra-Italian Europe 900,562 Italians. After all, emigrants 
are attracted not by ideal motives but by the possibility of making 
a good living. 

Italy requires elbow-room and raw materials. She requires 
the latter most urgently in the difficult period after the War. 
Her need of raw materials and of cheap oversea transport may 
comparatively easily be satisfied by arrangements with the Allies, 
who should furnish Italy for a number of years with coal, raw 
materials etc., not on competitive but on preferential terms. 
They should provide her besides with cheap capital for the deve- 
lopment of the country and especially of electric power. How- 
ever, more than this might, and I think should, be done for her. 
Her gallantry deserves an adequate and a full reward, and deeds 
are more valuable than the most graceful expression of gratitude. 
Hitherto territorial possessions have been the prize of successful 
violence. We have been told that the present War will close the 
age of conquest and open the era of justice. We have been told 
that the present War is being fought largely in order to demon- 
strate to Germany, and to other nations which may feel inclined 
to follow her example, that violence does not pay but leads inevit- 
ably to punishment. If it is right that the vile actions of a nation 
should be visited with punishment at the hands of the other 
nations, it should logically follow that the good actions of a nation 
should be suitably recompensed, that virtue should no longer be 
its own reward. I would therefore suggest, and I would empha- 
tically state that I am alone responsible for the suggestion, which 
has not been inspired or advised by anyone, that at the end of 
the War Italy’s Allies should richly endow that country for her 
bravery, her gallantry and her sufferings, and should guarantee 
her future greatness by endowing her out of their superabundance 
with the territories which she needs, with a colonial empire. The 
ideal in my mind is that after the conclusion of the War the Allied 
diplomats should settle with Italy and hand over to her as a free 
gift, not territories of little value which can easily be spared and 
which they might wish to get rid of, but that Italy should be given 
those territories which she most desires and which at the same 
time can be ceded to her. The United States and the British 
Empire can richly endow Italy with territories which will furnish 
that country with raw materials of every kind and with agricul- 
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tural lands upon which in the course of years a Greater Italy may 
arise. 

Millions of Italians live abroad and further millions may 
follow them. The great current of Italian emigrants could 
scarcely be directed to North Africa, supposing that all North 
Africa belonged to Italy, because the country lacks the necessary 
resources. Besides there is a very large native population already 
in possession. If Italy should receive from the Allies rich and 
empty territories she may be able not only to direct the stream of 
her future emigrants to her new possessions, but her sons domi- 
ciled in the two Americas and elsewhere may in course of time go 
to Italy’s possessions where they can live among men of their own 
race and where there are no difficulties with a large native 
population. 

There is, unfortunately, a considerable amount of prejudice 
against Italian labour. British colonials and American labour 
leaders may object to the creation of Italian colonies in their 
neighbourhood. A great deal of the prejudice against Italian 
labour is due to ignorance. Many working men believe that the 
Italians are a nation of shirkers, that Italians who leave their own 
country are mostly waiters, organ-grinders, hairdressers, ice-cream 
vendors etc., that they shun honest labour. Men who employ 
these arguments should be told that Italians have done the hardest 
and most exhaustive work everywhere, that they have constructed 
innumerable tunnels, railway cuttings, canals etc., that they have 
been the pioneers of civilisation on all continents. It is true that 
the Italians frequently work for less money than do the native 
workers, but they do this not from a desire to underbid native 
labour but from ignorance of the language and of the customs 
of the land where they work. Foreign contractors have found it 
to their advantage to arrange’ with Italian agents, with padrones, 
for the supply of Italian labour below current rates. In most 
cases not the Italian workmen but the native contractors are to 
blame for the lowness of the wages paid to the Italian workers. 

The grant of a colonial empire to Italy would vastly benefit 
the Italian people and would bind them with bonds of affection 
to the Allies for decades and perhaps for all time. At the same 
time the British and American colonists would no doubt also be 
greatly benefited by close contact with the Italian people. They 
can learn a great deal from the Italian workers of every class. - 
Many industries at present monopolised by them will be learned 
by Englishmen and Americans. Wine may replace spirits and 
‘ beer as a national drink in the countries near which they have 
settled. After all it must not be forgotten that the Italians were 
not so very long ago the foremost nation in the world and that 
they temporarily declined when, in the middle of the sixteenth 
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century, they fell under the domination first of the Spanish and 
then of the Austrian Habsburgs, who oppressed and ruined the 
country. 

Intellectually and artistically the Italians were foremost in 
the world until they fell under Habsburg rule. Columbus and 
Toscanelli who inspired him, the Cabots, who are often believed 
to.be Englishmen, Amerigo Vespucci, and Marco Polo were 
Italians, and so were Carpini, who explored Turkestan in 1245-47, 
and Niccolo de’ Conti, who first explored India. The Cape Verde 
Islands and the Senegal and Gambia were not discovered by Por- 
tuguese explorers in the time of Henry the Navigator, as is widely 
believed, but by an Italian, Cada Mosto, who conducted a Por- 
tuguese expedition exactly as Columbus conducted a Spanish 
expedition. Italy has furnished the world with some of the 
greatest scientists such as Thomas of Aquino, Giordano Bruno, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Politian, Pico della Mirandola, Lorenzo Valla, 
Torricelli etc.. Modern electricity owes a great deal to the great 
Italians from Volta and Galvani to Marconi. Among the greatest 
of the world’s reformers were men like Arnaudo da Brescia, Mar- 
siglio of Padua, Cola di Rienzo, and Savonarola who inspired 
Luther and the great political reformers. Italian thinkers have 
mightily advanced philosophy, astronomy, the mathematical 
sciences, geography, municipal and international law, political 
economy etc. Modern art is a gift of the Italians. Italy has 
given us Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, Cimabue, 
Giotto, Michel Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Donatello, 
Correggio, Botticelli, Bramante, and innumerable other masters. 
She is the mother of modern music. The scientists, thinkers, and 
artists of modern Italy are worthy sons of their great ancestors. 
Prosperity, Science, and Art are apt to go hand in hand. During 
the Cinquecento the Italians were foremost not only in all the 
sciences and all the arts but in all the industries and in commerce 
as well. The great Italian towns were the wealthiest towns in 
the world. The creation of a Greater Italy, as outlined in these 
pages, may bring about another awakening of Italian genius, 
another Cinquecento. If the ideas expressed in these pages should 
recommend themselves to the friends of Italy in England, France 
and the United States, the societies friendly to Italy domiciled in 
the three countries should take up the programme sketched in this 
article and urge its realisation upon the various Governments. 


J. Evxis BARKER. 
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GOING on to consider the Italian plays in the most recently agreed 
chronological order, Much Ado about Nothing would follow the 
four previously distussed, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Two Gentlemen, 
Romeo, and Merchant of Venice. The fact that Much Ado was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1600, and printed that year, is not 
conclusive evidence against an earlier date of composition. Even 
the non-mention of it by name in the list Meres gives in 1598 
cannot be said to settle the matter. The play contains extremely 
little that suggests a knowledge of Italian. The Dramatis 
Personae ,with one exception, show no great effort on Shakspeare’s 
part to distinguish their nationality, although the source of the plot 
is believed to be Italian. The exception referred to is Borachio, 
which I fancy was taken from Pettie’s Guazzo where we find— 
* give it to Cavallero Bottazzo to fill his Boracho withall.’"* The 
nearest approach to actual Italian is the reference of Beatrice 
to Benedick under the name of ‘Signior Montanto’ (1.i.), but 
montanto was ‘a fencing term, or a big two-handed sword 
suggesting a braggart,’ and so does not carry us very far. There 
are other distinct recollections here and.there of The Civil Con- 
versalion and also, as Professor Mary Scott suggests, of Hoby’s 
Cortegiano, both English works. And so, tried by the test of 
Italian knowledge disclosed in the play, it looks as if Much Ado 
should go back to an earlier date than 1600, and should really 
come before both The Merchant and Romeo. 

The Taming of the Shrew, probably written about 1596, is 
remarkable amongst the Italian Plays by reason of one special 
feature. It contains more Italian than any other, and that, too, 
introduced in the dialogue itself. 

2 Civil Conversation, Bk. iy. 188. The word means ‘drinking cup.’ Note 
the addition of an ‘i’ for the purpose of making it a mame, as in other cases 
in Shakspeare. Some other names of Italian formation suggesting peculiarity 
or character, as in the case of Borachio, in other Plays, are Gratiano (Mer- 
. chant) translated by Florio as ‘a self-conceited fellow in a play or comedie’; 
Gobbo, ‘hunch-back’; Festé, ‘Merryman,’ end ‘Trinoulo, ‘tipler,’ from 
Ital. ¢rincare. 
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Mi perdonate, gentle master mine, 
says 'T'ranio (I.i.). While later on we have : 


Petruchio: Signior Hortensio, come you to part the fray ? 
Con tutto il core bene trovato, may I say; 


to which Hortensio answers : 


Alla nostra casa bene venuto, 
Molto honorato signor mio Petruchio. 


The dialogue here goes no further in Italian, until at the end 
of the scene Hortensio brings in two words : 


Petruchio, I shall be your ben venuto. 


Very many instances of signior occur. ‘ Basta, content thee,’ 
is also there. 

There is a curious mispronunciation which most of us have 
heard of the hero’s name in this play. It is as often as. not, 
called Petrukio. But Malone has pointed out that Shakspeare 
wrote it as it appears in the text, spelt chio at the end, in order 
to teach the actors the correct way to pronounce it—and this 
Anglicised form occurs even in,the Italian sentence quoted, where 
it is obviously out of place. The fact, however, is significant in 
showing that Shakspeare himself knew enough on the subject to 
intimate the importance of correct pronunciation. Caprichio in 
All’s Well is also spelt on the model of Petruchio. Shakspeare’s 
spelling of the word signior may have been adopted on similar 
grounds, the correct Italian form being of course signor, although 
he is not quite consistent in the practice in the case of some other 
names such as Licio, Vincentio, Lucio, and a few more of the 
kind. It is right to mention that Ben Jonson and other play- 
wrights frequently use signior too. 

The same method was adopted by Decker in one of his plays 
in which a character named Infelice is introduced, which he spells 
with ‘che’ in the final syllable. Petruchio, it should be 
mentioned, is not a new name with Shakspeare in this play. He 
has another in Romeo and Juliet, though only referred to in the 
text. 

The Taming of the Shrew supplies clear evidence of Italian 
study. ‘The character Festé is plainly derived, as the Cowden- 
Clarkes remark, from ‘festeggiante,’ which Florio gives as 
meaning ‘ Feasting, merrie, etc.’ There is also the word ‘ mer- 
catante’ (IV. ii), a common Italian word for ‘ merchant ’— 
possibly introduced for metrical reasons, as the last syllable is 
sounded. A much more significant word however is brought in 
where Vincentio exclaims: ‘Thy father! O villain! He is a ° 
sail-maker in Bergamo’ (V.i.). It is a passage unnoted in 
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any edition of the plays with which I am familiar—and yet the 
leading commentators might have founded on it another count 
in the indictment charging Shakspeare with geographical ignor- 
ance, for Bergamo happens to be situated neither on the sea nor on 
ariver. Still the Poet was quite aware that the town in question 
was celebrated at the time as a place where sail-making was a 
principal industry, owing to the soil in its neighbourhood being 
especially prolific in the material of which sails were made.” 

The comedy, although the scene is Padua and the neighbouring 
country, and in spite of the Italian snatches of conversation, is, 
like the rest of the Poet’s dramatic works, more English than 

- Italian in the main—at least so far as the general dialogue is con- 

cerned. Butin the matter of the Italian introduced, its frequency, 
its correctness, and more especially in the naming of the Dramatis 
Personae which are all—with the exception of the servant 
‘ Curtis ’"—typically Italian in their form, it seems to mark an 
advance in point of time beyond the other Italian plays already 
discussed. Persons with very small parts, or only incidentally 
mentioned, such as the household servants in Petruchio’s country 
house, are, as usual in Shakspeare’s case, all called by English 
names, such as Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip, Adam and Ralph. 
And so, when it is remembered that the actual dates of The 
Taming of the Shrew, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Romeo 
and Juliet, and The Merchant of Venice have been a matter of 
controversy for many years, one can see the importance of Italian 
as helping to determine the order in which the plays were written. 
Judged by this standard—which up to now has not been made 
use of—it would seem that The Taming of the Shrew was 
certainly subsequent to the other five already discussed. 

In Twelfth Night, where the scene is laid in Illyria, there are 
a few words of Italian imtroduced, possibly because the story 
came originally from an Italian source. The word Madonna 
occurs a good many times—as if Illyria had been forgotten—but 
this, like other words such as Signior, Cavalero and others of the 
kind, conveys but little information as to the extent of the author’s 
acquaintance with the language. ‘ Cubiculo ’ is distinctly curious, 
used merely for ‘roomis’—or ‘bedroom.’ It is also somewhat 
strange that Madonna does not seem to be used in any other of 
the strictly Italian plays. A very perplexing Italian phrase 
occurs in this same play ; and it is remarkable to find it put into the 
mouth of Sir Toby, rollicking English toper that he really is. 
Maria, the Countess’s maid (Act I. Sc. iii.), is giving him a 
lecture on temperance, and letting him know what people have 
been saying against him, and his friend Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
She ends her admonition in these words: ‘They add, moreover, 

2 See Andreae Schotti Itinerarium Italiae. 
Vou. LXXXIII--No. 492 Y 
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he’s drunk nightly in your company ’—when Sir Toby replies : 
‘ With drinking healths to my niece; I’ll drink to her as long as 
there’s a passage in my throat, and drink in Illyria. He’s a 
coward and a coystrill, that will not drink to my niece, till his 
brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-top. What, wench? 
Casttliano vulgo ; for here comes Sir Andrew Agueface.’ 

Many commentators say it is nonsense as it stands, and they 
actually read volto for vulgo, and go on to say it then means 
“Look serious! for here is Sir Andrew ’—forgetting altogether 
that Maria had been remarkably serious up to this in her denun- 
ciation of the ill-behaviour of Sir Toby and his boon-companion. 
Surely there cannot be such a difficulty in the Italian of Castiliano ° 
vulgo, to justify the change of a word in the original text—for 
vulgo is given in Florio’s dictionary as equivalent to volgo, ‘a 
crowd.’ As a matter of fact the word Castilian was used about 
this period in a few other Plays in a sense meaning ‘ rollicking’ 
or ‘ Bacchanalian ’*—something at any rate to do with drinking 
for drinking’s sake—a very different thing (in Sir Toby’s opinion) 
from drinking as a matter of duty, and with the object of keeping 
his niece the Countess in good health—a crazy kind of argument, 
I admit, but by no means out of place in the mouth of Sir Toby, 
who is himself in a state of semi-intoxication at the very time of 
uttering these lofty sentiments. He uses the phrase just as he 
begins to denounce those who were maligning himself and Sir 
Andrew as nightly drunk, and then catches sight of Sir Andrew 
entering. Reading the passage in this way, it seems to run 
naturally enough. ‘What, wench? We, a Castilian (i.e., 
drunken) rabble!’ (Nothing under English-Italian will satisfy 
his semi-intoxicated humours—quite in the way of ancient Pistol 
himself)* and then, laying a finger on his lips, with perhaps a 
muttered ‘hist,’ he changes the unpleasant subject and goes on, 
‘for here comes ’—these words being whispered too, as Sir Toby 
would probably not care to be heard calling his eup-companion 
‘Sir Andrew Ague-face,’ as he then names him. 

Later on in the play Sir Toby gives another example of his 
linguistic powers, at a time when he is drunk as well as wounded, 
and irritated to boot at the surgeon’s delay. But here his outburst 
of Italian is less easy to understand : ‘Then he’s a rogue, and a 
passy measures pavin.’ The passo mezzo—a sedate form of 

* Cf. Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ‘ Hey, Rivo Castiliano, a man’s a man’ 
(IV. v. 83). and note in Pickering’s ed. p. 264, ‘ A Bacchanalian exclamation, 
about the origin of which there is some obscurity.’ 

“ Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, 1553, contains a good description of the 
type: ‘Some far-journeyed gentlemen at their return home . . . will powder 
their talk with oversea language. He that cometh lately out of France will 
talk French-English, and never blush at the matter. Another chops in with 


Angleso-Italiano.’ 
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dance—was probably in his fuddled brain at the monient—and 
also the pavan or pavin. Difficult as explanation seems to be, 
it is worth noting that Sir Toby had already shown a habit of 
describing pace in terms of dancing, as when addressing Sir Andrew 
(I. iii.) he says.‘ Why dost thou not go to church in a galliard, 
and come home in a coranto?’ In all probability, however, the 
best explanation of his words as they stand in the text is that 
they were not intended to be explained—though his hearers were 
perhaps expected to have some misty notion of what he meant to 
say." Shakspeare undoubtedly shows himself in a good many 
instances to have been a keen observer of the various stages of 
intoxication. Take for example Lady Macbeth’s reproof to her 
husband on his hesitation to go further with the murdering of 
Duncan : 
Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? Hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At what it did so freely? (I. vii.) 


There is yet another extremely perplexing word of apparently 
Italian formation, used by Malvolio in the wonderful. fooling 
scene (II. v.). Maria’s stratagem has started—the letter which 
she forged has been laid in the way along which Malvolio, 
‘the trout that must be caught by tickling,’ is to pass. 
He enters talking to himself of the Countess, and his 
ambition ‘to be Count Malvolio.’ ‘There is example for’t’ 
‘—he continues—‘ the lady of the Strachy married the yeoman 
of the wardrobe.’ On the word Strachy, which is the reading 
of the First Folio, comment has been lavished in a most 
generous fashion—how generously, one has but to look at the 
lengthy notes on the passage in the New Variorum edition of the 
play to see. None of the innumerable explanations, however, 
seems to carry anything like conviction. Yet if we assume that 
Shakspeare was fairly conversant with Italian when he wrote the 
sentence ; that he knew the meaning of the Italian word Strachii 
—the pronunciation of which is given by the very word in the 
text—and that Italian family names took such forms as ‘ I Strozzi,’ 
and ‘I Gonzaghi,’ a satisfactory solution of a simple sort might 
be forthcoming. Where commentators have gone astray from 


5 The case seems one that almost justifies emendation. The shifting of a 
single letter forward would give, ‘a passy-measure spavin,’ the last, word being 
distinctly appropriate to the halting pace at which Sir Toby thinks the surgeon 
was coming to his aid; and one need not worry much over the grammar con- 
sidering the speaker’s condition.—Cf. Henry the Highth (I. iii. 12) : ; 

One would think, 
That never saw ’em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign’d among ’em. 

* Shakspeare himself uses ‘the Bentivolii,’ 7aming of the Shrew (I. i.). 

x2 
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the start is, to my mind, in the assumption that ‘the lady of the 
Strachy,’ whatever it means, must have been the person of 
superior rank. I believe it was quite the other way, and that 
‘the yeoman of the wardrobe’ was here the one of higher social 
standing. I say so for two reasons: Florio gives stracii in his 
dictionary as meaning ‘ all manner of rags or tatters,’ and Vestiario 
as ‘a wardrobe-keeper, or a yeoman of a wardrobe ’—obviously one 
of more exalted standing than the lady of tatters and rags. 
Secondly, Shakspeare himself supplies us with a parallel case of 
an earlier date than Twelfth Night—which may even perhaps be 
the very ‘example’ that was supposed to be running in Malvolio’s 
mind—for when Don Armado in his letter to Jaquenetta, the 
‘country wench’ of Love’s Labour's Lost, refers to King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, he puts himself metaphorically in 
the place of the King, and continues thus: ‘Shall I entreat thy 
love? I will. What shalt thou exchange for rags? Robes.’ 
If this be but a mere coincidence, it is at least a strange one; if 
not, Shakspeare knew at this time a good deal more Italian than 
he is generally credited with knowing. 

There are, too, some anglicised words that are plainly taken 
direct from the language of Italy—for instance ‘ accost,’ made use 
of by Sir Toby when urging Sir Andrew to pay his addresses to 
Maria—Sir Andrew’s difficulty in understanding the word may 
be but Shakspeare’s way of announcing a coinage of his own 
making—for its use in this very passage is quoted in the New 
English Dictionary as the earliest on record in our tongue. It is 
merely an abbreviation of accostare. 

Nuncio (I. iv.) is pure Italian. It had been used in English 
a few times in reference to the Pope’s nuncio before Shakspeare’s 
age, but this is the only case of its occurrence in the whole‘of the 
plays, and with a wider meaning than ever then applied to it as an 
English word. 

But in addition to these indications of familiarity with Italian, 
the very origin of Twelfth Night in itself supplies some evidence 
of a somewhat telling kind. The first mention of the play is con- 
tained in the lately discovered Diary of Manningham under the 
date 2 February 1601, in which the writer states he had seen the 
comedy, and he suggests that it was ‘most like and neere’ to an 
Italian play Inganni (‘ The Deceits’). The Rev. Joseph Hunter 
was the first to follow up this hint, and he unearthed a play of 
the name by Secchi, acted in 1547. He subsequently discovered 
another called Gli Inganni by Gonzaga (Venice, 1592), which 
differed slightly from the first, but in which the disguised girl 
adopts the name of Cesare, which looks like Caesario, a name 
adopted in like circumstances in Twelfth Night. Then Hunter 
found a third Italian comedy, still earlier in date, which had long 
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lain unnoticed by reason of a misleading title, the real name of 
which was Gl’Ingannati, which was acted by a Society called the 
Intronati (or ‘ Thunderers ’) at Siena in 1531; and this, to make 
a long story short, turned out to be the original from which 
Bandello took the very Novella (or story) which had previously 
been regarded as the source of Shakspeare’s play. More wonderful 
still was the fact that the Prologue to this early comedy contains 
a statement that the story was a new one and not drawn from 
any other source save from the industrious pates (of the Intronati) 
‘just as you draw your lots on Twelfth Night.’ Owing to the 
similarity of the plots of this and Shakspeare’s play, and the occur- 
rence of the name which Shakspeare used for his comedy, Hunter 
at once concluded that the author of our Twelfth Night was able 
to read the original play in Italian, though he never followed up 
his discovery in any systematic way. And then, enter the critics, 
who led by Capell promptly asserted that the plot was taken from 
Belle-Forest’s French translation of Bandello’s story—and all, 
to use H. H. Furness’s words, ‘ to avoid the shuddering acknow- 
ledgement that Shakespeare was cultured enough to be familiar 
with the fashionable language of his day.’” The same editor gives 
us some interesting facts to show how Shakspeare could have 
come across this interesting old play Gl’Ingannati. An Italian 
troupe of players visited England in 1577-78 and played before the 
Queen at Windsor, and may have had the play, which had been 
very popular in Italy, with them. It is indeed likely that they 
had, for in 1590 and 1598 a Latin version of Gl’Ingannati was 
performed at Cambridge under the title of Laelia, called after the 
heroine of the piece. 

Othello, the seventh of the distinctly Italian Plays, in some 
respects shows a marked advance in Shakspeare’s Italian, when 
compared with the earlier works. It was one of the latest-written 
plays, coming, as a tragedy, in all probability between the com- 
position of Hamlet and Macbeth. Every character in it is well 
named so far as Italian nomenclature is concerned; but, if we 
omit such English-Italian words as Signior, and the somewhat 
questionable ‘Diablo’ used once (II. iii.), there is not a purely 
Italian word in it except Veronessa, which is used in the scene at 
Cyprus, where the Third Gentleman announces the wreck of 
the Turkish fleet, which had been witnessed by a ship of 
Venice—and adds: ‘The ship is here put in, a Veronessa.”* 
The word alone shows an intimacy with Italy in two distinct 
directions : first, it is a correctly formed feminine adjective, 

7 New Variorum ed. 7'welfth Night, Pref. p. xvi. 

* Shakspeare is fond of describing ships with particularity—e.g. ‘ My wealthy 
Andrew’ (Merchant, I. i.); ‘The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral ’ (Antony and 
Cleopatra, III. x.) ; ‘the Phoenix,’ and ‘the Tiger’ (Twelfth Night, v. i.), and 
‘the Tiger’ again (Macbeth, I. iii.). 
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meaning ‘of, or belonging to Verona’; and secondly, it implies 
an acquaintance with the fact that Verona (which was in the 
Venetian state) furnished war galleys to Venice, or that the 
Venetians kept a portion of their fleet at or near Verona. Some 
well-known editors jump to the conclusion that Shakspeare’s 
geography is wrong, as Verona was ‘an inland town’! The 
importance from a naval point of view of the Adige, which flows 
through Verona, may be appreciated by reading in pre-Shak- 
spearian Italian Histories the account given of the fleet of ships 
sent by the Venetians up the river to the Lago di Garda to assist 
their army in that district against Filippo Visconte, Duke of 
Milan. The distance was about two hundred miles, and the 
flotilla consisted of twenty-five barks and six galleys under the 
command of Zeno.° 

The unusual oath ‘ by Janus’ is found in this play (I. ii.) and 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. In the latter case it is 
peculiarly appropriate, for near the amphitheatre in Verona were 
the remains of a temple dedicated to Janus, and a marble arch in 
__ his honour is said to have stood on the Roman road close by.** In 
the former case, it is Iago who makes use of it, and in Venice. 
Both instances seem to show signs on Shakspeare’s part of topo- 
graphical study of the district. 

There is one other word, Cassio, which may be looked on 
as being a name specially selected by Shakspeare through his know- 
ledge of Italian at this time. It was a rare name for a man in 
Italy, being but a modernised form of the Roman Cassius. Per- 
haps, however, the author remembered the word Casso which he 
would have found in Florio’s Dictionary meaning ‘cashiered.’ 
The addition of the ‘i’ gives it at once an Italian dress, as in 
the case of Bassanio already mentioned. This derivation is almost 
suggested by the text : 

And thou by that small hurt hath casheer’d Cassio (II. ii. 408). 


Passing to the consideration of a work outside the Italian 
series, one would say that Hamlet is not a play in which to look 
for traces of the author’s knowledge of anything pertaining to 
Italy ; and yet it furnishes some fairly reliable evidence on the 
subject, pointing to an author’s mind strongly impregnated with 
Italian colouring. When the Play scene (III. ii.) for instance 
has reached the point at which the Player King goes to sleep, and 
his Queen makes her exit from the mimic stage, King Claudius, 
addressing Hamlet, asks ‘What do you call the play?’ The reply 
is: ‘The mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropically. This play is 

* Alberti, op. cit. p. 397, who cites Biondo and other writers, See also 
Hazlitt’s History of Venetian Republic (1860), where a full account is given 
of this remarkable expedition. 

% Alberti, op. cit. p. 91. 
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the image of a murder done in Vienna: Gonzago is the Duke’s 

name ; his wife, Baptista: you shall see anon; ...’ And then, 

on the entrance of the Third Player, Hamlet continues—‘ This is 

one Lucianus, nephew to the King.’ The play that is being 

presented is obviously an Italian story in spite of the mention of 

Vienna (possibly a piece of camouflage on Hamlet’s part for 

Sienna). Gonzago, or in its more correct Italian form, Gonzaga, 

was @ well-known ducal name in Italy ; while Baptista, in spite of 

the protests of Johnson and others against its use as a woman’s 

name, was (to mention one example only) the name borne by the 

famous wife of Federigo, Duke of Urbino. She died in 1472; 

and it was partly to distract him from his sorrow that the sur- 

viving Duke rebuilt his palace at Urbino in a very luxurious 

fashion. The very building of that palace supplies us with another 

unexpected side-light on the Hamlet passage. The architect was , 
‘one Lucianus’! otherwise Luciano da Laurana, a somewhat 
notable artist in stone and mortar of his time. Add to all this 
the words that Hamlet jerks out as the murderer pours the poison 
into the sleeper’s ears : 


He poisons him i’ the garden for his estate. His name’ 8 Gonsng: the 
story is extant, and written in very ehoice Italian: . . 


Who but one with a considerable linguistic knowledge of the 
speech of Italy could.make use of such a phrase as ‘written in 
very choice Italian’? If further proof be needed to show that 
the Poet’s mind was largely filled with Italian ideas when writing 
Hamlet, one has only to turn to the list of ‘ Persons Represented.’ _ 
Amongst them are, though the scene be Denmark, Horatio, Ber- 
nardo, Francisco and Reynaldo—all distinctly Italian names, 
though three of them are somewhat slightly anglicised in their 
form. Another character mentioned in the text, Claudio (IV. vii. 
40), is emphatically Italian. 

Then there are a number of strange English words that occur 
in Hamlet, all of which are obviously coined from the Italian— 
‘ attent,’ It. attento; ‘credent,’ It. credente ; ‘ impartment,’ It. 
impartimento ; and ‘ reprobance,’ from It. riprobare. ‘ Caviare,’ 
in a very well known phrase, is but Florio’s Caviaro, and defined 
in his Dictionary (1598) ‘ a kinde of salt meat, used in Italie, like 
black sope ; it is made of the roes of fishes.’ ‘Chopine’ is quite 
an Italian word, and ‘affront’ in the sense of ‘meet with,’ is 
taken out of Florio, like most of the words just mentioned, from 
affrontare. 

11 Theobald and other emendators here read Duke for King. They do not 


seem to have noticed that Hamlet, as the play proceeds, ie losing his self- 
control, and, perhaps involuntarily, unkennels his secret by using the word 


‘King.’ 
12 The italics are my own. 
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Why this constant harping on Italy and things Italian, and in 
a tragedy the scene of which is so far from Italy? Was it not 
that Shakspeare at this particular time had become really pro- 
ficient in the Italian language, and had so filled his thoughts with 
its taking phraseology, the wonders of its romances, and the 
allurement of its always interesting records, that traces of his 
reading were bound to show themselves in what he was then 
writing? We should not forget on this subject that the learning 
of Italian to one possessed of even ‘small Latin’ was never a 
matter of any difficulty, and that the Italian of his age was much 
nearer than it has since been to the original Roman tongue. 

There has been recently added to these suggestions as to the 
Italian atmosphere of Hamlet another and a curious piece of 
evidence which, if borne out to the full, would very strongly con- 
firm the view that I am endeavouring to present. Signor Paolo 
Orano, a literary man in Rome, contributes a short article to the 
Book of Homage which he entitles ‘Hamlet é Giordano Bruno?’ 
(Is Hamlet Giordano Bruno?) The writer draws attention to 
some facts which cannot be disputed, namely Bruno’s visit to 
London in the years 1584-85 in attendance on the then French 
Ambassador at the court of Elizabeth; his lecturing at Oxford, 
and his enlightening English public opinion on the Copernican 
system of philosophy ; also his being on friendly terms with Florio, 
Sidney, Lord Buckhurst, Leicester, and many other such persons. 
We know from other sources that Fulke Greville, Spenser, Dyer, 
Harvey and Temple were of the number. In the circumstances 
it needs no violent straining of assumption to believe that Shak- 
speare too may have been a listener, or even more, in that social 
circle, and so led on to a study of Bruno’s published works. It is 
well known also that Bruno brought out some of his best known 
works on liberty of thought during his stay in England, for 
instance Lo Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante (dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sidney), La Cena de le Ceneri, and Degli eroici furori. 
Bruno’s death by burning at the stake took place just three years 
before Hamlet was written. Signor Orano contends that all 
through Hamlet are scattered phrases, images and thoughts which 
are to be found in Bruno’s London-published works ; that the quota- 
tion read by Hamlet when asked by Polonius what he is reading 
is a quotation from Lo Spaccio; that the Pedant is a character 
in Bruno’s Candelajo and bears a resemblance to Polonius; that 
Hamlet’s philosophy of existence is that taught by Bruno; and 
that the University of Wittenberg owes its frequent mention in 
the play to the fact of its being the school where Bruno was him- 
self educated. Some other such statements are made which it is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon. The article is a mere sketch of the 
writer’s views, which he tells us be means to publish with full 
details before long in an English translation ; but even with the 
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aid of his condensed suggestions anyone with a knowledge of 
Hamlet can easily gather that there is a good deal worth thinking 
about in what this writer contends for. 

Professor Mary Scott, a most painstaking and accurate scholar, 
summarises the second dialogue in what perhaps is Bruno’s most 
striking work, the Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, in this way : 


Here Bruno discourses of Truth, Prudence, Wisdom, Law, Universal 
Judgment, and other moral virtues which take the places of the beasts. 
His treatment of the virtues makes clear the essence of his philosophy. 
Truth, he explains, is the unity and substance which underlies all things; 
Prudence, or Providence, is the regulating power of truth, and includes at 
once liberty and necessity; Wisdom is Providence itself in its supersen- 
sible agpect, in man, it is reason which grasps the truth of things; Law 
naturally proceeds from Wisdom, for every good law must be rational, and 
have for its object the welfare of all; by Universal Judgment men are 
judged with absolute justice, by their actual deeds, not by their religious 
beliefs, which may or may not make for righteousness. 


Recollections of Hamlet occur in almost every line of this passage. 
Take for instance : 


Hamlet: We defy augury: there is a special providence in the fall of 
a sparrow.—(V. ii.) 

O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason.—(I. ii.) 

What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty! .. . in apprehension how like a God! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals !—(TII. ii.) 

King: And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law; but ’tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.—(III. iii.) 


Hamlet’s four lines to Ophelia are merely Bruno in compressed 


form : 
Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
-Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love.—(II. ii.) 


With the first line compare ‘ With evidence as clear and cer- 
tain as the stars are bright and shining’ (p. 30).* The second 
is the Copernican System in little; while the third is a précis of 
what Bruno himself had written. In reply to a question as to 
why Jupiter placed Truth as chief among the stars Sophia 
answers: ‘If you would suppose any thing before Truth, you 
must reckon it something different from Truth .. . : without 
Truth, not true, and consequently false’ (p. 79). 


13 Elizabethan T'ranslations, p. 491. 

4 The English extracts are from Moorhead’s translation (1703). It is a 
literal version, though quite a remarkable piece of fine prose, reminding one 
strongly of Swift. 
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Again, when one looks into Bruno’s ideas on Infinity, the 
limitless basis of the larger side of his philosophy, repudiating the 
notion that Earth was the centre round which unnumbered suns 
and stars were believed to move, by reason of which enun- 
ciations he found himself instantly confronted with all the con- 
stituted Church doctrine of his time, it is Hamlet that first springs 
to one’s mind as the holder of almost these very views, and the 
one who was beating his breast upon the very bars against which 
Bruno’s restless spirit never ceased to struggle. 

O God, I could be bounded in a nutshell and count myself a King of 
infinite space, were it not that I have bad dreams.—(II. ii.) 

The Rev. John Owen when describing Giordano Bruno’s views 
in a general way uses these words : 

The truth moreover that he finally attains by his idealism is so far 
imperfect and indemonstrable that his highest knowledge consists in a 
direction rather than a goal, an effort rather than an achievement, a per- 
petual struggle than a definite crowning victory.” 

Translated into human action, such mental activities give us 
a man little distinguishable from fhe Danish prince, ever striving, 
never attaining, and at the same time filled full of such reflections 
as are here and in many other passages found in Bruno’s works— 
the only end of which, as in Bruno’s own case some three years 
before, was a miserable and untimely death. Again, to quote the 
same writer, might not such words as follow have been written 
of Hamlet as well as of Giordano? 

Bruno was indignant with the subserviency which threatens to become 
abject servility. He pours his invective like a lava-flood over the gram- 
marian, the pedant, and the purist." 

But these are only surmises suggested by Signor Orano’s brief 
account of his own theory, which in its present form supplies no 
actual confirmatory extracts from the play. My acquaintance 
with the works of Giordano Bruno is not extensive, so I carry 
the argument, such as it is, no further. Should the promised 
work of the Italian student of Shakspeare succeed in persuading 
our British lovers of Hamlet that the author of the play was really 
imbued with the theories of the philosopher of the Reformation, 
and at a time when no work of his had been translated, he will, 
in doing so, most certainly have supplied another weighty proof 
that Shakspeare was a better Italian scholar than any of us have 
yet believed. 

T have referred in the first part of this article to the extra- 
ordinary errors made by Shakspearian commentators who have 
attributed a childish ignorance of Italian geography to the drama- 
tist. It is not my intention now to repeat what I have written 


5 The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance, 1893. 
* The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance, 1893. 
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some nine years ago in this Review*’ in defence of Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of the navigability of the rivers of North Italy—except 
for the purpose of making my present story a connected one. 
This can be done in very few words. There are four journeys 
described in the plays as being made, or begun to be made, by 
water: (1) Verona to Milan (Two Gentlemen), (2) Milan to the 
sea (Tempest), (3) Mantua to Padua (Taming of Shrew), (4) 
Padua to Venice (Merchant). 

With the exception of the last, these journeys have, for over 
a hundred years, been derided by almost all the best known 
commentators. They have jumped to the conclusion that Shak- 
speare was, for reasons variously stated, an ignoramus; and so 
eager have they been to do so, that not one of them has ever 
troubled himself to look into any contemporary records on the 
subject whether Italian or English. And yet the evidence that 
would have cleared Shakspeare from all suggestion of geographical 
error was available for consultation, and in overwhelming force. 
The Italian writers of his period, whether historians, travellers, 
biographers, or compilers of memoirs, who have occasion to touch 
on inland travel by water, confirm to the full every statement that 
the Poet has made in reference to the navigability of the Italian 
waterways and the constant use of them for passenger traffic; 
while such English writers as Sir R. Guylforde (1511), Sir Richard 
Torkington (1517), Fenton (Translator of Guicciardini’s History 
of Italy, 1579), Fynes Moryson (1594), Thomas Coryat (1608), 
and Sir H. Wotton, our Ambassador at Venice (1607-10),), further 
establish Shakspeare’s accuracy in the most unquestionable way. 

“However, since writing on this subject in 1908 I have come 
across the most complete account of Italy, whether historical, 
geographical or biographical, that was ever crowded into one 
interesting volume—and therefore think it well to add it to my 
previous proofs. I refer to F. Leandro Alberti’s Descrittione di 
Tutta Italia, published in Venice in 1568. Its contents are stated 
in the sub-title as I translate them here : 

Its situation; the. characteristics of its divisions; the origin of its 
Cities, of its Fortresses, and their governing powers with ancient and modern 
names; its Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Streams and Baths; its minerals, 
the wonders that Nature has produced there; the customs of the inhabi- 
tants; and the illustrious men who from time to time have made it famous. 


Included is a description of all the Islands belonging to Italy, with maps 
etc., and indices of the fullest kind.” 


17 See ‘ Shakspeare and the Waterways of North Italy,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, August 1908. 

48 These indices run into seventy-four pages, of three columns each, a model 
Yn the way of an Index that might well be followed by writers of to-day when 
dealing with subjects of a similar nature. The author is referred to by Fynes 
Moryson as ‘the Friar Leander of Bologna’; and again as ‘the Friar Leandro 
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The work, consisting of over 1200 closely printed pages, does not 
ever seem to have been published in English. I may say 
of it briefly that it more than confirms everything that Shakspeare 
has mentioned in reference to the Italian waterways which he 
introduces in the plays, besides describing a very large number 
of other water journeys which were commonly made in Italy at 
and before his time. I make no suggestion as to Shakspeare 
having read the book, but fancy that he must have known some 
that did. I have never seen it referred to by any commentator 
on Shakspeare. 

Touching the first of these journeys, that from Verona to 
Milan, it is but right to say that Shakspeare does not describe -it 
as one that was made altogether by water. He merely gives a 
picture of the starting-point, at the ‘road’ or port of Verona. 
As the journey was made in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, Alberti informs us, the first important town to be reached 
was Legnano. From here lay the main high road to Mantua, 
and thence to Milan. If travellers were in no hurry they might 
continue their route by water, passing Carpi (where the Adige 
branches into the River Castagnaro) to Trecenta, where the Fossa 
Filistina runs by Seriano to Ficarolo on the River Po.*® Once on 
the latter river it was plain sailing to Milan, as will be shown 
just now. 

The second water route, from Milan to the sea, that Prospero 
with his baby girl was forced to make when his Dukedom was 
usurped, occupies the singular ‘position of being the one of all 
others which neither editors nor commentators will admit as 
feasible at the date when The Tempest was written, and also of 
being the one which, according to contemporary documentary 
evidence of both Italian and English writers, is most clearly 
shown to have been commonly made.*® As early as Dryden’s time 
it was apparently looked on as impossible, as is well shown by 
what can only be called the travesty of The Tempest concocted by 
Dryden and Sir William Davenant in 1669. Dryden’s own view 
on this unworthy production—now happily all but forgotten— 
is given in the Preface, where he tells us that his collaborator’s 
suggestion of adding to Shakspeare’s design so pleased him that 


(who hath best described Italy),’ Ztinerary, 1617. Moryson in praising this 
work speaks with an accuracy that is not always met with in literary critics of 
to-day. For instance, Sir W. Raleigh in Shakespeare’s England (p. 31, vol. i.) 
treating of foreign travel in the age of Elizabeth, writes: ‘James Howell, in 
his Instructions for Forreine Travel, gives the best account of travel of that 
age.’ But Howell went abroad for the first time in 1618 when Elizabeth was 
fifteen years dead, and his tiny volume was first published in 1642. Sir Walter 
must surely have been thinking of Moryson’s own Itinerary. He began his 
travels in 1591, and in a folio volume of some thousand pages described near] : 
every ‘ dominion’ in Europe, and with a profusion of interesting details beside 
which Howell’s opusculum becomes an almost negligible quantity. 
~ 3 Alberti, Descrittione, pp. 351 V., 352 R., and 459 V. 
2 See Nineteenth Century and After, August 1908. 
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he never wrote anything with more delight. He expresses his 
thanks for ‘the help or correction of so judicious a friend,’ and 
finally congratulates himself on the high honour of being associated 
with the merit and name of Shakspeare and Sir William Davenant ! 
When rewriting Prospero’s account of the journey—these 
‘improvers’ of Shakspeare give the version following : 


And on a night, mated to his design, 
Antonio — the lin of Milan, and 


in short, they hurried: us 
Away to Savoy, and thence aboard a bark at Nissa’s port, 
Bore us some leagues Lay where they prepared 
A rotten carcass of a boat . 

The Shakspearian pal PS who arose after the publica- 
tion of the ‘improved’ Tempest were naturally precluded from 
adopting the Savoy route without violating the original text. They 
accordingly took a much shorter course, which, while saving them 
the trouble of investigating the navigability of the rivers by which 
Milan was brought into direct communication with the sea, 
enabled them to indulge in specious assertions as to the boundless 
soul of the astounding dramatist who set at naught all trivial con- 
siderations of accurate geography and placed inland cities on the 
sea just as it suited his fancy or convenience. And so, down to 
the present day, Shakspeare, that most careful and well-informed 
topographer of North Italy, has been allowed to rest under a 
cloud of unwarrantable misrepresentation. 

A good instance of the strange reluctance of the critics to 
admit the accuracy of Shakspeare’s knowledge so far as it refers 
to the journey from Milan to the sea is to be found in Sir Sidney 
Lee’s Life of Shakespeare (new edition 1915, p. 86). When 
refuting the possibility of Shakspeare having visited Italy in 
person, a supposition for which I never yet saw any reasonable 
justification, he says : 


To Italy, it is true, and especially to the cities of Northern Italy . . 
he makes frequent and familiar reference. . . . But his Italian scenes lack 
the intimate detail which would attest a first-hand experience of the 
country. The presence of barges on the waterways of Northern Italy was 
common enough partially to justify the voyage of Valentine by ‘ship’ 
from Verona to Milan*' (Zwo Gentlemen, I. i. 71). But Prospero’s em- 
barkation in The Tempest on an ocean ship at the gates of Milan renders 
it difficult to assume that the dramatist gathered his Italian knowledge 
from perscnal observation. 


The author of the Life adds the following in a footnote : 
Dr. Sarrazin . . . argues in favour of Shakespeare’s personal experience 


of Italian travel, and his view is ably supported by Sir Edward Sullivan 
. . in Nineteenth Centwry, 1908. . . . But the absence of any direct con- 


21 In 1904, the same writer refers in his Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
Century to Shakspeare’s representing Valentine ‘as travelling from Verona 
to Milan (both inland cities) by sea,’ so there is hope that the poet’s reputation 
a8 a geographer may soon be completely established. 
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firmation of an Italian visit leaves Dr. Sarrazin’s and Sir Edward’s 
arguments very shadowy. 

I take this opportunity of disavowing the views attributed to 
‘me, never having expressed anything of the kind in The Nine- 
teenth Century or elsewhere. When I drew Sir Sidney’s atten- 
tion to his mistake he at once informed me that he would correct 
it in the next edition of the Life. I hope he will then also correct 
a much more serious error into which he has fallen, that in which 
he writes of Prospero’s embarkation .. . . ‘on an Ocean Ship 
at the gates of Milan.’ I can find no mention of ‘an Ocean Ship’ 
in any Shakspearian text relating to Prospero’s own account of 
the journey. His unvarnished story is told in the lines following : 

... one midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Anthonio open 
The gates of Mililaine, and i’ th’ dead of darkeness 
The ministers for th’ purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying selfe. 


In few, they hurried us a-boord a Barke, 

Bore us some leagues to Sea, where they prepared 

A rotten carkasse of a Butt, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sayle, nor mast, the very rats 

Instinctively have quit it: there they hoyst us 

To cry to the Sea... 
Had the critics consulted even one of the many early Italian 
writers on Milan they might have learned from Carlo Pagnano 
that in 1520 ‘ Mediolanum, quanquam a mari remotum, maritima 
civitas facile existimari posset’ (‘ Milan, though a long way from 
the sea, might easily be taken to be a seaport town ’). 

The third journey by waterway, that between Mantua and 
Padua, is referred to in The Taming of the Shrew (IV. ii.). The 
scene is laid at Padua, instead of Ferrara as in Ariosto’s comedy 
Gli Suppositi. The latter play, translated by Gascoygne under 
the title of Supposes, was, in the main, what Shakspeare took 
as his model. The selection of Padua as his locality shows con- 
summate acquaintance with the river and canal communications 
of the district—which are described with so great minuteness by 
‘Friar Leander of Bologna ” that it is unnecessary to quote any 
other authority. 

Then we have finally The Merchant with ‘the common Ferry 
that trades to Venice’ from Padua. This fourth water journey is 
described by a host of contemporary writers both English and 
Italian, but one particular account of it, which emphasises the 
word ‘common,’ and probably shows also the origin of that 
adjective, deserves quotation: 

As if you were bounde from Padua to Venice, you will not let slip 
opportunitie, for that you will not imbarke your selfe in a vessell wherein 


% See Alberti, op. cit., pp. 471 R, 475 R. 
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there are sometime men, women, religious, seculer, Souldiours, Courtiers, 
Almans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Jewes, and other of divers nations and 
qualities.” 

Our Shakspeare editors do not seem to have noticed the passage. 

I mentioned in the previous article that Shakspeare was 
perhaps wrong in The Two Gentlemen when introducing a range 
of hills to the east of Milan. I now find there were two highways 
between Milan and Mantua, and that the N.E. road passes ‘the 
mountain-foot’’ when nearing Palazzolo.—(See Schotti Itinera- 
rium Italiae, De Brixia.) 

There is much more that might be added to the main argument, 
but I fancy that enough has been said to justify my contention 
that Shakspeare knew North Italy well, and that his knowledge 
of the Italian language, coupled with what he may have gathered 
by hearsay, enabled him to describe with accuracy the various 
waterways of that country, and also to read in their original form 
some of the romances and dramatic writings on which the plots 
or incidents of his plays are based. One can at last measure 
the real significance of that short and pointed sentence which his 
contemporary John Webster wrote : ‘ The right happy and copious 


industry of Master Shake-speare.’ 
EDWARD SULLIVAN. 


33 Guazzo’s Civile Conversation, translated by Geo. Pettie, 1581, Bk. 1, p. 5. 
See, for Shakspeare’s intimacy with this work, ‘A Forgotten Volume in 
Shakspeare’s Library, The Nineteenth Century and After, February: 1904. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
STATE CONTROL a 


TuE Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State 
is beginning to attract attention. Organisations are springing 
up in support or in at least partial opposition. A very 
enthusiastic and important body, known as ‘The Life and 
Liberty Movement,’ is working for a greater measure of inde- 
pendence for the Church. It is becoming widely: recognised 
that the questions at issue are by no means merely domestic 
questions affecting the Church alone, but that they have their 
direct bearing on its relation to the national life, and the lines 
on which it is to develop in the future. In spite of the widespread 
feeling—partly justified—as to its failure in the past, its future 
development, whether established or not, cannot be a matter of 
indifference to the nation at large. 

The primary demand is for a greater measure of self- 
government. This in itself is in keeping with much that is best 
in modern political thought and may be at once recognised as 
legitimate without any appeal to ‘the inherent rights’ of the 
Church, or any claim to spiritual independence derived from its 
Founder. Dr. Figgis in his Churches in the Modern State 
argues on the lines worked out by Gierke for a frank recognition 
of the independent life of subordinate groups and organisations 
within the State : 

It is a real life and personality which these bodies are forced to claim, 
which we believe they possess by the nature of the case, and not by the 
arbitrary grant of the sovereign. To deny this real life is to be false to 
the facts of social existence, and is of the same nature as that denial of 
human personality which we call slavery, and is always in its nature 
unjust and tyrannical.’ 

From a very different point of view Bertrand Russell in his 
Principles of Social Reconstruction arrives at the same con- 
clusion : 


The positive purposes of the State... . ought as far as possible to be 
carried out . . . by independent organisations which should be left com- 
pletely free so long as they satisfied the State that they were not falling 
beiow a necessary minimum.” 

2 P. 42. +P. 72. 
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The State should multiply opportunities of initiative and leave 
the positive aspects of government in the hands of voluntary 
organisations, availing itself of the force of sectional public 
opinion. Ip) thie same way there is now an important trend of 
feeling in Labour circles in favour of Guilds with considerable 
autonomy as opposed to a highly centralised form of State 
Socialism. Speaking generally, the modern State must decen- 
tralise for its own sake to avoid the breakdown of the machinery 
of government. And a frank recognition of the power of self- 
development to subordinate groups organised for special purposes 
makes for variety and vitality. 

It is obvious, however, that there must be limits to the inde- 
pendence of such groups. To quote Dr. Figgis once more : 

In the nature of things they are more powerful than individuals; the 
relative disinterestedness they claim from their members may, and often 
will, lead to methods and claims which cannot be justified ; the higher their 
object, the greater danger there is of their outstepping the bounds of 
justice in their desire to promote it, and the greater need therefore of 
government regulation and control.* 


This control will be concerned with the objéct of the group, 
which must not be inimical to the public welfare, its relation to 
other groups, and the reasonableness of the internal organisation 
of the group itself. In particular must it protect the rights of 
minorities, especially as the original purpose of the group 
develops or is modified. Here precisely is the critical point. The 
important thing is that the organisation should have a life of its 
own, and this means power to change its view; the Liberal 
certainly desires it for the Church. But how far has the majority 
the right to coerce the minority which may have entered an 
organisation for objects different from those now urged? How far 
has it the right to the use of privileges and property acquired on 
the older terms? In particular, where there is some kind of 
trust with a controlling declaration of objects and principles, can 
the group be granted an unlimited power of varying it? 

Dr. Figgis quarrels with the famous Judgment in the Free 
Church of Scotland Appeals as denying to a Free Church the 
power of defining and developing its own doctrine, and thus 
interfering with the inherent rights of ‘ corporate personality.’ 
But it is obvious that the extreme view of independent personality 
as applied to groups cannot be carried to a point where it claims 
a freedom of fresh action and unforeseen development indepen- 
dent of any external control by the State. For the group per- 
sonality is practically never unanimous. It consists in the end 
of a combination of separate personalities or wills. These 
modify and react upon one another by virtue of their association ; 

* Op. cit. p. 102. 
Vor. LXXXITI—No. 492 Z 
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in this sense a ‘common’ or ‘ group’ mind is developed: which is 
not simply the sum of the separate minds as they would have 
“been in isolation. But it is difficult to maintain that it is any- 
thing else than the sum of the majority of the individual wills 
as thus affected. And there must always be in each group a 
residuum of wills, greater according to the size and hetero- 
geneity of the group, which do not coincide with the will of the 
majority. The theory of group personality must allow for this 
discordant minority which cannot always be merely ignored. It 
has rights beyond those which might be attributed to a discordant 
motive when there in a conflict within the mind of the individual. 
The problem is to allow of progress without injustice to such 
minorities, and here the State must in some form or other be the 
final arbiter. 

When we pass on to consider the particular question of the 
relation of the Church of England to the State we are faced at 
the outset by a very special difficulty. Who in fact constitute 
this particular ‘ group’? Directly we put the question we realise 
the complexity of the problem. An ordinary group or society 
consists of a definite number of people who have expressed their 
adherence to certain defined objects and contribute to its support. 
Such societies are avowedly sectional. It will not, I think, be 
regarded by Nonconformists as in any way derogatory to say that 
the same is true of the Nonconformist Churches. They were 
founded as separate organisations for the promotion of one par- 
ticular side of Christianity ; they are sectional and fairly definite 
as to the external conditions of their membership. But the 
Church of England claims explicitly to be Catholic. This claim 
in its proper sense implies that it stands not for any one aspect 
of Christianity but for Christianity as a whole. It means con- 
tinuity with the past, but it ought also to mean the fullest recogni- 
tion of development in the future. Whatever the religion of Christ 
becomes under the guidance of His living Spirit can find its fullest 
expression in a really Catholic Church. Such a Church is the 
instrument for the advancement of the Kingdom of God; the 
Kingdom includes all that makes for the realisation of the true 
purpose of humanity, for the ideals of goodness, truth, and 
beauty. The irony of the present situation is that many forces 
which are working for these ends do not find their home in the 
Church of England or in any organised form of Christianity. The 
problem is to recover them so far as may be. The Church of 
England, if she is truly Catholic, cannot consent to be regarded 
merely as a narrowly limited ‘ group,’ one among many similar 
organisations, and indifferent to these forces for good working, 
as it were, on her margin. She is profoundly interested in this 
peripheral Christianity in a way in which other religious bodies 
are not. 
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This’ is of course only another way of stating the familiar 
. truth that the Church as an outward organisation is never iden- 
tical with the true Church as known to God ; certainly the Church 
of England ¢annot claim to be so. One of the fundamental ‘pro- 
blems facing the Church throughout her history has been how 
to find a way round this difficulty, and to secure some definition 
of membership which shall not be obviously inadequate. Defini- 
tions have been sought in various directions. Those have been 
regarded as members who have complied with the outward test 
' of conformity to an external rite, Baptism or the Holy Com- 
munion. Or the standard has been the acceptance of formulae 
of doctrine, Creeds or Confessions of Faith. ©The obvious failure 
of such criteria to exclude unworthy members from the Church 
or to include all who ought to find a home within her borders 
has led to attempts to apply a Puritan standard of life and conduct, 
or to require a special type of religious experience, such as 
conversion. In the first glow of enthusiasm and while numbers 
were still small, such tests may have worked fairly well for a time 
for their special purpose, but like the others they have by 
common consent become conventional and inadequate. 

The problem of separating the wheat from the tares, of 
finding room for all who are on the side of Christ, while they 
follow not with His professed disciples, is insoluble. But from 
the point of view of Church government there must be some 
definition of those who are to exercise the right of franchise. 
We must be content with whatever scheme turns out to be least 
inadequate and best adapted to the conditions of the day. 

The qualification adopted in the Report is that electors must 
be either communicants above twenty-one years of age, or else 
be baptized and confirmed and admissible to Holy Communion, 
while they do not belong to any religious body which is not in 
communion with the Church of England. Candidates for office 
must however be communicants. This is practically a Con- 
firmation test for electors, and it is an admitted compromise 
between those who would prefer a Communicant qualification 
and those who would be content with Baptism. The Communi- 
cant test is undoubtedly too narrow if the Church is to remain 
in any sense national ; it would admit only about 2,000,000 voters, 
including women. Not only would it exclude very many who 
take a real part in Church life and worship, and others who 
might be drawn to do so in a reformed and active Church, but it 
runs the grave risk of once more degrading the Sacrament by 
treating it as an external test, opening the door to the exercise of 
rights which under the scheme would have a political and 
practical value. 

The Confirmation qualification is somewhat wider; how 
z32 
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many more it would include is a matter of dispute. It is however 
open to grave objections. In its turn it degrades a sacred rite 
by making it a test. It has no parallel in the constitutions of 
the self-governing branches of the Anglican Communion, which 
vary between a Communicant qualification and a Baptismal or 
similar qualification.‘ From the point of view of those who 
advocate a strict view of Church membership it is profoundly 
unsatisfactory since it includes those who may not have attended 
worship or taken any interest in Church affairs for years. From 
the opposite point of view it will exclude many who are active 
and valuable Church members, and in doing so it will operate 
as a class distinction. In the Public Schools and in the upper 
and middle classes generally Confirmation has been more or less 
a matter of course for the children of all who are in any sense 
Church people. In the big towns amongst artisans, and in some 
country districts, especially where there are no Church schools, 
it is comparatively rare.* The qualification would shut the door 
not only on many Church people of these classes, but also on 
many of those in the Labour movement or Brotherhoods who 
are working for the Kingdom of God, whom we wish to recover 
for the Church and who might associate themselves with her if 
they had some real influence and power. 

It is easy to say that such should be confirmed and become 
communicants. No doubt where Christianity starts with a clean 
slate in the Mission Field it is the normal thing that those who 
profess Christianity at all should as a matter of course avail 
themselves of the full means of grace. But at home a whole 
complex of historical circumstances has created a different and 
difficult situation which must be frankly recognised. There is an 
inner circle of Church members, strict according to external 
standards of conformity, shading off by imperceptible degrees 
into a periphera of loosely attached, but often very valuable, 
adherents. These do not conform to the requirements of Con- 

* Scotland and South Africa (for some purposes) adopt the Communicant 
test. In Ireland the voter must have a small property qualification or be 
an ‘ accustomed member of the congregation.’ In the States the local qualifica- 
tion varies, but even delegates to the Diocesan Conventions are not always 
communicants. In the West Indies and Cape Town voters must be baptized, 
and subscribers or habitual attendants. Toronto admits to the franchise 
habitual worshippers, New Zealand every layman in the diocese. In Australia 
‘nearly all the dioceses require of parochial electors a written declaration of 
Church membership supplemented by registration of membership, residence, 
contribution to funds or habitual worship, and in two cases at least by the 
declaration that the member belongs to no other religious denomination.’ 

These particulars are summarised from the Appendix in the Report dealing 
with other Churches of the Anglican Communion (pp. 94 ff.). 

* The experience of military chaplains is that a substantial proportion of 
men in the Army who regard themselves as Church of England have not been 
confirmed. 
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. firmation and Communion. Among the reasons for the neglect 
or suspicion of these rites have been the inadequacy of the lives 
of many communicants and the fact that, explain it as you will, 
they have become in part class badges. Meanwhile, no one will 
maintain, whatever definition of Christianity be adopted, that all 
communicants are good Christians, or that many good Christians 
are not to be found outside their ranks. Those who realise 
most strongly the need of restoring the Communion to its proper 
place as a normal feature of Church life may well feel that this 
can best be done by leaving it as something which is to be worked 
up to on its own merits as the climax of Church membership, 
valued for its own sake, rather than by imposing by authority it 
or Confirmation as the initial test which must be complied with 
on the plan of forfeiture of Church rights. The Report includes 
several Memoranda on the position of the working classes ; it 
recognises both their essential religious soundness and the fact of 
their actual alienation from the Church. One of the objects of 
the proposed reforms is to encourage their return by giving them 
a real voice in its affairs. Shall we do this if we meet them at 
the outset with a test of membership which they will regard 
merely as something imposed by ecclesiastical authority? If 
they can first be brought to use and value their membership 
in the Church, in due course they may come to seek her full 
privileges for their own sake. But the process cannot be 
reversed. 

The alternative qualification advocated by a rapidly increas- 
ing number* is Baptism accompanied by a declaration that the 
applicant is a member of the Church of England, or else that he 
is not a member of any other religious body.” It is indeed urged 
that this last condition should be omitted, thus opening the 
franchise to professing Nonconformists and Roman Catholics 
alike if they cared to exercise it. The suggestion is attractive 
from its very boldness, but it ignores the double character of the 
Church of England as at once the national Church, claiming to 
be the representative of Christianity in this country, and also 
as one organised ecclesiastical body side by side with others. 
It does not seem altogether reasonable that those who definitely 
associate themselves with one of these other organisations should 
also claim a share of direct control in the affairs of the Church 

* It has been accepted by more than one of the signatories to the original 
Report, by the ‘Life and Liberty Movement,’ and by several Diocesan Confer- 
ences, including Southwark, Manchester, and Newcastle. 

? Of course, occasional attendance at other places of worship would not 
exclude from the proposed frandhise. If the restriction could be ‘members of 
no other religious body in England ’ this would admit those Scotch Presbyterians 


who, while resident in England, are regular attendants in the Church of 
England. 
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of England beyond that which they will have through Parlia- 
ment as the representative of the nation. 

It may be objected that this requirement of Baptism is itself 
a sacramental test, and we may admit that for this reason it is 
not ideal. But, as we have seen, the conditions of the case 
make it hopeless to discover an entirely satisfactory criterion of 
membership in the Church. And Baptism is not open to the 
same objections as a Confirmation or Communicant qualification. 
It is considerably wider, since comparatively few of those who 
would wish to exercise the franchise are in fact unbaptized. It 
stands historically from New Testament times onwards as the 
normal door of admission to the Church, and it is catholic in the 
sense that the Baptism of other bodies is recognised as valid by 
the Church of England. Such a qualification is also in line with 
the conditions laid down by the majority of the Churches in 
communion. with her. 

A different proposal for which there is much to be said is that 
electors should sign an avowal of readiness to work for the 
Kingdom of God, accompanied by a declaration of loyalty to the 
Church of England. This avoids anything of the nature of a 
sacramental test and the present writer is inclined to favour it. 
The main objection is the practical question whether it is likely 
to find sufficient support either in the Church or in Parliament. 
It may seem too vague for a definition of membership carrying 
with it legal rights. 

But whichever of these proposals be adopted it is clear that 
it would admit a far wider electorate than the Confirmation 
test ; it would not shut the door on the return of men of good 
will without, and it would preserve the national character of the 
Church. The Committee responsible for the Report were in- 
structed ‘ to inquire what changes are advisable in order to secure 
in the relations of Church and State a fuller expression of the 
spiritual independence of the Church as well as of the national 
recognition of religion.” Unhappily the last part of their 
reference was, as they admit, almost entirely ignored. Had it 
been kept more clearly in mind, they would surely have realised 
the importance of giving to as many as possible a direct voice in 
the affairs of the Church. 

This may seem a somewhat long digression from the question 
with which we started, the degree of control which the State may 
claim over the Church as an organisation which rightly claims 
the power to live its own life. But it has been inevitable both as 
dealing with the most debatable proposal of the Report, and also 
as showing the initial difficulty with which the State is faced 
when it is asked to recognise and give effect to the independent 
life of this particular ‘ group.’ There arises at once the grave 
question of whom it consists and who are to direct its policy. 
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If it is:said that at any rate the Church itself must decide this 
question, we move in a circle, since the preliminary point at 
issue is precisely as to who are to decide; is the appeal to be 
to Bishops and clergy, to communicants, to the confirmed, or 
the general body of the baptized? The answer may differ widely 
according to the body consulted. Certainly it is a question on 
which the real mind of the Church can be the only ultimate 
authority, but in view of the difficulty of ascertaining the verdict 
of that mind, the State has a clear duty of acting in some way 
as arbiter, as it would have a similar duty in the case of any 
other ‘group’ in which a corresponding difficulty arose. 

We pass from this preliminary question to ask what kind or 
measure of control the State should exercise over the Church 
once it has secured the representative machinery through which 
it may express its mind. No doubt by means of certain theore- 
tical assumptions a strong prima facie case may be made out for 
complete autonomy, independent of any such check. The Church,. 
it is argued, is not only the Spisit-bearing Body of Christ ; it was 
endowed by its Founder from the first with direct and special 
powers of discipline and legislation. It is the divine representa- 
tive over against the secular arm; any interference with its 
inherent liberty is simply tyranny and usurpation. The theory 
is open to grave objections from the side of historical criticism, 
resting on a view of the Gospels as giving us without reserve the 
ipsissima verba of Christ which is no longer tenable,* and also 
implying that those words had originally the meanings which 
have been given them by subsequent ecclesiastical developments. 
And the theory really proves too much, however loth its sup- 
porters may be to draw out its implications. It leaves no room 
for the State at all (for legislation can never be independent of 
ethics), except as a handmaid of the Church, or an executive to 
carry out what she has approved. It may be wise or practically 
necessary to allow her some power, but in all cases the Church 
is in a position to know what is right in a way the State never 
can be. It is really the mediaeval theory, and we must question its 
assumptions. It is not true either that the Church is completely 
divine or the State completely secular. No doubt in primitive 
times, with a young, vigorous and comparatively pure Church 
over against a heathen and persecuting world, it had a certain 
justification, but with the march of history much of the world 
has found its way into all the-Churches, and happily much of the 
Church has found its way into the world. In England at the 

® It is a procedure rather open to question when the Report admits, and to 
some extent adopts, a Memorandum by the Bishop of Oxford in which he 
assumes that texts found in the first or fourth Gospels alone are direct sayings 
of Christ, when such a view would be seriously disputed by many scholars of 
all schools of thought. It would have -been fairer at least to indicate that the 
position was open to question. 
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present moment it is simply untrue to speak of Parliament (or the 
State) as ‘un-Christian.’ Though a small proportion of its 
members may not be professing Christians, and a few might even 
vehemently repudiate the name, and though no one' would make 
exaggerated claims for it as ideal or perfect, yet it is by no 
means negligible as an expression of Christian opinion in the 
sphere of ethics. The Dean of Carlisle asks a pertinent question 
when he says ‘Is not the House of Commons at this moment, 
with all its Jews and Agnostics, really a more Christian body 
than the House which passed the Statute de haeretico com- 
burendo, or the House which Walpole managed by bribery?’® And 
we may certainly add ‘Is it not more Christian than some of 
the Church Councils of the past?’ 

If we look at the question in the light of history it is not 
hard to show that unchecked power has always been bad for the 
Church itself. We are thinking about the vitality of ‘groups’ 
when allowed to live an independent life and develop on their own 
lines ; from this point of view a certain external check is not really 
injurious to the Church itself. The moral authority of the Church 
can never be put too high, but when she has attempted to exer- 
cise authority on the lines of legislation and external control over 
the life of her members the result has nearly always been disas- 
trous. Whether in Catholicism or Puritanism, the ‘ Will to 
Power ’ has been a recurring temptation, and ecclesiastical tyranny 
has been no gentler than civil or military autocracy. Precisely 
because those who exercise such power believe they have a divine 
sanction and are in some way inspired by the Spirit, they are 
merciless to minorities. In the clash of religious parties the 
State may to some extent stand above the battle ; its comparative 
impartiality and its wider outlook may serve as a needed check, 
and if we believe that the State may also be an organ of the Spirit, 
we have no reason to regard such control as necessarily and always 
the arbitrary intrusion of the secular power into the sphere of 
the divine. 

We may take two crucial illustrations from the existing 
situation. The control of ecclesiastical Courts and the appoint- 
ment of Bishops and other officials by the State may easily be 
represented as outrageous anomalies on theories of the divine 
rights of the Church. Yet both as a whole have worked out 
definitely for her own great advantage. 

(1) In the nineteenth century there were three leading cases 
where the decision of the ecclesiastical Court was reversed by 
the Privy Council.‘ On each occasion the reversal made for the 
greater breadth and power of growth of the Church as a whole, 


* ‘The Spiritual Independence of the Church,’ Modern Churchman, vii. p. 339. 
1° For details of these cases see the writer’s ‘Liberty of Criticism in the 
Church of England.’ Nineteenth Century and After, October 1911. 
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and, what;is more, each of the three great Church parties bene- 
fited in turn. The Gorham case vindicated the position of the 
Evangelicals, the Essays and Reviews case that of the Broad 
Churchmen or-Iuiberals (could Temple ever have been Bishop, 
not to say Archbishop, if it had not been for this decision ?), while 
the Bennett case established the legitimacy of the High Church 
teaching on the Eucharist at a time when that party was still 
struggling and unpopular. It may be worth adding the view 
taken by the Courts themselves as to the nature of their powers, 
as laid down in the Gorham case : ‘This Court . . . has no juris- 
diction or authority to settle matters of faith or to determine what 
ought in any particular to be the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. Its duty extends only to the consideration of that which 
is by law established to be the doctrine of the Church of England 
upon the true and legal construction of her Articles and Formu- 
laries.’ The point to note is that the State Court has tended as 
a rule (no doubt there have been exceptions) to allow as great a 
breadth and variety as possible in the interpretation of the 
Church’s formularies; the ecclesiastical Court always tends to 
insist upon the interpretation given by the dominant orthodoxy 
of the day. 

(2) With regard to the appointment of Bishops we may com- 
pare the result of our apparently illogical Anglican system with 
the theoretically sound principle of election by Synod which 
obtains with variations in non-established Churches. By almost 
general consent the ‘sound principle’ fails to work. The strong 
candidate cannot secure the necessary majority in the division 
of parties, and very often a compromise leads to the election of a 
safe mediocrity whose one qualification is that he is not vehe- 
mently objected to by any section. The writer was at a Con- 
ference lately where this point chanced to come up for discussion. 
Speaker after speaker got up from almost every one of the self- 
governing Churches in turn and warned us from personal know- 
ledge of the working of the system not to follow their example. 
Perhaps it may be added that they were mostly comparatively 
young men and did not look like disappointed candidates. Even 
more authoritative testimony is given by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : 


On the strength of an absolutely unique knowledge of the subject, and of 
thirty years’ detailed experience of what actually does take place, I feel 
bound in honesty to say that I grow increasingly certain that any change 
of system [i.e. of appointment of Bishops] would, so far as I can judge, be 
to the detriment, and not to the gain of the Church. I say this as one 
who not only knows precisely and intimately what happens in England, 
but who has long and close knowledge also of the procedure followed in the 
great Dominions oversea, and who has certainly had more to do with those 
appointments outside England than any living man in our Church. I 
doubt whether among those who are completely informed there are many 
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who would regard a new mode of electing Bishops as being among the gains, 
if any, which disestablishment would bring." 

With reference to the whole system of nomination of Bishops 
by the Crown, on the advice of the Prime Minister, it must be 
remembered that this is never an arbitrary appointment in vacuo. 
It is practically a selection from a limited number of qualified 
persons, the advice of leading members of the Church itself being 
always sought in varying degrees. The Prime Minister himself 
as the representative of lay public opinion embodies an ancient 
catholic principle. Even when he is not a member of the Church 
of England his verdict is valuable as that of the more or less 
impartial outsider, always of course on the one condition that he 
is sincerely desirous of promoting the best welfare of the Church. 
No doubt this condition might not be fulfilled, and a Prime Min- 
ister might arise who would reduce the whole system to an 
absurdity by outrageous and offensive appointments. But the 
Crown would probably have some influence in preventing such a 
policy, and the congé d’élire, according to which the Chapter 
elects the name submitted by the Crown, is also a real 
check. There is good authority for saying that the fear 
that a Chapter might refuse to elect, and be willing to 
incur the penalties of praemunire, has in fact operated in the 
past asa bar to certain appointments. Further any Premier 
who took this line would obviously be unfit for his office and would 
probably not retain it for long. The Church after all represents 
a considerable section of public opinion, which is not negligible 
in voting power ; there would be no object in offending this quite 
gratuitously. We must however distinguish between appoint- 
ments which are really an outrage on Church sentiment as a 
whole and those which are merely unacceptable to some one party 
in the Church. The advantage of the present system is precisely 
that it makes it possible to give weight to the claims of character 
and ability rather than to those of conformity to the theological 
standards dominant at the moment.” 

Of course no one suggests that mistakes are never made. No 
method of appointment to office, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
has ever been devised which will always bring the right man to 
the right place. Popes are elected by the representatives of the 
Church, and prayers to the Holy Spirit are not omitted, but few 
would maintain that the successor to St. Peter has always been 
the wisest or the holiest man of his age. 

11 Character and Call of the Church of England, p. 96. 

12 In the appointment of Dr. Henson to the see of Hereford we have a good 
example of a choice which, though genuinely distasteful to a section of the 
Church, has been cordially and rightly welcomed by many within and without 
her borders. He will, by: a very general admission, bring to the bench of 
Bishops a point of view which needs expression at this time—but it is hardly 
on ag that he would have secured the necessary majority in any ecclesiastical 
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Similar considerations hold good of our patronage system in 
general. Its very variety makes for the benefit of the Church 
and prevents the unchecked predominance of a single type of 
cleric. It wouldof course be absurd to suggest that there is no 
room for improvement, either in our patronage system or in our 
ecclesiastical Courts. For example each parish, so soon as it can 
find an effective voice, ought to have some veto at least with 
regard to its incumbent. But the point we are concerned with 
here is that the dual control of Church and State does on the 
whole operate for the good of both, and that to carry to its logical 
conclusion a theoretical doctrine of independence will not really 
make for fullness of life or richness of development in the Church. 

We have so far spoken only incidentally of the particular 
relation between Church and State known as Establishment. It 
is still not quite superfluous to point out that Establishment in 
this connexion does not mean ‘foundation,’ nor even that the 
State has settled or modified the doctrines of the Church. ‘ Estab- 
lishment’ in its legal use implies the recognition or ratification of 
something already done.’* The Church of England is recognised 
by the State as the best éxpression of the national mind in reli- 
gion. It was not in fact selected for this purpose as one among 
many rivals, since historically it has held, or claimed to hold, 
this position from the first. Nor has the State recognised any 
divine claims on the part of this particular Church, as opposed 
to its competitors, and given it free scope to exercise them; on 
Church principles alone the State is not qualified to come to any 
such decision. She simply accepts the Church of England as repre- 
senting the general religious attitude of the nation as a whole, 
and perhaps we may add as the most hopeful rallying point for an 
ultimate re-union or confederation of the other Churches. It is 
clear that this position carries with it some special rights of control 
on the part of the State, beyond the control which in various ways 
she must exercise on all ‘ groups,’ religious or other. In particular 
she is concerned with its comprehensiveness. She does not claim 
the power of deciding on the ultimate truth of any doctrine in 
dispute, but she has the duty of preserving its national character 
and seeing that it remains as many-sided as possible. ‘This does 
not mean that she desires fo bring about a dead level of lifeless 
undenominationalism, but that she will allow no one party to 
oust the others. If the Church were to adopt officially a view of 
Christianity which is that of.only one section, and attempt to 
exclude all other views as illegitimate, its position as an established 
Church would become untenable. Let us suppose that under 
the proposed scheme its elected representatives insisted on com- 
pulsory Confession and fasting Communion. The breach between 
the section of the Church which had attained to power and the 


* Cf. Selborne, A Defence of the Church of England, p. 69. 
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rest of the nation would be so complete that it could no longer 
claim to be the national Church. Parliament would exercise 
its veto on this ground and would be justified in doing so. 

The Report itself accepts the principle of- establishment and 
recognises that it carries with it a measure of parliamentary con- 
trol. But the criticism made upon its proposals is that they make 
this control almost nugatory.** They are really of the nature of 2 
somewhat grasping attempt both to have your cake and to eat it. 
There are only two possible positions, either to claim complete 
independence, or to accept establishment and to recognise that 
the control of Parliament must be a reality within the limits 
within which it is to be exercised. We cannot expect the State 
to be content with a sham control. 

We may add that there are some within the Church herself 
who are quite indifferent, if not actively hostile, to the Establish- 
ment. Their attitude is that if it can be retained side by side 
with a practically complete independence it may be acquiesced in. 
But they realise that this is not probable. Their policy is there- 
fore to go to Parliament with a scheme which it is not likely to 
accept. When it is rejected they can then turn round and urge 
disestablishment as the only solution. There is nothing dishonest 
in this policy, but it is well to realise clearly that it exists; we 
must not assume in the discussions.on the Report that all are 
agreed in trying to find a solution within the limits of establish- 
ment. 

A measure of Parliamentary control, not by way. of 
initiation, but by way of veto, over Church legislation, in which 
doctrine, worship, or discipline is involved, may therefore be 
justified on three main grounds. 

(1) The State may say that it has reason to believe that changes 
proposed by the representative assembly do not express the real 
mind of the Church, and it may insist that measures shall be taken 
to ascertain more fully what this really is. This kind of control 
it may exercise over all subordinate ‘ groups,’ but the larger and 
more complex the group, the greater its justification. In the case 
of the Established Church Parliament has a further claim, as still 
to some degree itself an alternative expression of the mind of the 
Church. As we have seen, the difficulties of defining Church 
membership, and we may add of securing satisfactory represen- 
tative bodies, make it inevitable on general principles that the 
State must supervise the arrangements made. 

1 The main “objections are: (1) the requirement that proposals should lie on 
the Table for forty days and become law unless a counter-resolution is actually 
carried is inadequate. (2) Legislation is allowed on important questions, 
including discipline and the alteration of the enabling Act itself, without any 
reference to Parliament. (3) The method of appointment and the constitution 


of the Committee of the Privy Council which is to decide what measures require 
Parliamentary sanction is left entirely vague (see Report, pp. 58f.). 
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(2) It may. appear that, though the proposed changes have 
the clear assent of a majority, they are unduly oppressive to a 
minority, whether liberal or conservative. Here again the con- 
trol is of the same type as that which the State will exercise over 
other institutions, but it is specially necessary in the case of a 
national Church, the essence of which is its comprehensiveness, 
and which rightly includes very different types of religious thought. 

In this connexion it should be clearly recognised that the 
avowed object of some who are claiming liberty is that they may 
be able to enforce once more a mediaeval system of discipline. 
They wish for example to be able to excommunicate those who 
avail themselves of the permission to marry a deceased wife’s 
sister, or under any circumstances contract a marriage after 
divorce. Or again they look for Courts which will make it pos- 
sible for them to purge the Church of its modernist or liberal 
clergy, if not of its Protestants. At present there is a difficulty 
with regard to prosecution in supposed cases of heresy. They 
have decried the present system of ecclesiastical Courts so stren- 
uously that they can hardly appeal to them. And with the Privy 
Council in the background they are not sure that the result would 
be precisely what they wish, a suspicion which, as we have seen, 
has some foundation in the history of the ecclesiastical trials of 
the last century. The cry then is that the Church must secure 
her own Courts, independent of any control by the State; she 
will then be able to make short work of the ‘heretic.’ No one 
who recalls the controversy raised by the Bishop of Zanzibar will 
deny that this is the deliberate policy of a large section. 

The liberal Churchman may therefore be pardoned if he looks 
with some suspicion on schemes avowedly aimed at his destruc- 
tion. At least he has the right to claim that in any measure 
of self-government care shall be taken that effective power is not 
‘concentrated in the hands of a single section, and that there shall 
be some security forthe protection of minorities. 

(3) In the last resort the State has the right to say that if a 
certain proposal does in fact represent the real mind of the 
Church, she can no longer accept her as the national Church. 
If the Church insists on the proposal she must be prepared to take 
the consequences. It is not denied that this might happen, and 
that the Church in that case must be prepared for any sacrifice. 
But we do urge that such a breach would be a heavy blow both to 
Church and to nation,” and that it should not be lightly provoked. 
The point at issue should at least be really fundamental, and it 
should represent the deliberate view not of a section but of the 
Church as a whole. 


5 Tt has not come within the scope of this article to deal at length with the 
benefits conferred on the nation by the national recognition of religion. This 
point was treated in an article by the Bishop of Carlisle in the November issue 
of this Review. 
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With regard to questions of the distribution of property, it is 
obvious, without entering on the disputed problem of the origin 
of Church endowments, that we are concerned with property the 
tenure and distribution of which has in fact been' regulated by 
the State, while its use is clearly a matter of national interest. 
We need only instance the importance of the Cathedrals and of 
the parochial system, both of which play a part in the life of the 
country as a whole. It may be very desirable to group parishes, 
to pool funds, and to lessen the disproportionate incomes given 
to some dignitaries. And schemes for such purposes are best 
worked out by the representatives of the Church itself..* But 
the most thoroughgoing advocate of independence will admit that 
at any rate under present conditions Parliamentary sanction will 
be necessary on the grounds that the property involved is already 
regulated by laws which can only be varied by Parliament itself, 
that changes would involve what is practically the alteration of 
trusts, and that the national interests are directly affected. As 
the history of the Free Churches shows, even after disestablish- 
ment the State must inevitably be the final court of appeal when 
the tenure of property is involved. 

Looking at the working of Parliamentary control in the past 
there are two points which need to be borne in mind. In the 
first place, when we ask for the real causes of the admitted impo- 
tence of the Church to effect needed reforms, we find that the 
main difficulty has nothing to do with Parliament at all. The 
real obstacles have been the divisions of opinion within the Church 
itself, and the tenacity, not to say bitterness, with which they 
have been held. More than ten years ago the State invited the 
Church, through her Convocations, to devise a scheme of Prayer 
Book reform. From much of the language used about the need 
of liberty one might suppose that the Church had promptly done 
this and found the way blocked by a refusal of Parliament to 
sanction her scheme. The fact is, as we know, that the Church 
has debated the subject for all these years and is only just begin- 
ning to come to a decision on some of the points at issue, while 
others are apparently as far from settlement as ever. It is prac- 
tically certain that no reasoned scheme of reform which had 
behind it a clear backing of Church opinion, lay as well as clerical, 
and which was fair to all parties, would have any serious diffi- 
culty in obtaining the sanction of Parliament. The remedy can 
only be found in the improvement of the assemblies of the Church 
herself, to which the Report makes a real, though by no means a 


1* It is an extraordinary feature that the Report leaves it an open question 
whether the proposed Church Council will have power to frame such schemes 
(see the Memorandum by Mr. Douglas Eyre, p. 68). The one point on which 
laymen are determined is that self-government will be a farce unless it covers 
this ground. 
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final, contribution, and still more in a growth of fellowship and 
mutual understanding between the various Church parties, leading 
to readiness to advance by way of compromise or optional alter- 
natives. From.this. point of view the control of the State is 
irrelevant. The idea of a Church burning with a united zeal for 
reform and fettered at every step by the shackles of Parliamentary 
control is a pure fiction. 

Secondly, while there have been cases where needed eccle- 
siastical legislation has failed to obtain the sanction of Parliament, 
the reason has, as a rule, not been the deliberate hostility of Par- 
liament as a whole, but the inefficiency of the present Parlia- 
mentary system. The Bills in question are simply crowded out. 
Here the Report itself agrees. From 1890 to 1913 out of 217 
Church Bills, 183 were dropped and only one negatived ; 162 
were never discussedat all. The experience with regard to legis- 
lation affecting Nonconformists was not dissimilar (p. 29). The 
problem then is part of the wider problem of the congestion of 
Parliamentary business. It may be noted that if, as seems 
increasingly probable, some scheme of local Legislatures for the 
divisions of the United Kingdom be adopted, the ecclesiastical 
difficulty will be largely solved. Questions affecting the Church 
of England would come before the English Parliament, since they 
do not directly concern Scotland or Ireland, and incidentally this | 
Parliament would be a better representative of the lay mind of 
the Church of England. Meanwhile the remedy is to devise a 
method whereby Parliament should be able to express its mind 
en schemes presented by the Church Council without undue 
delay or an impossible expenditure of time. As has been pointed 
out, in the proposals of the Report the pendulum seems to have 
swung too far. Whereas now Bills fail to pass of which Parlia- 
ment, if it had the chance of discussion, might approve, under 
the scheme proposals might slip through of which it really disap- 
proves. We are not however here concerned with details of 
procedure. The point is that it has not been the connexion with 
the State which has been per se the hindrance to reform. On the 
side of the Church it has been the differences of opinion within 
her own borders ; on the side of Parliament it has been the con- 
gestion of business. Neither of these factors is a matter of prin- 
ciple or of the essence of the relation between Church and State. 
Both may be rectified without interfering with that relationship. 

To conclude : the Church, if she is to survive, must undoubt- 
edly adapt herself to the changing social and intellectual condi- 
tions of her environment, and there is no time to be lost. To do 
this. she must be able to live her own life, and to express her 
mind ; she needs the same kind of independence as that granted 
to other ‘ groups’ organised for particular purposes. There are, 
as has been pointed out, very special difficulties in securing this 
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in the case of such a body as the Church of England, but the 
attempt must be made. We may accept the kind of reform of 
the machinery of Church legislation contemplated in the Report, 
by which elected assemblies, giving a real plaee to the laity, 
have the power of initiating and framing new measures. 
But the starting point must be a wide franchise, the more so since 
the only practicable method of election to the higher assemblies 
seems to be the indirect system of voting, by which each body 
elects from among its members delegates to the assembly next 
above it. We may give a hearty welcome to such a scheme and 
secure it a fair trial. But we must beware of making extravagant 
claims for the pronouncements and decisions arrived at by such 
machinery. We bear in mind the size, the heterogeneity, and 
the vague outlines of the body represented ; we remember that 
no organised Church can ever be completely identical with the 
true Church of the real followers of Christ, either in what it 
includes or in what it excludes. Its verdict therefore will not 
fully represent the actual mind of its members at the moment, 
nor would that mind, even if it could be fully ascertained, always 
correspond to the mind of its Master and Head. There is there- 
fore no essential incongruity in allowing the State in a predomin- 
antly Christian country some measure of control. We claim 
deliberately that under present conditions that control has in fact. 
made for the good of the Church itself, particularly in the direc- 
tion of preserving its comprehensiveness. 

The main object of this article has been not to discuss afresh 
the details of the Report, but to suggest that the right and inevit- 
able claim of the Church to live her own life is not necessarily 
impeded by such control, working within its due limits. Some 
control the State must exercise over all ‘groups’ ; the larger and 
more complicated, the richer and more powerful they are, the 
more necessary does it become in the interests both of the State 
and of the members of the group itself. Even if the Church were 
disestablished, the State could not allow so numerous a body an 
unlimited power of legislation over her members; such an 
imperium in imperio has always led to friction and disaster. It 
is not that the State is omnipotent or infallible ; in the end the . 
conscience of the individual, guided and enlightened, must be for 
him the final expression of the voice of God. But neither is any 
Church we have known omnipotent or infallible, nor is it the 
unerring interpreter of the voice of God, however much we insist, 
and insist rightly, that the progressive guidance of the Spirit is 
open to it, if it will seek aright. The end both of Church and 
State is to understand and apply in increasing measure the divine 
will, and each may be at times a needed check upon the mistakes 


or fancied autocracy of the other. 
C. W. EMMEr. 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


ALL of us know too well the conscientious objector. He is a man 
who, on the ground of conscientious objection (more or less strong) 
to war, claims from a Military Tribunal, constituted under the 
Military Service Acts, exemption, either total or partial, from 
military service ; such Tribunal alone has authority to grant such 
exemption. The conscientious objector is in the eyes of most 
Englishmen a nuisance. He is in the eyes of philanthropists, 
some of whom condemn neither war generally, nor the particular 
war carried on by the British Empire against Germany, a prisoner 
suffering for conscience’ sake and as such entitled to pity and 
also to respect. It is not my intention, except incidentally, to 
dwell upon the character, either condemnable or estimable, of the 
objector. My aim is to consider his position from a more personal 
point of view, and especially to raise three questions and examine 
the answers thereto. These inquiries are: first, what are the 
general principles which should govern the law determining the 
position of a conscientious objector ?—secondly, does the existing 
law work injustice?—thirdly, what suggestions can be made in 
regard to the amendments (if any) desirable in regard to such law? 

This examination however cannot be satisfactorily conducted 
unless we bear in mind certain facts which in my judgment are 
undeniable, but are often overlooked. These facts may be thus 
summarised : 

The existence in England of really conscientious objectors 
may be deplorable, but is past denial; they are indeed very few, 
if compared with the number of Englishmen or Scotsmen, or still 
more emphatically if compared with the number of British sub- 
jects who are willingly taking part in the present War. One may 


2 See on the subject of this article the Military Service Act, 1916, 5 and 6, 
Geo. 5 c. 104, s. 2, sub-s. 1 (d) and sub-s. 3; the Military Service Act, 1916 
(session 2), 6 and 7 Geo. 5, c. 15, s. 4, sub-s. 3; Rules made by the Committee 
on Employment of Conscientious Objectors, in May, July, and December 1917; 
the Tribunal Manual, edited by T. W. Francis; J Appeal unto Caesar, by Mrs. 
Henry Hobhouse. This pamphlet, and especially the introduction by my friend, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, deserves careful consideration as the best statement 
of the grievances of which conscientious objectors complain. 

The word ‘objector’ in this article means a conscientious objector, when 
the contrary does not appear from the context. 
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apparently place the objectors who have suffered, or are suffering, 
imprisonment, as they themselves would express it, for con- 
science’ sake, at about 800 or 1000 persons; many of this 1000 
are men of most respectable character; they are men in many 
cases of scrupulous conscientiousness, and some of them un- 
doubtedly may rightly lay claim to enthusiastic zeal in labouring 
for the improvement of mankind. They are in short genuine 
enthusiasts. Judging from the statements contained in Mrs. 
Hobhouse’s I Appeal unto Caesar they are zealots not endowed 
with much good sense or sound judgment. Then again the con- 
scientious objectors do indubitably work damage to England and 
threaten considerable danger to the British Empire. To this 
fact their apologists are blind. The evil which objectors may 
cause to their country is not to be measured merely or chiefly by 
the number of men which they divert from the British Army. 
The evil which their conduct produces, and is meant to produce, 
is to create opposition to a war in the righteousness whereof the 
vast majority of British subjects heart and soul believe. If 
changes of belief were mainly the work of argument, the influence 
of the objectors, whose strength does not lie in any form of reason- 
ing, would be a trifle. But if, as is the case, alterations in public 
sentiment are mainly produced by sympathetic suggestion, one 
must dread the possibility lest, at some crisis of England’s fate 
(when temporary defeat or disappointment, or widespread suffer- 
ing, may engender momentary despair), the conscientious objectors 
should for a moment have power to shake the firmness. and 
courage of England necessary for the rejection of a peace which 
would mean moral degradation. It is one of the misfortunes of 
objectors that they do, against their will and intention, ally them- 
selves with men who have no conscience at all; the respectable 
objector by his very existence prompts legislation which some- 
times favours the escape from national service of the coward who 
shields himself from risk or loss by falsely pleading the dictates 
of his non-existent conscience. And even at the best the objector 
gives birth to feelings which are unfavourable to the discharge 
of national duties. My friend, Professor Gilbert Murray, bids 
me recollect that ‘almost every young man and woman in Europe 
who possessed any free religious life at all had been to some 
extent influenced by Tolstoy.” I might possibly demur to the 
breadth of this statement. But then I am an old man, a mid- 
Victorian, and a disciple not of Tolstoy, but of Bentham. I 
accept therefore, in reliance on a friend much better informed 
than myself, the allegation that all men and women have been 
affected by Tolstoy’s writings. But I draw from the fact, which 
for argument’s sake I admit, a very different inference from the 
conclusion which it is meant to support. To Tolstoy’s teaching 
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I attribute the temporary ruin, moral no less than political, of 
Russia. One cannot but dread that erroneous doctrines, promoted 
by men of conscience, may in other countries than Russia work 
public evil. Lastly let me recall a quite different fact which in 
considering my argument should be borne in mind. Our 
objectors, though they agree in condemning war, are divided into 
two classes by an essential difference of creed. The one class 
believe that conscience forbids them to give the least aid, either 
direct or indirect, to England in the carrying on of war; these 
men may be justly called unpatriotic objectors. Their philan- 
thropy has made them forget their patriotism. The other class 
are willing or even ready to serve their country to the utmost of 
their power, provided that they are not called upon to take part 
in the killing of England’s enemies. These may be termed 
patriotic objectors. 

Let me now turn to the questions which I propose to 
discuss : 

First Question—What principle ought to govern the law as 
to the position of a conscientious objector ? 

There exist at least three principles each of which has a elaim 
to be the basis of such law. 

1st Principle—The absolute moral authority of the State. 

This principle, as a rule of public morality, for it is as such 
I am dealing with it, contains a much greater amount of truth 
than some Englishmen of to-day are ready to admit. It is in the 
eyes of the vast majority of civilised men a primary and a very 
real duty on the part of every citizen of a State to obey the law 
thereof. This obligation becomes the more cogent and the more 
universal the greater be the danger to which a man’s country 
is exposed. It is an admitted doctrine of elementary ethics that 
every patriot is bound to sacrifice life itself for the sake of protect- 
ing his native land from invasion. Nelson’s message, ‘ England 
expects ‘every man to do his duty,’ was received by his sailors 
neither as a paradox nor a truism, but as a truth which appealed 
to their souls and thrilled them with enthusiasm. The same 
sentiment appeals to the millions of British soldiers who are 
risking and losing their lives daily on every battlefield throughout 
the civilised world, and courting death without that absdlute con- 
fidence in certain and immediate victory which sustained sailors 
guided by the genius and by the good fortune of Nelson. Why, 
it may be asked, do I repeat in a feebler form convictions shared 
by the immense majority of all my fellow-countrymen? My reply 
is simple, and conclusive. The pity naturally and in some 
respects rightly felt for the objector, because he is looked upon 
as a man suffering for conscience’ sake, is obscuring the facts 
that the objector’s conscience misguides him, and that some 

2a2 
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Englishmen are in danger of forgetting that the thousands of 
men of whose deaths we daily hear, and also the thousands of men 
of whose deaths we donot hear at all, are each obeying the 
dictates of his conscience, and of @ conscience none the less 
enlightened: because it stimulates manifest self-sacrifice and is 
guided by the love of England. The scrupulosity in short of the 
objector is entitled to no more respect than the conscience of the 
obedient soldier, and the moment has arrived when, even though 
wishing to deal justly with the heart-searchings of the imprisoned 
objector, we must remember that such a man comes into conflict, 
not with an Act of Parliament passed to-day or yesterday, but 
with a moral law of natural patriotism which has been established 
for ages, has been the protection of human liberty, and is the 
necessary condition of human progress. This must be borne in 
mind. All that it is here however necessary to maintain is that 
there are more reasons than some most excellent Englishmen 
now understand for holding that submission to the law of the land 
is in the vast majority of cases the personal duty of every loyal 
citizen. That this has long been the conviction of Englishmen 
is certain. 

This assertion is justified by the most obvious facts of our 
legal history. Some few of these are worth special notice. The 
absolute and unlimited sovereignty of Parliament underlies the 
. constitution of England.? That this parliamentary omnipotence, 
as Blackstone has termed it, is to a certain extent fictitious and 
also has really and often been limited by moral considerations, 
no man can be better aware than a teacher who has given special 
prominence to the limitless power of the English Parliament, as 
contrasted e.g. with the limited authority possessed by the 
Congress of the United States. But though a principle of law 
such as the sovereignty of Parliament can never be confused, 
without danger, with the moral principle that it is every citizen’s 
duty to obey the law of his country, the limitless power which 
Englishmen have for centuries ascribed to a regularly passed Act 
of Parliament is the strongest possible evidence of the strength 
of a conviction entertained by the best Englishmen that obedience 
to law is in the case of every man—and recent events make it 
appropriate to add of every woman—a primary duty of citizen- 
ship. Then again no English Law Court will ever treat mere 
obedience to conscience as a plea to be listened to in the case of 
proved or admitted crime.’ Our Courts further assuredly 
admitted the legality of the Press-gang* at a time when the 


2 See Dicey, Law of the Constitution, chap. i. 

8 This point is more fully treated on p. 364 post. 

* See as to the Press-gang Blackstone’s Comms. i. ch. xiii. pp. 418-420; 
Stephen’s Comms. ii. (14th ed.) pp. 574, 576. 
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strength of our Navy was the one defence of England. It may 
indeed well be doubted whether English judges ever at any time 
(except under some special Act of Parliament) allowed the possi- 
bility that the state of a man’s conscience could excuse a breach 
of law. 

It is therefore past a doubt that English law down to com- 
paratively recent times placed fhe duty of obedience to law very 
high among civic obligations, and tends to support the principle 
of the absolute authority of the State. Yet no fair-minded man 
can deny that, at any rate during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, public and legislative opinion have gradually admitte | 
that this principle cannot be safely carried to its utmost logical 
results, and that the law should avoid, where it is possible, the 
coming into conflict with beliefs conscientiously held by private 
citizens. Many laws have been passed subsequently to the 
Revolution of 1688 with a view to preventing such conflicts. 
This tendency to place a high value on liberty of thought has done 
away with all Acts which curtailed the religious freedom of Non- 
conformists, and has given them all the religious liberty conceded 
to other Englishmen. In the time of Pitt, as we are reminded 
by Professor Gilbert Murray in I Appeal unto Caesar, members 
of the Society of Friends, who ‘looked upon war as murder and 
on military service as a training in deliberate evil,’* were specially 
exempted from such service. Members of the Society of Friends 
were freed earlier than some other classes of Englishmen from 
liability to take an oath, and allowed, when appearing as witnesses 
in Court and otherwise, to affirm instead of swearing to the truth 
of what they should say as witnesses, or the verdict which they 
might give as jurors. It is almost impossible therefore at the 
present day to insist unreservedly on the absolute obedience by 
the conscientious objector to the law of the land in respect of 
military service. 

2nd Principle—The absolute supremacy of the individual 
conscience. 

This dogma lays down that the Parliament of England has no 
moral right to compel an Englishman to pursue any course of 
conduct which he bona fide and conscientiously holds to be wrong. 
The doctrine is here stated in its most extreme form, for it will 
be apparent that in this form alone the absolute supremacy of the 
individual conscience can be stretched so far as to cover the case 
of most of the conscientious objectors on whose behalf I Appeal 
unto Caesar was written. In order further that we may be fair 
either to Parliament on the one side, or to the objectors on the 
other, we must try to realise as fully as we can the moral or 
rhetorical effectiveness of the argument which may be put forward 

5 I Appeal unto Caesar, p. v. 
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in support of the supremacy of each individual’s conscience, at 
any rate in so far as his own action is concerned. We must there- 
fore put what is essentially one line of reasoning in more than 
one different shape. 

It may, for example, be said that if from a moral point of view 
we were called upon to define a good man, we might well describe 
him as one who, at whatever cost and injury to himself, obeys 
the dictates of his conscience, and always sacrifices at their 
command both his pleasures and his interest; and this, it will 
be urged, is exactly the position of the best and some of the most 
extreme among our conscientious objectors. And, it is argued 
that to punish such men for a possible intellectual error is to put 
@ penalty upon virtue itself. Look again at the same matter 
from another point of view. Punishment is in every civilised 
- State imposed upon persons who, even in their own eyes, are 
wrongdoers. A pickpocket, a burglar, or, a fortiori, a murderer, 
may indeed imagine that peculiar circumstances mitigate the 
heinousness of his offence, but he does not in general hold that 
theft or murder is a venial, and still less that it is a laudable 
action. But the conscientious objector is called upon to suffer 
pain and disgrace for obeying the bidding of his conscience, that 
is for doing what to him is a good action. Press the point further 
in impressive language which, to many of my readers, will pro- 
bably carry absolute conviction. Of conscience it has been finely 
said that—I quote the dictum only from memory—‘ if it had 
might as it has right, if it had power as it has authority, it would 
govern the whole conduct of mankind.’ Take one other last and 
rhetorically most powerful mode of arguing in favour of the un- 
limited sovereignty due to the human conscience. Never did the 
power of conscience appear with greater splendour, or achieve a 
more glorious success, than in the conflict of Christian martyrs, 
say in the time of Marcus Aurelius, against the whole physical 
power, and even the apparent moral authority of the Empire. 
Rather than do any act which directly or indirectly expressed 
acquiescence in idolatry the martyrs endured death or torture. 
To-day it is admitted that Marcus Aurelius, the persecutor, 
though a philosophic and one might almost say a saintly Emperor, 
was in the wrong, and the Christian martyr, though an enthusiast 
and a fanatic, was in the right. How then can we—it is more 
than hinted—presume that the imprisoned objector, who refuses 
to have anything to do with war, is morally less in the right than 
the British Parliament which continues a war wflicting misery 
upon the whole civilised world? May it not happen that 
centuries hence the objector will be praised as the hero of con- 
scientiousness, and the British Parliament censured as his per- 
secutor? Minds more ingenious than mine may place the doctrine 
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of the supremacy of conscience in some new shape which has not 
occurred to me. Still the plea urged in whatever form will 
rightly come round to essentially the same defence—namely, that 
the law of the land ought not to interfere with a citizen’s obedi- 
ence to the commands of his conscience. And here I will at once 
admit what no man of ordinary fairness will deny, that at the 
present day and in modern England it is a considerable evil, 
though an evil which cannot always be avoided, that the law 
should oppose a course of action, or for that matter of inaction, 

_which meets the conscientious approval of a class of British 
subjects. 

I am nevertheless convinced that the dogma of the supremacy 
of an individual’s conscience is far from wholly true, and that as 
a principle for regulating the position of a conscientious objector 
it is liable to the gravest objections. 

First Objection—There is no doubt that the state of the world 
would on the whole be a great deal better if every one in private 
‘life followed the dictates of his conscience instead of following 
the course commended by his immediate interest or his passions. 
But if men think that each of us has in his own heart an infallible 
monitor, known as his conscience, which will always guide him 
right, fhe verdict both of personal experience, and still more of 
history, shows that the infallibility of conscience is as untenable 
an hypothesis as the infallibility of the Pope or the infallibility 
of the Bible. Many most detestable crimes have notoriously 
been committed from motives which it would be absurd not to 
call conscientious. The assassin of William of Orange, the 
assassin of Henry the Fourth of France, and probably some at 
least of the ruffians who carried out the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew honestly gloried in their crimes. It is vain to argue that not 
one of these fanatics could have been a conscientious man. The 
fate of St. Stephen, the most typical of Christian martyrs, well 
illustrates the evil of persecution. But among those who at any 
rate approved of his execution we number St. Paul, whose 
severest critic could never have denied to him the virtue of con- 
scientiousness. Conscience, like Churches, has erred in times 
past; it may err to-day and we may confidently expect that, 
improve as the world may, it will sometimes err in the future. 
The alleged infallibility of conscience leads sometimes to con- 
clusions which involve something like contradiction. The per- 
secutor and his victim are, as we have already observed, often 
equally conscientious. Yet in this instance conscience must have 
led one or the other astray. And here it is hardly irrelevant to 
note that the likeness often suggested between the position of @ 
conscientious objector imprisoned in an English gaol and the 
position of a victim of persecution has in it more of rhetoric than 
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of accuracy. The essential element of persecution is far less its 
cruelty or its injustice than its attempt to compel a man to deny 
or conceal what he holds to be the truth. Hence it has been 
well said that the horror of persecution, whether inflicted by 
Roman Catholics upon Protestants or by Protestants upon Roman 
Catholics, consisted far less in the tortures inflicted upon martyrs 
than in the degradation of weaker men who, to escape physical 
agony, became renegades and hypocrites. Now even a severe 
censor of the law under which a conscientious objector may suffer 
punishment cannot pretend that the “Military Service Acts. 
encourage hypocritical conversions. If it were conceivable that 
Parliament should pass an Act requiring every man of full age to 
declare that war, or for that matter capital punishment, was in 
accordance with the doctrines of Christianity, Parliament would 
in such case renew a system of religious persecution. But every- 
one knows that, whether the Military Service Acts require amend- 
ment or not, they do not compel any man to make a false state- 
ment as to his religious convictions. The plain truth is that per- 
secution by law, if the word persecution is used in its true sense, 
neither is nor could be at present enacted by any British Parlia- 
ment. It were well therefore that fair criticism of the law with 
regard to conscientious objectors should not be mixed up with any 
idea whatever that this law sanctions persecution. 

Second Objecfjion—Consider for a moment—what by English- 
men certainly deserves consideration—the general spirit of the 
law of England. Neither our Legislature nor our Judges have 
ever sanctioned the notion that the dictates of conscience could 
be treated as a defence for the commission of crime. That this 
is the case where a man’s moral or religious convictions compel 
him to do some positive act is certain. No Judge would listen 
to a murderer who admitted that he had killed his neighbour but 
pleaded that he was incited to murder by a conscientious convic- 
tion that his neighbour deserved to be killed. In India the 
vigorous action of the law and of the executive put down assassin- 
ation when committed by Thugs, though it was notorious that the 
Thugs were carrying out what they held to be a religious duty. 
An even stronger case is the general approval with which the 
Government of India suppressed the practice of suttee. The 
persons who burnt a widow to death on the decease of her hus- 
band admittedly acted in accordance with religious conviction, 
and the widow, it was said, if she did not enjoy, approved of her 
own immolation. These are two instances in which the English 
Parliament most assuredly sanctioned proceedings which were not 
directly its own work. 

Add to this that English law does not admit obedience to con- 
science as a defence for a man’s conscientious omission to perform 
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legal duties. Christian Scientists, or the Peculiar People, may 
hold that it is both unwise and wrong, when their children are 
struck with disease, to call in the aid of a doctor instead of relying 
on prayer or on the effect of so-called Christian Science. If the 
child dies for want of a doctor having been called in, they will 
find that no English court will hold that obedience to conscience 
justifies what the law considers negligence. And most persons 
will hold that the courts and the law are in this matter right. 

We have reached therefore the conclusion that neither the 
doctrine of the absolute supremacy of the State, nor the doctrine 
of the absolute supremacy of the individual conscience, is wholly 
true. The doctrines are indeed, if regarded as moral principles, 
irreconcilable. This statement has sometimes been met by 
drawing the distinction that the supreme authority of the State is 
applicable to legislation, whilst the supreme authority of the indi- 
vidual conscience is applicable to the conduct of individual citizens. 
But this mode of verbally explaining a real difficulty is unsatis- 
factory. If it is morally right for the State to use its legislative 
power without any attention to the objections of conscientious 
citizens, it almost follows that the duty of such citizens is always 
to obey the State. If you do not admit this, but hold that each 
citizen should always obey his individual conscience, then you 
establish a permanent conflict between the duty of the State as 
legislator and the individual as a citizen bound to obey the law. 
The truer explanation of the facts before us is that all moral and 
political general principles are only rough approximations to truth. 
Whence follow two consequences: The one is that political or 
moral principles which contain a great deal which is true, but not 
the whole of the truth, may occasionally come into conflict, and, 
secondly, that far-fetched deductions from general political or 
moral principles are of even more uncertainty (through the weak- 
ness of human intellect and through language being often an 
imperfect expression of thought) than are the elementary prin- 
ciples themselves. To take one example from the subject on 
which we are engaged, it may in general be true both that war 
is a tremendous evil and that a private individual ought generally 
to avoid taking the life of a human being. But it involves a long 
course of very fallible reasoning by very fallible human beings to 
deduce from these premises that no Christian can rightly be a 
soldier, or that no human being ought to violate the miscalled 
sanctity of human life, or that no Englishman ought, even in the 
most remote manner, to do any act, e.g. nurse a wounded soldier, 
which may indirectly strengthen England in resisting by arms the 
aggression and the despotism of Germany. 

Since neither of the two principles under consideration is 
absolutely true, we are driven to examine whether there exist any 
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other principle which ought to govern the law with regard to 
conscientious objectors. And we turn to the 

3rd Principle—Recognition of the supreme moral authority 
of the State, combined with avoidance of interference with the 
dictates of the individual conscience in so far as such interference 
be not a necessity for the safety of the State. 

It must frankly be conceded that this principle is a mere com- 
promise between two principles, either of which, if pushed to an 
extreme length, is inconsistent with the other. It will never 
satisfy any reasoner not prepared to admit that neither the prin- 
ciple of the absolute authority of the State nor the principle of 
the supremacy of the individual conscience is entirely true. It 
will not satisfy the fanatical worshipper of the State’s authority, 
or the fanatical worshipper of the supremacy of conscience ; and 
it must further be granted that the decision, how far one of two 
opposite principles must be allowed to limit the practical operation 
of the other, can in the long run be determined only by con- 
siderations of that general expediency which, in the rough work 
of legislation, can nearly be identified with justice. What I am 
anxious here to insist upon is the plain fact that English legis- 
lation with regard to the conscientious objector is in truth based 
upon an effort to carry out such a compromise as our third prin- 
ciple suggests. The vast majority of British citizens are con- 
vinced that, when England and the British Empire are engaged 
in a life and death struggle on behalf of national freedom and 
independence, the crotchets, the scruples, the tenderness of the 
individual conscience must yield to the necessity for preserving 
the life and the liberty of England. And note that in this matter 
Great Britain exhibits a respect for individual consciences unknown 
to France, to Belgium, and, as I believe, to Italy, and to most 
other continental countries. The truth is that the conscientious 
objector is a person little noticed in any country but Great Britain, 
and it is at least worth consideration whether the habit of relying 
on voluntary enlistment as the means for raising an English 
Army has not produced at least as much deference to the conscience 
of the objector as it deserves, and whether the fact that Great 
Britain by her insular position and the strength of her Navy has 
not known for centuries, and does not, by the blessing of Heaven, 
even now know by experience the horrors of hostile invasion, may 
not have tended with a limited number of Englishmen to lower 
their sense of the claims of England, in a time of desperate 
warfare, to the absolute and unqualified allegiance of her sons. 
However this may be, the compromise represented by our third 
principle lies at the foundation of the law determining the position 
of the conscientious objector. 

Second Question—Has the existing law worked injustice ? 
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The law is not in itself unjust; it embodies a careful attempt 
to solve a difficult and, to Englishmen, a more or less new 
problem—namely, how to enforce upon every Englishman the 
duty of taking part in the’ defence of his country, and at the same 
time how to exhibit without danger to that country deference to 
the condemnation by a few Englishmen of every kind of warfare. 
The law then gives just expression to our third principle, but 
will never satisfy any logician who worships either the authority 
of the State or the independent conscience of each individual. 
Sober critics will however find it profitable to remember that 
sensible compromise has been the leading characteristic of English 
political life, and that this particular compromise has enabled 
England at once to set an example to the world of the stern per- 
formance of the supreme duty of patriotism by the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, and yet also to show a tenderness for the con- 
scientiousness of honest fanatics unknown to the Republic of 
France or, to the best of my belief, to the other civilised countries 
of continental Europe. 

The law then is just, but it is more than possible that the 
legislation with regard to conscientious objectors may have worked 
unintended hardship, if not exactly injustice, to individuals. The 
law deals, as I have said, with a very difficult and novel problem. 
It has to be worked by Tribunals composed for the most part of 
men who are not lawyers. It rightly leaves to such men a wide 
discretion in the determination of two perplexing questions— 
namely, whether X who applies for exemption is really con- 
scientious in his objection to military service? and, secondly, 
whether X’s case is best met by granting to him total exemption 
from military service, or by granting to him an exemption 
limited in point of time or of character? If X is what I have 
called an unpatriotic objector, i.e. a man who objects to take part 
in any service which however indirectly may facilitate the 
carrying on of the War, it is hardly possible that, provided the 
objection be conscientious, he ought not to receive absolute 
exemption. If, on the other hand, X is a patriotic objector, i.e. 
a man who is ready or willing to serve the country in work which, 
though military, is not combatant service, he ought to receive, 
and in many cases desires to receive exemption only from com- 
batant service, i.e. from taking the life of a human ‘being. The 
Tribunals were perplexed, at first at any rate, as to the extent 
of their authority, and next, have sometimes confused the ques- 
tion whether a man be a conscientious objector with the quite 
different question, whether his objection be or be not reasonable? 
We cannot wonder that in the exercise of this wide discretion 

%.. Tribunals have made blunders. They have not taken the 
course of presuming, as it might have been best to do, that a 
member e.g. of the Society of Friends, who seeks for exemption, 
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is, unless the contrary be distinctly proved, a ‘conscientious’ 
objector, and therefore, if he claims total exemption, entitled to 
receive it.® 

The Military Tribunals again are ‘in no way responsible for 
the way in which men who enter the Army, having obtained 
exemption from combatant service, are treated in the Army or 
the punishments, e.g. long imprisonment, to which they may be 
subjected for disobedience to the orders of an officer. The 
gravest, the most general, though also the technically defensible 
error committed in respect of objectors is the repetition of punish- 
ments for what to the ordinary public seems one and the same 
offence. With this blunder the Tribunals created under the 
Military Service Acts have no concern. It is worth while to 
explain how these repeated imprisonments arise. X applies for 
exemption, and receives exemption from combatant service. 
The whole duty of the Tribunal from whom he receives exemp- 
tion is then discharged. »X joinsthe Army. He refuses obedience 
to his superior officer because he considers the carrying of muni- 
tions, or the aiding in digging a trench, combatant service. . The 
officer, rightly I imagine, holds that it is not combatant service. 
X is tried by court-martial ; he is condemned to imprisonment for, 
say, 112 days. When the punishment has ended he is at once 
sent back to the Army. He again refuses to obey the command 
of an officer, and he does this on the ground that he himself con- 
siders, though the officer does not, that the duty imposed upon 
him is combatant service. X on his second trial is sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. On the expiration of this sentence 
he is sent back to the Army, commits another offence of the same 
kind, and is sentenced to imprisonment for three years. X 
clearly, if the War should last for ten years, is likely to become 
@ prisoner for the whole of that period. This result of the law 
shows that there is an error somewhere. X’s imprisonment is 
technically defensible on the ground that he has committed a 
series of separate offences, but looked at by the eye of common 
sense he has really been guilty of one offence—namely, the per- 
sistent acting on the erroneous supposition that X has a right to 
decline any kind of service which X holds, though his commanding 
officer does not, to be combatant service ; the most serious objec- 
tions to the working of the law are, it should be remarked, 
grounded on the repeated punishment of what, to persons who 
are not lawyers, appears to be one offence. 


* For no class of men ought Englishmen to feel a deeper respect than for the 
number of Friends who are serving in the War, and many of whom claim no 
exemption. The Friend who completely accepts military service, and 
Friend who takes military service, whilst claiming exemption from comba 
service, each exhibits under special difficulties the conscientiousness of the Society 
to which he still belongs. 
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Third Question— What suggestions can be made as to changes 
in the law? 

It is absolutely essential that, whether the law is to be amended 
or not, it should be carried out in a spirit of complete justice. The 
notion that either an officer or a soldier should attempt by bullying 
to deprive any member of the Army of an exemption granted to 
him by law is intolerable. Such an‘offence, one hopes, is rare. 
Tt should be subject, if it occur, to the severest censure and 
punishment.’ 

The changes in the law, if any be required, should aim at 
making the law clearer and diminishing the reality or the appear- 
ance of injustice in its working and at making the law efficient. 

First Suggestion—The law should be so clearly expressed as 
to make it manifest to any Tribunal that it was competent to 
grant to an applicant either total or partial exemption from mili- 
tary service, and that it was the duty of a Tribunal to grant 
the exemption which was most appropriate to any given case. 

The law, or rules issued in accordance with the law, might 
emphasise for the guidance of any Tribunal the difference between 
the question, whether an objection was conscientious or not, and 
the different question whether an objection was reasonable. For 
if the objection is not conscientious the Tribunal has no more to 
do with the case ; if the objection is conscientious but unreason- 
able, the Tribunal must consider what is the exemption suited to 
the particular case. Then, again, Tribunals might be directed 
that, wherever a conscientious objector is a member, e.g., of 
the Society of Friends, the members whereof in general object to 


7 It is openly alleged that ‘disobedient objectors have been taken to France, 
avowedly for the purpose of enabling their officers to shoot them at will. They 
have been threatened with shooting, and have been formally sentenced to death. 
But they have not been actually shot. . . . Another method, however, has been 
practised freely, as many public documents show. It is secret bullying and 
terrorism in the barracks. ‘“‘ He won’t give way?” said a recruiting officer 
to me about a certain rather delicate undergraduate. ‘‘ Well, we'll see when we 
get him in the barracks. It’s him against us, and I think we shall get the best 
of it.” ‘‘ Do you want to shoot him?” I asked. ‘‘ No, we won't shoot him. 
We'll spank him. We'll make him wish he had never been born.”’ (J appeal - 
unto Caesar,.pp. viii., ix.) 

For the correctness of these statements I can take no personal responsibility, 
but they are made by persons whose intentional good faith it is impossible to 
doubt. The allegations therefore deserve attention. These statements should 
be read in connexion with the following most candid and most important 
qualification by Professor Gilbert Murray : 

‘I should like, however, to state clearly that, as far as my own experience 
goes, which was confined practically to the year 1916, the Government and the 
higher authorities were most prompt in redressing any case of proved injustice 
that was brought to them, and sincerely anxious to prevent wrong being done. 
And, secondly, as far as my experience goes, cruelty in barracks was the excep- 
tion; an embarrassed and worried good-nature was the rule. The ordinary 
cases of oppression, unfairness, and bullying: in barracks were probably not due 
to any high authorities, but sprang from excesses of popular feeling, or from 
sheer ill-temper and stupidity.’ (Ibid. p. ix.) 
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taking part in warfare, a Tribunal should presume, in the absence 
of strong proof to the contrary, that the objection was conscien- 
tious. It is possible again that, in the case of a patriotic objector 
who requires exemption only from combatant service, it ought to 
be explained to him very distinctly that the question whether 
service is ‘combatant’ service, or not, must be decided, when 
the objector is engaged in military service, by the officer to whose 
command he is subject, and not by the exempted man himself. 
As a matter of common sense it would seem that the objector 
who desires non-combatant service had better in general be 
employed in work of national importance, which is not directly 
connected with the Army, but that if so the objector should nos 
gain more by the employment than he would get when employed 
in military service.* 

Second Suggestion—Might it not be desirable that a conscien- 
tious objector, at the end of any period of imprisonment imposed 
upon him for disobedience on alleged grounds of conscience, 
should be entitled before being sent back again fo the Army to 
appeal to a Tribunal which might then reconsider his case and 
have authority to grant such exemption as to the Tribunal seems 
suitable to the particular case? 

Third Suggestion—Is it not possible that refusal on conscien- 
tious grounds to serve in the Army may not in some cases be 
better met by a severe fine than by imprisonment? 

The imprisonment is of no profit to the country, whilst the 
fine is a slight though limited gain to the country. A consideration 
of equal consequence is that imprisonment has a greater semblance 
of martyrdom than liability to pay a sum of money in fair compen- 
sation for the offender’s incapacity on conscientious grounds to 
perform the duty of taking his part in the defence of England. 
This suggestion is open to two objections : The one is that it may 
give to the objector possessed of wealth an advantage over an 
objector who may fairly be called poor. This remark is not with- 
out force, but it may be neutralised by imposing the fine with 
some relation to the objector’s wealth or poverty, and by making 
the fine payable annually for a number of years, e.g. for the 
length of the present War. It may in the second place be urged 
that the conscientious objector will choose rather to go to prison 
than to pay a penny to the State, and that thus we are brought 
round to the use of imprisonment for the enforcement of the law. 
My reply is that a prisoner who could at any moment get out of 
gaol by paying a debt due to the State would often purchase his 
freedom and would in any case command little popular sympathy. 


* Compare the Rules of the Committee on Employment of Conscientious 
Objectors, issued in 1917, as showing the desire for providing appropriate 
employment. 
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But the idea that the payment of a fine cannot be enforced is 
partly met by the 

Fourth Suggestion—The fine due to the State from an objector 
could be levied in the form of additional taxation. 

If the objector were within the class subject to income tax, 
the proper Income-Tax Commissioners should be directed to add 
to the amount of such tax payable by the objector the amount of 
the fine imposed by the Tribunal; and this liability might well 
endure during the whole of the War, and be computed by reference 
to the objector’s income; if on the other hand the objector did 
not come within the class of persons subject to income tax, the © 
fine imposed upon him could be levied upon and paid by his 
employer, who should be empowered or indeed ordered to deduct 
the amount from the objector’s wages in the same manner in 
which he would deduct the contributions payable by the objector 
under the National Insurance Acts. The fine in this case too 
should have some reference to the amount of wages earned by 
the objector and should be imposed during the continuance of 
the War.’° 

Fifth Suggestion—A proposal is even now before the House of 
Lords for depriving a conscientious objector of a vote both as a 
parliamentary and a local government elector during the con- 
tinuance of the War and for a period of five years thereafter.” 

This provision is open to one objection. It is alleged to be 
an interference with a person’s political rights on the ground of 
his moral or religious opinions. It therefore sets a bad precedent, 
which may be extended in future years with very evil results. 
This criticism is however hardly in fact justifiable. The objector 
who is penalised because his conscience does not allow him to 
serve in the Army is not punished on account of his opinion, but 
loses one of his political rights because he is incapable of per- 
forming one of the most important of political duties. A political 
disability is in short a different thing from a punishment on 
account of a man’s opinion. It may again be said, and with 
truth, that a disability of the kind proposed may occasionally 
exclude from public life-a man who is much respected because 
of the benefit which during a public career he has conferred upon 
his country. The clause however laid before the House of Lords 
in the Representation of the People Bill, as introduced into that 
House, contains provisoes which would, as I understand them, 
exclude from its effect all those whom I have described as patriotic 


® Some change in the wording of the Income-Tax Acts and of the National 
Insurance Acts might be needed to meet this suggestion, and to extend it to 
persons who do not come precisely within either of the Acts. 
_ 1° See Representation of the People Bill, clause 8. The terms of the clause 
may well be changed before this article is in the hands of my readers. 
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objectors, or certainly the greater number of such men. It is 
also to be noted that clause 8 does not exclude any man from a 
seat in Parliament or, e.g., on a County Council. On the whole 
the clause seems to have the great recommendation of being a 
public assertion of British opinion that every man is bound as a 
matter of moral duty to aid his country in the carrying on of war. 
It may be of great importance that the moral convictions of indi- 
viduals, even when they differ from prevalent public opinion, 
should obtain 4 hearing. It is at least equally important that the 
settled convictions of the country should be from time to time 
’ firmly impressed upon the minds of all of its inhabitants. In 
politics and in public life neither orthodoxy, that is the prevalent 
opinion of the day, nor dissent, which means the opinion of a 
minority, has any exclusive claim to the possession of truth, or 
has therefore a right to demand exclusive attention. 

From the whole of this argument follow a few obvious yet 
important inferences. 

Conclusions—The existence of the conscientious objector, it is 
sometimes imagined, is a sign of English intolerance, or of the 
oppression with which a majority of British citizens are inclined 
to treat a minority with whom they disagree. No conclusion can 
be more unfounded. The attention paid to the claims of the con- 
scientious objector is in reality a sign of the extent to which, even 


where war and possible invasion have excited English patriotism, 
the country desires to give fair play to the opinions of men who 
think that peace is preferable to national safety, or even ought 
to be put before national honour. There is, I believe, throughout 
Europe no civilised country wherein the public concerns itself so 
much about the conscientious objector. as Great Britain. He is, 
as I have said, unknown in France, in Belgium, and, I believe, in 


Italy. 
The whole line of my argument, which acknowledges and is 


based on the necessity for giving in Great Britain effect to the 
general conviction that every man is bound in duty to serve his 
country as far as possible, and to the different conviction that 
the rights of the individual conscience possess not supremacy but 
a claim to candid recognition, is really the recognition of the belief 
impressed upon Englishmen by a century of peace, that the respect 
due to the safety of the country does not dispense us from the 
duty of having regard to, as far as it is compatible with such 
safety, the errors or the eccentricities of the conscientious citizen. 
And this very sentiment of political toleration is at bottom the 
cause of the difficulty felt by Englishmen, alone among the inhabi- 
tants even of free European countries, of dealing with the con- 
scientious objector. 

This toleration at present commands little sympathy among 
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my readers. Yet, if properly understood, it fixes the true limit 
to its own exercise. As the danger of the country increases, 
so the respect rightly payable to the individual conscience 
decreases, and the conscience of the nation obtains its necessary 
supremacy. It may even be suggested that the universal training 
of English manhood to the use of arms, which may with some 
confidence be looked upon as the result and the guarantee of a ° 
lasting peace, will bring about a real unity of conviction both as 
to the horror and guilt of useless warfare and as to the absolute 
pecessity of a continuous readiness on due occasions to use war- 
fare itself for the protection of liberty, of progress, and of peace. 
And this may beget a general and nobler appreciation both of the 
‘blessings of peace and the terrible duty of war, so that the differ- 
ence between peaceful citizens and conscientious objectors may 
sink almost to nothing. 
A. V. Dicey. 


Vou. LXXXIII—No. 492 
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GERMANY’S FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


UNLEss a miracle happens Germany, when the War is over, will 
experience the greatest financial débdcle the world has ever seen. 
The seventh War Loan floated last autumn, whether we take the 
alleged subscription at its face value or make allowances for the 
usual official jugglery, is only another stage on the downward’ 
path that ends in the Avernus of bankruptcy. Many months ago, 
when the liabilities were much smaller than they are now, Dr. 
Helfferich, then Minister of Finance, is said to have told a secret 
meeting of his colleagues that when hostilities ceased the bank- 
ruptcy of the Empire would be unavoidable. This may or may 
not be a veracious story ; at any rate it crystallises a truth which 
is known to financial experts outside Germany, and doubiless to 
not a few thoughtful business men in Germany itself. None are 
so blind as those who won’t see, and the majority of Germans, 
ignorant of finance and incapable of understanding to what disaster 
their Government’s policy is leading them, go on living in a Fools’ 
Paradise, drugged with delusions which even the approach of 
famine does little to dispel. The inflated currency of inconvertible 
paper gives them no anxiety so long as it is legal tender and 
they can pay with it for what they buy. The hectic stimulation 
employed to raise War Loans seemingly conveys to them no 
warning of weakness, and the fact that the whole financial struc- 
ture is like a house built on sand is unknown to them and does not 
therefore disturb their hopeful outlook. Official Germany, how- 
ever, despite all its Bobadil boastings and brazen mendacities, 
knows something quite different. It knows that, notwithstanding 
the collapse of Russia, the defeat of the Central Powers is taking 
on a more definite and tangible form, and that defeat, whether 
it comes sooner or later, spells ruin. The crash will come—and it 
will come with a rending roar—when the mountains of fiduciary 
banknotes in circulation are found to have no assets behind them, 
and when the huge interest on the War Debt has either to be 
wrung from impecunious taxpayers or, a8 is more probable, is 
cynically repudiated. 

The comforting dream of indemnities is already fast fading 
into nothingness ; the ‘ insubstantial fabric’ has melted into vapour 
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under the solvent of disappointment. Germany staked everything 
upon her confident belief that the War would be short, triumphant 
and profitable. Not only were her war costs to be paid by the 
crushed and helpless enemy, but he: new career of commercial 
conquest was to be financed from the same source. The Battle 
of the Marne upset that flattering calculation. Although official 
Germany professed its belief, even up to the spring of last year, 
that indemnities would still be forthcoming, yet there was a marked 
lowering of the assured and imperious tone of Ministers, showing 
that if they still clung to their fetish it was with a sorely weakened 
confidence and a clouded faith. When in February last Count 
von Roedern tried to persuade the Reichstag that it was not 
Germany’s liability that was being piled up but that of her 
enemies, his actual words—‘ against the demand of our enemies 
for reparation we shall be able to put the word indemnity ’—had 
not a very hopeful ring. In their strict sense they meant no more 
than a sort of financial set-off, an ‘ honours easy’ arrangement ; 
but the obvious intention was to hearten the Empire with the old 
jack-o’-lantern promise that big war taxation would be unneces- 
sary. Germany knows the taste of indemnities. She still licks 
her mouth at the appetising recollection of France’s 200,000,0001. ; 
still allows herself to be bewitched with the glamour of illusory 
billions. One does not wonder at von Tirpitz’s prophecies being 
fathered by his wishes, but to suspect Count von Roedern of an 
honest belief in the likelihood of indemnities would be to assume 
that his mental receptivity is as accommodating as Tertullian’s 
famous paradox, Credo quia impossibile est. Since his oracular 
utterance the process of German disillusionment has been rapid. 
Indemnity may, like the witches’ prognostications, still be a word 
of promise to the ear, but it is irreparably broken to the hope. It 
took but a few months to formulate the altered view in a resolu- 
tion in the Reichstag itself, favouring a peace without indemni- 
ties. Magnanimity is an easy virtue to advertise when there 
is no chance of it being anything more than a superfluous for- 
mality. The self-denying spirit of the resolution might have 
counted for something if the sourness of the grapes had not been 
so evident. When the Devil is sick the Devil a saint would be; 
but the Devil in this modern instance plays his new part mal- 
adroitly and his nimbus is a clumsy misfit. 

It was only to be expected that the seventh Geinnn War Loan 
would be trumpeted forth as another phenomenal success. It is 
outside the purpose of this article to examine in detail the methods, 
whether of exhortation or juggling, which have been resorted to 
in this and the previous loans. Something may be allowed to the 
fervour of patriotic appeal, but patriotism is hard put to it when, 
as was the case in the third loan, a portion of the salaries of all 

282 
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public servants was retained for fhe purchase of war scrip; when 
(as Herr Liebknecht is reported to have told the Reichstag) the 
funds of the savings bsnks and kindred institutions were compul- 
sorily taken for investment in the fourth loan ; when the governing 
bodies of charitable institutions were ordered to open their books 
to the Government inspectors so that they might ‘discuss’ with 
them the possibility of investing freely in the fifth loan ; and when, 
in some instances, soldiers were offered ten days’ leave for every 
500 marks they subscribed. Amongst other inducements to 
capitalists, large and small, may be enumerated the following : the 
extension of instalments over a long period, special facilities for - 
small subscribers, opening of offices all over the country for sub- 
scriptions, prohibition of investment in industrial securities, pre- 
ferential rates of discount on Treasury bills to those who undertook 
to devote the proceeds to taking up the loan, higher deposit rates 
from the banks where the deposits were ear-marked for the loan, 
the waiving by the savings banks of the usual notice of withdrawal, 
lower rates for loans from the loan banks, and the option oy muni- 
cipalities to holders of their debentures to exchange them for war 
loan. But all this piping and drumming are of quite secondary 
interest compared with the portentous accumulation of national 
debt of which they were the instruments, and for the interest on 
which practically no provision has been made. 
Germany’s war expenditure may be measured with fair 
accuracy by the war credits voted by the Reichstag. These have 


been as follows: 
2 
1914 Aug. . ‘ : ; : . 250,000,000 
1914 Dec.  .. p “ . . . 250,000,000 
1915 Feb. 3 ‘ ‘ 3 : - §00,000,000 
1915 Au . . . .  .  . 500,000.000 
1915 Dec. F ‘ F . . 500,000,000 
1916 June. f ; F = . 600,000,000 
1916 Oct. : i : : ; . 600,000.000 
1917 Feb. “ x ; : F . '750.000,000 
1917 Au. . . . .  .  . 750,000,000 


Total : : ‘ ; £4,700,000,000 


Expenditure has to be debited to the nation, whether it is dealt 
with by raising new revenue or by borrowing. In the absence 
of any adequate plan for the former it must be treated as quasi- 
permanent debt, because what is not raised by long-term loans 
has to be obtained by means of a floating liability which, if not 
renewed again and again, must sooner or later be funded. It 
looks, therefore, as if the greater part, if not the whole, of Ger- 
many’s war expenditure has become an addition to her already 
large imperial debt. For the present, however, attention may 
be confined to the official figures of the various funded loans. 
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First Loan, Sept. 1914 . 
Second Loan, March 1915 
Third Loan, Sept. 1915 . 
Fourth Loan, March 1916 
Fifth Loan, Sept. 1916 . 

Sixth Loan, March 1917 

Seventh Loan, Sept. 1917 


Total . a ; : é £3,616,500,000 


To a considerable extent the later loans include conversions 
of previous ones and consolidations of floating liabilities. It was 
admitted, for instance, in the German papers that only one-fifth 
of the sixth loan (about 128,000,0001.) was new money; and in 
the third loan conversions accounted for between 60 and 70 per 
cent. of the total of 608,000,000/. An analysis of the fourth and 
fifth loans makes it clear that they were ‘ almost worthless instru- 
ments of credit.’ A subdivision of the fifth, for example, gives 
these results : War loan 7,397,700,000 marks, sums inscribed on 
the ledger of the public debt 2,180,800,000 marks, and special 
subscriptions to the Imperial Treasury 1,073,200,000 marks. 
Every financier can appreciate the real value of the figures. The 
All-Highest professed to see in them ‘a fresh proof of the con- 
fidence of the German people.’ The people, it would seem, had 
sufficient ‘confidence’ to pawn with the Government their earlier 
war stock but not to lend it any more cash. Even with all the 
hankey-pankey resorted to, the total result was insufficient by 
some 200,000 ,0001. to pay off the short-term liabilities, so that new 
borrowing had to be arranged for almost at once. And the sixth 
loan was to be positively the last—the final, culminating financial 
stroke that was to win the War! 

It is worth while to consider a little more closely the system 
of borrowing on the stock of one loan in order to subscribe for 
another. Sir Edward Holden, the eminent banker, was the first 
to give the designation of ‘ pyramid finance’ to this system, and 
the term was afterwards adopted by Mr. Gerard in his interesting 
revelations. In saying that the loans had been ‘ pyramided’ 
Mr. Gerard explained the operation thus : ‘ A man who subscribed 
and paid for 100,000 marks of Loan No. 1 could, when Loan No. 2 
was called for, take the bonds he had bought of Loan No. 1 to his 
bank and, on his agreement to spend the proceeds in subscribing 
to Loan No. 2, borrow from the bank 80,000 marks on the security 
of his 1st Loan bonds, and so on.’ The whole structure of German 
war-finance is on this card-built basis. Nearly everything pawn- 
able in the shape of real property and securities having been 
pledged to provide the wherewithal to subscribe for war stock, 
there was practically nothing left to pawn but war stock itself. 
This hot-bed method of forcing subscriptions out of all proportion 
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to the investor’s own resources was also put in practice in an 
endeavour to borrow money in the neighbouring neutral States. 
In Denmark, for example, German 4 per cent. bonds of 1000 marks 
were offered in exchange for Danish gold, and by depositing these 
bonds at the bank and paying 500m. additional, the purchaser 
received a second bond bearing 44 per cent. interest and valued at 
1000m. By depositing the second bond and paying another 
500m. he would receive a third bond for 1000m. bearing 5 per cent. 
interest. He thus became the holder of three German bonds of 
an aggregate principal value of 3000m. bearing an average interest 
of 44 per cent., which would cost him 2000m., or 66 per cent. 
Tempting though the opportunity may have seemed, it did not 
sufficiently allure. The Danish investor kiew too much. 

So long as the Government pays its interest regularly and 
pays it in a currency that is in no danger of depreciation, and so 
long as the accommodating banks can be trusted to make no addi- 
tion to their rate for advances, the ‘ pyramidal’ method is not 
without its attractions for the adventuroys investor. On the 
assumption that he can obtain advances of 70 per cent. on his 
scrip, at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent., he would get rather more 
than that on the amount paid out by him. Thus— 


Loan Buteeription E — Sum Paid 70 per cent. Advance 





No. = 20,00 m. 973 19,448m. 13,613m. 
No. J 20,000m. 984 19,700m. 13,790m. 
No. K 20,000m. 99 19,800m. 13,860m. 
No.4 .| 20,000m. 98} 19,700m. 13,790m. 
No. : 7 é 98 19,600m. 13,720m. 








100,000m. — | 98,248m. 68,773m. 


From the amount paid . BON - 98,248m. 
Deduct the advances . ‘ ‘ : - 68,773m. 


Leaving . : ‘ ; - 29,475m. 


as the sum actually out of pocket on total subscriptions of 
100,000m. Interest at 5 per cent. gives in a year: 


Interest on loan . % - A ; - 800%. 
Less interest on advances... é ; - 3438m. 


leaving 1562 marks, which represents the interest on the money 
which the subscriber himself finds—that is to say, 1562m. on 
29,475m., or 5.29 per cent. All this looks very nice—at present. 
What it really means is that the Government, through the banks, 
are incurring liabilities out of all proportion to the money they 
receive. Sir Edward Holden might have been even nearer the 
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mark if he had spoken of an inverted pyramid—a huge base of 
debt standing upon an insubstantial apex of cash. 

This becomes a matter of vital interest to Germany when it is 
considered that only the most trivial provision has so far been made 
for the interest and repayment of the debt. Two years ago Dr. 
Helfferich boasted that Germany was the only belligerent country 
that had so far financed the War by long-term debts without 
resorting to taxation. This was making a virtue of necessity—an 
affectation in which the German Government excels. Taxation 
on anything like an adequate scale would have caused restlessness 
_ and resentment amongst the tax-paying classes, and would more- 
over have opened the le’s eyes to the real character of the 
indemnity myth. Theil well-drilled patriotism had already 
touched their pockets to a pretty tune. Even before the War the 
financial state of the Empire was a source of anxiety to the Govern- 
ment, and from 1906 downwards one financial expedient followed 
another. In 1909 taxation was increased by 500,000,000 marks 
(25,000,000/.), but still the Budgets did not balance, and in 1913 
the Government adopted the plan of taxing wealth and levying 
@ non-recurrent armament contribution in order to cover up the 
deficit. The large and ever-increasing outlay upon warlike pre- 
parations was already pressing heavily upon the German tax- 
payer before a shot had been fired, and there was good reason for 
Dr. Helfferich’s reluctance to find new tax revenue merely to 
provide for such a deferable matter as loan interest. In the 
following year, however, he had to recede from that position, but 
the additional taxes then imposed, not counting the non-recurring 
war profits duty, were so microscopically disproportionate to the 
occasion as to recall John Bright’s figure of a pill to cure an earth- 
quake. The 1916-17 Budget was framed on the merciful hypo- 
thesis that 500,000,000 marks of new taxation ‘could be borne.’ 
Gentle as was this turn of the screw, it proved too much for the 
Reichstag Committee, who lessened the amount by rejecting the 
proposed tobacco duty. How the national revenue and expendi- 
ture are now made to balance it is impossible to tell. The real 
facts are hidden behind a veil of secrecy or suppression. In 1916, 
for instance, the ordinary Budget did not contain the figures of 
the levy for armaments, which in the previous year amounted to 
16,400,0001., nor did the extraordinary Budget contain the sum 
of 1,500,000,0001. for war costs as was the case in 1915. And in 
order to shirk material issues it was decreed that there should be 
no provision for a war credits sinking fund as that question 
‘could only be decided after the War.’ It is therefore the deli- 
berate policy of the German Government to postpone even the 
consideration of methods of repayment until after the War! And 
that is what they call sound finance and hold up to their people as 
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a shining example of the superiority of their methods to those of 
poor, miserable Britain ! 

This postponement of the question of sinking fund is, however, 
of less immediate importance than the reckless way of treating the 
interest obligation. It is obvious that the interest so far payable 
on the earlier loans if paid at all has been paid out of the principal 
of later loans. This is equivalent to borrowing at compound 
interest—the most ruinous of the spendthrift’s devices. Ger- 
many’s interest on war liabilities up to the present time is not 
less than 240,000,000/. a year, and until 1916 there was no new 
taxation at all. Then they began by putting on increased taxation 
to the extent of 25,000,000/.; last year they decided it was not 
enough and put on an additional 60,000;0001., making a total of 
85,000,0001. This, so far as is ascertainable, is the only provision 
made for interest of at least 240,000,000/. It is intimated that 
the Government is going to make a capital levy which is expected 
to bring in 100,000,000!., but up to the present no steps seem to 
have been taken, and it is doubtful if any will be, because the well- 
to-do classes would have to find the money, and it is these classes 
which affect the decisions of the Government and have conse- 
quently to be kept docile and unalarmed. But even if this addi- 
tional taxation be reckoned as actual and effective, the total 
revenue would still be a long way below the interest obligations 
of the national debt. 

It may be safely assumed that Germany’s true capital indebted- 
ness at the end of 1917 was over rather than under 5,000,000,0001. 
and this takes no count of either future expenditure or the bill 
that will have to be paid for reparation. This ‘leaden weight of 
billions’ will have to be dragged about by the German people 
themselves. It has a ‘leaden weight’ that means, after allowing 
fer the discount prices of the issues and provision for sinking fund 
and pensions, an annual extra tax contribution of at least 
300,000,0001., and if the War is much prolonged the total may 
easily grow into 600,000,0001. Early in 1916 Dr. Gothein, a well- 
known German financial authority and a member of the Reichs- 
tag, calculated the interest and sinking fund on the 2,000,000,0000. 
of war expenditure then incurred at 110,000,0001. a year, and the 
amount to be paid in pensions to the dependants of fallen soldiers 
and to disabled men at 150,000,000l1., making a total of 
260 ,000,0001. a year. Since then the expenditure has more than 
doubled—it is indeed nearer to the proportion of seven to three— 
and the claims on the pension list must have been multiplied 
enormously ; so that on a strictly proportional basis of reckoning 
the annual charges would not be even at the present date very 
far short of 600,000,0001. If to this be added depreciation of pro- 
perty and other losses directly due to the War, the additional 
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taxation to which Germany, in the absence of indemnities, must ~- 


look forward will work out at about 9/. per head of the population. 
When, in 1913, the tax on capital to the extent of 50,000,0001. 
was imposed for strengthening the army, it was generally felt in 
Germany itself that the nation was taxed to the utmost limit. 
Yet} unless she is to default to her own people and thus disable 
many of them for paying any taxes at all, she must apply @ very 
different standard of measurement to the strength and endurance 
of the taxpayer. 

When Germany has to look forward not only to a terrible 
burden of taxation, but also to a smash-up of her national credit, 
her outlook is black indeed. She has achieved the task of ‘ lifting 
herself by her bootstraps,’ with the inevitable consequences of 
that acrobatic feat. All her internal transactions, including the 
loan subscriptions, are being carried through by means of paper 
credits, the value of which, to put it plainly, is largely fictitious. 
Germany is swamped with paper far beyond any human power 
of early redemption. Nominally she has been a gold-standard 
country ever since the Franco-Prussian War, but in actuality she 
isso no longer. As long as the imperial banknotes are inconvertible 
there is no such thing as a gold standard; the phrase becomes 
nothing more nor less than a terminological convenience. Incon- 
vertible paper by reason of its inconvertibility shrinks in purchasing 
power, and the more there is of it the greater is its depreciation. 
Yet the imperial printing-press is incessantly at work producing 
‘scraps of paper’ which are made legal currency although at the 
back of most of them there is nothing tangible. But, it may be 
urged, there is the gold reserve. Oh yes, there is the gold reserve ! 
Much good that can do when gold is no longer allowed to circulate. 
Great efforts have been made to build up the reserve. The country 
has been scoured for gold coins, including even the few scarce 
ones minted in the brief reign of the Emperor Frederick, offices 
have been opened for the purchase (with paper) of personal gold 
jewellery and ornaments, travellers entering Germany have been 
compelled to exchange their gold money for paper marks, and 
premiums have been offered to every German who surrendered his 
gold hoardings. In the year before the War Germany began 
systematically to strengthen her reserve in view of the eventualities 
she foresaw, and with suspicious activity sold securities in London 
and Paris with the double purpose of getting gold for herself and 
snatching it from the control of others. In this way the reserve 
rose to 67,843,0001. just before the War. At the end of 1914 it 
had increased to 105,000,0001., and by June 1916 to 126,667 ,6501. 
Since then the Reichsbank has been obliged to part with some 
five or six millions in order to restore the exchange value of the 
reichsmark which had experienced a disconcertingly heavy fall 
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in neutral countries. “It has been estimated that the loss on 
German exchange cost the imperial finances 50,000,0001. up to 
the middle of 1916. At the present time the gold reserve stands 
in the returns at about 120,000,0001., but to believe that such an 
amount exists in actual gold coin or bullion is a somewhat severe 
exercise of faith. The Reichsbank returns are, like all official 
statements in Germany, suspect. It is even hinted in sceptical 
quarters that they are compiled after a diligent absorption of the 
spirit of Grimms’ fairy tales. Prominent financiers do not hesitate 
to assert that part of the supposed gold is in reality only paper ; 
that certain Empire bonds are payable in gold and are therefore 
classed as gold—in other words, that the gold they represent is 
counted twice over. On the 4th of August 1914 another form of 
cover for gold was authorised—the Darlehnskassen, that is, the 
notes of the small loan banks established in different parts of the 
Empire for making advances on all kinds of securities. There is 
good reason to think that these notes may have been treated as 
actual gold in the returns. The German Government (so it is said) 
also counts as gold in the Reichsbank the loans to its allies 
(although these have certainly not been made in the precious 
metal); and the gold abstracted from Austria and Hungary and 
hotised in the Reichsbank is treated for window-dressing purposes 
as Germany’s own property and as a fulcrum of her credit. It is 
not unlikely that ‘wooden nutmeg’ trickery of this kind accounts 
in some measure for the Frankfurter Zeitung, the leading financial 
authority, admitting with open-mouthed candour that it ‘ views 
the future with apprehension.’ 

But there is really no need to bolster up the case with stories 
that may be apocryphal. The official figure of the gold reserve 
totters even as @ postulate. What relation does it bear to the 
notes in circulation? The statutory proportion of gold to notes 
of the Imperial Bank is one-third, but this margin of comparative 
safety, if attained, would be no sort of guarantee for the vast 
remaining mass of paper in the Empire, such as the Darlehns- 
kassen, exchequer bills, notes of the Federal States’ banks, local 
private banks’ notes, and so on. Even on the charitable assump- 
tion that there is 120,000,0001. of actual gold in the Reichsbank’s 
vaults, the amount not only falls short of the statutory obligation 
but also and in a far greater degree of the many other practical 
obligations involved in the theory of convertibility. In short, there 
is no prospect for years to come of Germany being able to resume 
specie payments. The chief circulating medium—the compul- 
sory medium—is nothing better than fiat money, as unsecured as 
the ‘ greenbacks’ issued during the American Civil War; or the 
assignats printed so gaily during the French Revolution. ‘ Bless’d 
paper credit,’ to use Pope’s ironic phrase, is the basis of Germany’s 
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finance to-day very much as it was in France under John Law’s 
scheme in the time of the French Regency. Instead of the gold 
reserve being equivalent to a third of the Empire’s paper liabilities 
it is in reality less than a fifth. And the position would have been 
still worse if the note circulation had not been reduced some time 
back by a piece of Governmental rascality to which it would not 
be easy to find.a parallel outside the stories of unscrupulous brig- 
andage. Reference is here made to the 20,000,000/. of German 
notes forcibly taken from the National Bank of Belgium. Having 
first dispossessed the Belgians of their stocks of goods and having 
paid for such requisitions in paper marks, the German Government 
“proceeded to recover the paper by means of extortion or violence. 
It then cancelled the notes and transferred the liability in respect 
of them to deposit account in Berlin, thus relieving the Reichsbank 
of the necessity of holding gold against them. 

The gold reserve, even if it be wholly real, is no solution of the 
difficulty. Notwithstanding that Germany’s external payments 
during the War have been on a very limited scale, her exchange has 
been falling away to the vanishing-point, and the only explanation 
of this is the manufacture and abuse of paper credit. The mark 
has lost all relation to the gold standard and has become a mere 
token. Yet it is in these gloomy and untoward conditions that 
the great question of the debt has to be faced. How is Germany, 
impoverished by the War, with the greater part of her shipping 
confiscated, with her peace industries crippled, with a lack of 
raw materials for her manufactures, and only the depreciated 
paper mark to give in exchange for them, and with her export 
trade to three parts of the world wiped out of existence, to bear 
the crushing burden of taxation that is the only alternative to 
default ? 

If the War stopped to-morrow it would take Germany, even 
with all her unscrupulous ingenuity, years to recover her lost 
trading position. Like the United Kingdom she is an industrial 
community largely dependent on other countries for her supply 
of raw materials. With the exception of potash she has no 
monopoly of any important raw material. For copper, cotton, 
wool and rubber she has had to go to countries with which she is 
now engaged in deadly struggle, and her stocks of these and other 
essentials of production have been depleted during the last three 
and a half years to the point of exhaustion. The War has, in fact, 
proved to be practically a liquidation of all stocks of raw material, 
semi-manufactured goods and finished articles. This liquidation 
of stocks has meant in many trades a complete exhaustion, 
especially in those where the Government institutions (Kriegs- 
gesellschaften) had confiscated at very high prices all that were 
obtainable, leaving the helpless manufacturer out in the cold. 
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Foreign trade will be more essential to the life of Germany after 
the War than it ever was before. It is the only life-belt that can 
save her from drowning. Energy, determination and organisation 
will be devoted to the task, but the handicap will be a tremendous 
one. It looks as if her policy of taxing imported raw materials 
were already doomed, notwithstanding that its abandonment 
means @ loss of sorely-needed Customs revenue. Whichever way 
she turns for a means of escape, she is confronted with some 
obstacle that it will need all her resolution to get rid of. It will 
be necessary to export on a large scale, but to export at all means 
the purchase abroad of raw materials that must be paid for either 
in goods or in marks at or near the par of exchange. In a recent ° 
sitting of the Upper House of Wiirtemberg, the Minister of 
Finance made a pessimistic statement about Germany’s economic 
future, laying stress upon the difficulty of satisfying the need for 
capital and on the urgent necessity for big exports. Meanwhile 
her investments abroad have virtually disappeared, and of her 
mercantile marine, which on the outbreak of war consisted of 
5,459,296 tons, 1,276,590 tons is either detained in the United 
Kingdom or Allied ports, or has been captured or sunk, and the 
rest with a few insignificant exceptions has been resting for forty 
months in German and neutral harbours. She will have to build 
new tonnage on a large scale, and although it may be possible for 
her to buy the materials and pay the wages with paper credits, 
something more substantial will be needed for restoring her com- 
mercial equilibrium. And this need, in face of the great shrinkage 
of her wealth, is another cause of anxiety to her business men. 
That wealth was estimated before the War at about 
16,500,000,0001., of which about 1,170,000,0001. was invested 
abroad. Dr. Helfferich in 1913 put it at 15,000,000,0001., and 
according to Mr. Gerard the annual increment in prosperous 
peace times was ten billion marks (500,000,000/.). It does not 
matter a great deal which of the capital amounts we take. What- 
ever it was, the actual War-expenditure has already consumed 
5,000,000,0001. of it. Of the amount invested abroad 
670,000,0001. will be unrealisable for many years ; 250,000,0001. 
has been sold (and more is to be sold to pay for new 
shipping) ; and 140,000,0001. invested in the German colonies is 
worthless, so that a further sum of 1,060,000,000/. must be 
deducted, bringing up the shrinkage to more than 6,000,000,0001. 
This, moreover, is a conservative figure. The Tageszeitung 
frankly puts the loss at between 8,000 ,000,0001. and 9,000,000 ,000!. 
The smallest figure is, however, enough for our purpose. The 
loss of two-fifths of her wealth, assuming that to be the worst 
of it, must prove a crippling condition in the commercial struggle, 
particularly when the home sources of loans are dried up and 
external sources are not likely to gush forth very freely, considering 
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that three-fourths of the civilised world is against her. It is_- 
useless for German financiers to argue that the wealth is not really - 
lost—that it is merely transferred into other channels. There is 
no fallacy more specious and unsound than that which pretends 
that money spent in unproductive cannons and munitions, and 
in the transport, feeding and equipment of armies, remains a 
national asset in any except a moral sense, and then only if the 
causes of liberty and civilisation are bettered. Professor Penck 
of the Berlin University is under no such delusion. Speaking in 
September last he said ‘Germany’s losses as regards wealth abroad 
have been enormous. Nearly three billion marks (150,000,0001.) 
are in English hands alone. This cannot be ‘replaced and Ger- 
many must begin from where she was eighty years ago.” The 
significance of this candid admission lies in the fact that it is made 
by a loyal German. He, at least, does not delude himself with 
the phantasy that the wealth still exists but in another form. | 
The vital question of her foreign trade puts Germany in a 
position where there are two alternatives, neither of which is fruit- 
ful of much promise. She must either defeat the Allies and bend 
them to her will or, if defeated herself, must placate them so that 
they will presently resume commercial relations with her. The 
former alternative is not to be thought of—the Germans them- 
selves, except perhaps the military caste, have nearly ceased to 
think of it. The other is scarcely less preposterous. There are, 
as we all know, a few ‘freaks’ so overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness that they would take the unspeakable Hun to 
their arms as soon as ever peace is proclaimed, and show him as 
much trade consideration as if he had never sung the Hymn of 
Hate or grinned with diabolical glee when he read of the U-boats’ 
cold-blooded murders. The vast majority of the Allied populations 
have no such mawkish sentimentality ; they are all for punishing 
the disturbers of the world’s peace in the way that will most effec- 
tually damage them. A trade boycott for a period of years, until 
suffering has brought about repentance, would be a just and fitting - 
treatment to mete out to the Central Powers and especially to Ger- 
many. Trade with neutral States would still remain to them, 
and they would try desperately hard to keep and increase it; but 
as long as the doors of the British Empire, France, Italy, Por- 
tugal, and the United States, to say nothing of China and Japan, 
were closed against their manufactures their task would be an 
uphill and a hopeless one. The labour classes, not of this country 
only but also of the other great democracies, would be faithless to 
their true and permanent interests did they not welcome the policy 
suggested by the late Lord Kitchener—namely, that there should 
be twenty-one years’ penance for the Germans after the War. 


H. J. JENNINGS. 
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THE PLIGHT OF SPAIN 


Spain’s present political plight and its meaning as a symptom 
can be fully understood only by those who realise the moral and 
material condition of her gifted and high-spirited people. For 
nearly four centuries there has been no moral or social idea, no 
religious or political institution, no puissant statesman competent 
to guide or conduct Spanish society to the economic, intellectual 
and political developments attained by the progressive peoples of 
Europe. The ruling classes have uniformly treated the bulk of 
the nation as a source of sustenance, a ladder to power and dis- 
tinction, and the people accepted the part assigned to it not only 
without murmuring but with blithe alacrity as part of the provi- 
dential ordering of things. And for all those ages not only the 
intellectual curiosity but the moral resiliency of the race have 
remained unstirred alike by outward shocks and by internal 
impulse. 

The material misery of the lower classes who constitute nine 
tenths of the nation can hardly be imagined by those who have 
not actually travelled in the country, mixed with the peasants 
and working-men, and looked out upon the panorama of creation 
through their distorted medium of Christianised fatalism. 

The Spanish proletariat vegetate in the lowest misery. In 
some provinces they may be said to dispense with meals and to 
sustain life on melons, air and onions semi-miraculously. The 
standard of living falls below the line that sunders sufficiency 
from hunger and passable health from chronic disease. But the 
Spanish peasant is a stoic. Without pity for himself, the sealed 
springs of his sensibility cannot be set flowing for foreign races 
by newspaper accounts of their sufferings or heroisms. The 
people as a whole never display any desire to take an active 
part in the affairs of the nation, the province or even the com- 
mune. It is almost impossible to get the freemen to record their 
votes at the polling booths, and Maura when Premier introduced 
a law, which became a dead letter under the Liberals, obliging 
the citizen under penalties to exercise his right. The popula- 
tion cares nothing about constitutional guarantees, the power ot 
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the Cortes or the maintenance of the monarchy, and much about 
the condition of the roads, the prices of agricultural implements, 
clothing, firing and other matters that concern the well-being of 
the individual. Cabinet crises, quarrels concerning the reciprocal 
relations of Church and State, and all the subjects that kindle 
excitement and arouse passion in the circles that govern leave 
the people as unstirred as are the gloomy deeps of the ocean by 
the gusts that sweep fitfully over its surface: A much greater 
degree of liberty exists in Spain than foreigners imagine—liberty 
to rail at. the Church and its ministers, liberty to scoff at the 
King and monarchical institutions, liberty to sow discord between 
the classes and the masses. But the liberty which can be exer- 
cised only by discharging duties, by rendering services to the 
community, by actively participating in the conduct of its affairs, 
is almost unknown. Hence the compulsory legislation proposed 
by Maura, who perceived this root defect and would fain have 
remedied it by bringing his countrymen into harmony with the 
ethical agencies which represent what is best in the European 
spirit. 

Spain then may be described as a democracy devoid of citizens, 
@ seeming exception to the law of human development, a lingerer 
among advancing nations, a country outside the pale of the 
European sodality. 

It was the present world-War, in its economic aspect, that 
pressed and galled the side of the nation which had not yet lost 
its sensibility. The first pinch was felt in the year 1915. 
Already in the peaceful days of Europe the Spanish people had 
whittled down its material wants to the absolutely indispens- 
able. To reduce them still further would therefore have entailed 
famine and the diseases which chronic hunger engenders. And 
that precisely is what the belligerents’ war measures threaten to 
do. As however the process is gradual, so too are its effects. 
Money flowed in abundantly, but its distribution aggravated the 
existing inequality, and a series of shocks were felt which 
revealed to all the looseness and incipient disintegration of the 
social and political mechanism. As the ruling groups of the 
army, the parliament and labour were unprepared to confront 
this perturbing factor, their irresolute attitude aggravated the 
confusion. The republicans, socialists and anarchists made haste 
to utilise the general discontent as a lever for their own purposes, 
and no responsible body in the country treated the phenomena 
from the standpoint of the community as a whole. 

Towards the close of the year 1915 the General Union of 
working-men opened a campaign that has been going on ever 
since, ostensibly to keep down rising prices. Their means were 
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meetings, protests, manifestations and strikes." Some Spanish 
publicists question the motive alleged. The cost of food, they 
urge, has unquestionably augmented since August 1914, but 
not as appreciably as in the rest of neutral Europe. Down to the 
close of the year 1916 the rise in prices did not exceed 30 per cent. 
Since the submarine blockade, they have gone up higher, but 
not beyond 50 per cent. as compared with pre-War rates. But 
the General Confederation of Labour and the Socialist Union 
bewrayed its object by this significant announcement’ : 

Conscious of the efforts and of the sacrifices which must be offered up 
in order that our aspirations may be realised, we have decided to ask the 
country for new systems of government, and, in order to obtain them, we 
are resolved to proclaim at any moment, without warning, a general strike 
of unlimited duration.’ 


And the strike has since been imposed with grave social and poli- 
tical consequences. 

Where the Spanish publicists are on dubious ground is in their 
low estimate of the general economic pressure. If prices have 
not risen to the level reached in other neutral countries, the pur- 
chasing power of the masses in Spain is incomparably less than 
elsewhere and the interval between their low standard of living 
and sheer starvation much more quickly traversed. This cardinal 
fact is presumably so familiar to the native publicist that he fails 
to see it in correct perspective, whereas in the eyes of an unbiassed 
foreigner like myself it stands out as one of the most active gene- 
rators of the seismic forces which will transform the Spanish 
State. The prices of rice, olive oil, sugar, coal, milk, eggs, 
meat, coffee, etc., have gone up to this extent, that a Civil servant 
who has been promoted to be Chief of a Government Bureau of 
the third class, and is receiving 4000 pesetas* a year, can no 
longer maintain a family in human conditions. Formerly, after 
deducting rent and food, he had 60 pesetas a month to spend on 
clothing, footwear and unforeseen demands, whereas to-day he 
has instead a monthly deficit of 37 pesetas 74 centimes, and 
nothing whatever to spend on clothing, etc. Now if this degree 
of want be felt by the relatively well-to-do, one can imagine the 
plight of those who are worse off. And their name is legion. 
Civil servants of the first class receive only 3500 pesetas a year, 
those of the second class 3000, of the third class 2500, of the 
fourth 2000, and of the fifth class 1500. House rent has nearly 
doubled, with results that can hardly be imagined in Great 
Britain. 

1 For instance, in March 1917. ? After the March strike. 
* Cf. Salvador Canals, Nuestro Tiempo, Madrid, Nos. 222, 224; also Le 


Correspondant, November 1917. 
* A peseta is now almost equal to a shilling. 
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A nest of vermin, gloomy, evil-smelling, without ventilation, and with- 
out a trace of the conditions essential to a human dwelling, costs. more 
to-day than the ront for which a modest apartment could be hired ia few 
years back, and an abode in which one can live is not now to be had under 
90 or 100 pesetas a month at the very lowest.’ 


Officials are a privileged class in the matter of income. The 
common man is generally much. worse off. I have seen him at 
work quite lately in various provinces of Spain. I have examined 
his food, his dwelling, become acquainted with his family and the 
conditions in whieh he and his live and toil in cities and in the 
country, and what surprises me is that the members of this class 
are law-abiding and able to toil. It was hunger, dexterously 
graduated and employed as a provocation, that brought the Russian 
revolution to a head. Emigration, now on the increase, may 
contribute to ease the Spanish situation to some extent, but against 
the privations of the masses there is no counter-irritant. Labour 
therefore had a really good case which it neglected to state, and 
transferring itself from the economic to the political region 
prepared to wage the struggle there. 

The army,° responsive to promptings of another order and 
pursuing very different aims, followed the example set by labour 
and also chose as its battleground the political domain. Narrow 
means, high prices and the necessity of keeping up appearances 
were undoubtedly elements of the discontent that came to a head 
last summer in the officers’ corps. And one can imagine the 
force with which they brought home to each individual the fact 
that the system under which such anomalies were inevitable was 
iniquitous and no longer to be tolerated. Yor if it be true, as the 
Madrid Press affirms, that an official in receipt of 4000 pesetas 
annual salary has under present conditions nothing at all for 
clothing, boots, etc., and is confronted with a monthly deficit of 
37 pesetas 74 centimes over and above, one can picture to oneself 
the straits of Spanish officers whose pay is only from 2500 to 
3500. pesetas a year, from which the authorities make a 5 per 
cent. deduction. 

But the revolt of the officers had other causes of older date 
which bring us to the main stream of Spanish politics and reveal 
a set of facts that bear upon most of the broad principles of 
government and all the formidable problems born of the War: 
In March last year the tidings spread that in several provincial 
garrisons committees of defence—Juntas de defensa—had been 
formed by the commanders and the officers obviously against 
the State, and that the number of members in the infantry alone 

5 El Liberal, October 11, 1917. 
* «The army’ means only the officers’ corps. It may soon have a broader 
meaning. 
" Vou. LXXXITI—No. 492 2c 
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totalled five thousand. An eminent Spanish friend of mine’ 
recognised the innovation as an anti-governmental ‘ military 
syndicate.’ But the War Minister’ sympathised with it unre- 
servedly, whereupon the movement prospered. Since then the 
supreme Junta has upset two Governments, vetoed the appoint- 
ment of half-a-dozen generals, intervened in the administration 
of justice, dissolved the Legislature, and destroyed the only consti- 
tuted authority in the State. 

There is something pathetic in the first beginnings of these 
Juntas, which go back to the year 1898, when the Spanish army 
returned from the war against the United States decimated by 
death and the climate, defeated without having had the chance of 
fighting, depressed in spirits and impaired in morale. I was 
living in Spain at the time, and I had frequent intercourse with 
chiefs and officers. The campaign had been lost by the poli- 
ticians, but the worst consequences had to be borne by the military 
forces. The country had voted vast sums—out of all proportion 
to its other outgoings—for the needs of the army, but the money 
Was so misspent that it only swelled the national debt. The 
lesson pointed by sinister results was however lost on the parlia-_ 
mentary parties, by whom the reforms demanded by the military 
chiefs were glibly promised and soon forgotten. 

In 1909 the services of the army were again required, and it 
was destitute once more of many of the necessaries of a campaign. 
None the less it fulfilled its mission, at heavy cost, but with 
heroic devotion. The rewards for these achievements in Morocco 
were distributed at first with a discriminating hand by the 
Commander-in-Chief Marina and the War Minister Linares, who 
held that real merit alone deserves recognition. . But the Liberals 
coming into power displayed greater generosity’ and singular 
partiality to boot. It rained rewards on the privileged for 
imaginary feats while real heroes were hardly even mentioned. 
The army was boiling with rage, but possessed neither the organi- 
sation nor the means to make its voice heard. Parliamentary 
politicians, concerned only for their own interests, cared little 
for the efficiency or the morale of the national forces, and the 
people, for centuries an absentee from the region of politics, 
cared still less. Left to themselves the officers nursed their 
grievances but did nothing to have them removed. Favouritism 
ruled supreme. 

The present world-struggle and its potentialities moved the 
Spanish ruling class to look to the state of the national defences 
and make ready for emergencies. The matter was accordingly 

7 Don Salvador Canals, Vice-President of Congress. 


* General Lugue, War Minister in Count Romanones’ Cabinet. 
° Zl Nuestro Tiempo, June 1917, p. 375. 
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tackled by the Government, and wordy battles were fought in 
parliament, parties and deputies taking sides without visible 
reference to the heart of the matter. The diseased military 
organism was laid bare and dissected in these debates, but for the 
purpose not so much of applying a remedy as of turning out a 
Cabinet. An organic plan of reform was indeed drafted by the 
Government, but the estimates of the same Government tabled 
on the same day not only ignored it but rendered its realisation 
impossible. In a word, as in 1897-8 so in 1914-17 the national 
defences were neglected and the army was expected to be ready 
to fight without possessing either the training or the weapons. 

And if the interests of the nation were thus disregarded, those 
of the officers were brushed aside without the slightest pretence of 
solicitude or consideration. Favouritism prevailed of such a gross 
kind that the army was divided into two castes, the privileged and 
the common herd. 


There is a camarilla of the Military Establishment of the King [writes 
an eminent Spanish statesmafij, and there is a camarilla of the War 
Minister. Between these two everything is arranged. In Barcelona as 
in Seville, in Valencia as in Corufia, one often heard it said that the 
Madrid army is that of the King and the provincial army that of Spain. 
I myself *® have seen the visiting card of an infantry captain on which were 
printed the words ‘Captain of the Infantry of the Provinces.’ The folly 
of obsequious ministers contributed to this. Not only did they do the 
King the disservice of falling in with all his wishes, but they went further 
and trumpeted the fact abroad. Oftentimes when a chief was being denied 
the post he solicited the decision was softened by the explanation ‘I am 
sorry, but the fact is, you see, the King was interested in the other man.’ ™ 


One can readily picture to oneself the effect which such a state- 
ment must produce on the industrious officer who knows that the 
post should by right be his and that his successful competitor is 
notoriously devoid of the indispensable qualifications for it. This 
demoralising system of favouritism chilled the relations between 
the army and the monarch and should be borne well in mind by 
those who are wont to say ‘There is one strong point that tells 
in favour of the monarchist parties in Spain—the great popularity 
of the King. That alone may suffice to turn the scale in their 
favour, for he is probably the most popular monarch in Europe.’ 

There are few more invidious tasks than that of the iconoclast, 
especially when the images he shatters are works of art. It 


10 The writer is Don Salvador Canals, Vice-President of the Spanish Parlia- 
ment, who published a masterly analysis of the whole situation in Zl Nuestro 
Tiempo, No. 222, June 1917, and No. 224, August 1917. This study, in which 
the facts are illuminated by broad statesmanlike principles, is all the more 
remarkable that the author, whom I have known for over twenty years, long 
ago foresaw the trend of events and foretold many of the painful ordeals 
through which Spain has passed since then. 

11 Bl Nuestro Tiempo, Fane 1917, pp. 376, 377. 
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behoves the historian however to strive after truth and displace 
. the obstacles that prevent us from reaching it, even at the cost 
of pain inflicted on lovers of the romantic. Down to January 1917 
I was frequently told by people in England who heard me announce 
the Russian revolution as imminent and the autocracy as doomed, 
that I must be mistaken because I did not allow for the great 
pepularity of the Tsar. When I answered that he had none, I 
was assured with up-lifting of the eyebrows that ever since he 
had taken over the supreme command he had become the idol of 
the soldier and the model of the officer. And my inveterate scep- 
ticism gave pain to many who implicitly believed in the doctrine 
that the Little Father was apotheosised by his loving people. 
Between Nicholas the Second and Alfonso the Thirteenth there 
are not many traits in common. But the belief in the fervid 
enthusiasm of the Spanish nation for its chivalrous head would 
seem to outrun the reality. 

A personal and political friend of Alfonso the Thirteenth 
who is also a convinced monarchist’ recently addressed an open 
letter to him, warning him against thé’consequences of favouritism, 
repeating the charges against the existing order of things and 
pointing to the seething maelstrom towards which the ship of 
State is drifting. The value of this candid exposé lies in the 
circumstances that it is a résumé of what others had been saying 
and that it would not have seen the light if these strictures and 
warnings had been less widespread or less true. The author 
writes : 


The kingly power which reached a high level unattained by that of any 
other European monarchy—seeing that there never was a king more 
popular within his own dominions or without than Don Alfonso the Thir- 
teenth—is no longer in its zenith now. Sad though it be to avow, truth 
compels the confession that it has already entered on the curve where it is 
on the wane. . . . Numerous are the persons who without backwardness or 
fear are combating the kingly power. Defamatory libels in prose and in 
verse derogatory to the authority of the Crown are circulating by the 
thousand, passing from hand to hand without exposing those who propagate 
them to any risk. Organisations for which the kingship was an idol have 
removed it from their shrines, and if it is still visible on some altars, it is 
no longer worshipped there. But of all the signs and tokens the most 
significant is the unprecedented and incomprehensible fact that criticism 
and strictures are in .vogue in places where people forgather who a few 
years ago would have hurled from the balconies those who should have 
dared to use the language which is now employed sometimes with joy and 
almost always without eliciting a protest on the part of the auditory. 

The causes of the discontent, and consequently the themes of the 
murmurs, are always the same: variations on favouritism, .. . Favouritism 
has penetrated everywhere, it even affects the repartition of- the estimates 
for public works, so that, just as the Civil servant without a protector is 
not promoted, so a province that lacks a political intercessor receives 





** Don Leopoldo Romeo, Editor of the Correspondencia de Pspana. 
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hardly any help from the Treasury. Nay more, the temples of religion 
cannot be repaired without pressing the lever of favouritism, so that while 
some decaying churches are left to crumble away, others that are standing 
receive funds for ornamentation and decoration. Discontent should never 
have ascended to the height of the Crown, yet it did... . The King’s name 
has been used by pettifogging politicians to defend themselves. When 
unsuccessful candidates for posts expostulated they were silenced by the 
whispered or shouted words ‘I tried to have you promoted but the King 
had his own candidate,"’ And when it was not the King it was the Queen, 
or Queen Christina, or the Infanta Isabel, or Prince Don Carlos, or an 
Infante. The appointments of ministers, governors, ambassadors, 
generals, colonels, bishops, canons, sometimes even of petty employees 
of the lowest grade were attributed to royal favour. So certain is this that 
it has at times been asserted by various ministers that when they took a 
name to be approved and ratified by the royal signature, it was erased in 
the royal apartments and another written in pencil by august hands. 


Another of the causes of discontent enumerated by this writer 
and his predecessors is the systematic setting of individual interests 
above those of public organisms. 


The army as a collective entity is worse off to-day than it was fifty years 
ago; the organisation of the navy is archaic; soldiers and sailors live in a 
miraculous manner, undergoing countless hardships; Civil servants of all 
ranks are veritable pariahs, whose pay is out of relation to the require- 
ments of the twentieth century; the provinces and the municipalities are 
slaves of the Treasury, terrorised by its agents; industrial, agricultural, 
and bank corporations are protesting sempiternally against the régime of 
favouritism and privilege in vogue. . . . Instruction, which is the basis of 
everything else, does not exist . . . the army lacks everything that character- 
ises a@ modern army; the navy is another fiction anchored in the ports; 
justice is nothing more than groups of favourites assembled in halls by 
the will of a protector; the clergy is a corporation governed by those who 
are anointed with the favour of some personage capable of making canons 
out of curates and bishops out of canons; the bureaucracy is a nursery for 
the abuse of power; the estimates have become transformed into a horn of 
plenty which is turned in whatever direction it may please the ‘ boss’ ; 
parliament is a meeting-place where time is wasted. Spain is nothing but 
the fief of an anarchist caucus which begins its action by = bread 
light in weight and ends with a deification of the idiots.” 


































The author of that remarkable piece of writing is neither a 
republican nor a socialist, but a perfervid monarchist whose pro- 
fessed object was to contribute to remove the causes of the nation’s 
discontent, and thus render a service to the cause of monarchism. 
In my judgment however he has employed the more sombre 
colours of his picture with too prodigal a hand, especially when 
painting the present situation of the Crown. For although pre- 
carious in the abstract, it has still perhaps a somewhat stronger 
hold on the officers and the conservative bureaucracy than one 
would gather from the statements in the Correspondencia. 

The two parliamentary parties—Liberals and Conservatives— 


8 La Correspondencia de Espaita, October 28, 1917. 
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which claim vested interests in the State profess to regard the 
monarchy as the keystone wherewith all the parts of the political 
framework are locked into their places and without which the 
whole fabric would fall to pieces. In the abstract this view is 
open to question, for.in these democratic days the régime of a 
State is but a form which derives its qualities and defects from 
the men who apply it. To effect a really desirable change in the 
ordering of Spanish affairs one should begin with the masses, 
enable these to live as progressive men and women, educate and 
instruct and fit them to become helpful citizens, and give them 
opportunities and motives to get trained for the economic life- 
struggle. The author of the letter to the King mentions that 
there is no instruction in Spain. I burn to contradict him, but 
everything I have seen and heard during the past quarter of a 
century confirms the sweeping assertion of the Spanish publicist. 
The monarchy like every other Spanish institution owes what- 
ever strength its roots may possess to vis inertiae rather than to 
depth of the nation’s affection. It is not interwoven with the 
vital fibres of the people. They have never seen cause to identify 
it with their own interests or aspirations, or to discern in what 
respects they would be worse off under a military dictatorship or 
a democratic republic. This is the less surprising that utterances 
of Don Alfonso himself are quoted which set a republic on the 
same level as the monarchy and diminish the prestige of the 
latter. On one occasion when conversing with the republican 
leader, Sefior de Azcarate, the latter used the words ‘ King or 
president of a republic,’ whereupon Alfonso the Thirteenth re- 
marked ‘It is the same thing.”** It is with trifles like this that 
the likes and dislikes of peoples are nourished. I have several 
acquaintances in the Peninsula whose views on the question of 
régime lie thus near the surface, ever liable to change with out- 
ward circumstances. In this connexion I cannot help recalling 
- to mind a story told me before Spain went to war with the United 
States. It turned upon the hearty reception which King Alfonso 
the Twelfth received at some little town soon after the restoration. 
The alcalde and all the other authorities cheered lustily and cried 
eviva till some of them were blue in the face. One of them how- 
ever outbellowed all the rest, vociferating and gesticulating like 
a madman. The King more amused than edified turned to this 
incarnation of loyalty and paternally exclaimed ‘Take care you 
don’t injure yourself, my good man.’ ‘ Ah, your Majesty, this is 
nothing to the way I could thunder if I were not ill. You should 
have heard me cheer when the Republic was proclaimed. Then 
I did burst a blood vessel’ . . . 
Of the Juntas of defence it has been asserted by some that they 
* Cf. Don Salvador Canals, Le Correspondant, p. 5A0. 
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are hostile to the King and by others that they are devoted to 
him, while a third category of observers hold that their attitude 
is marked by indifference. So far as my inquiries went, they 
elicited the credible statement that under the Romanones and 
Dato Cabinets the military committees wére opposed to all who 
stood between them and the goal and that the Crown was believed 
to bulk large among these obstacles. Since they upset two 
Governments, obtained a War Minister to their liking, and had 
the parliament dissolved they have again become upholders of the 
régime and its head, which accepts their lead implicitly. 

But to return to the genesis and growth of the military com- 
mittees, which have been attributed to the Russian infection. 
This may have contributed to their development but it does not 
account for their origin. Ever since the year 1898 the army 
officers, and in particular those of the infantry, had made various 
attempts to unite among themselves in defence of their collective 
interests. From time to time definite appeals were issued by 
chiefs asking their comrades to refuse posts as rewards for valour 
in war, or requesting them to oppose certain bills drafted by the - 
Government but deemed prejudicial to the officers’ corps.. But 
all efforts at combination failed owing to the difficulty of bringing 
so many officers into line.* None fhe less, the germs of the 
Junta were there and the offshoots were seen in 1905. In that 
year the- central authorities, by way of punishing a tumult of 
home-rulers in Barcelona, ordered the immediate transfer of a 
number of officers, whereupon in less than three hours a Junta 
was formed at the Military Club in Madrid representing all 
branches of the service, and the Government order had to be 
countermanded. Having thus discharged the function for which 
it was called into being, the Junta was dissolved to arise again 
in the year 1910 and protest against the unjust allotment of 
rewards for the campaign in Morocco. It still consisted how- 
ever only of a number of local committees not formally organised. 

It was the State that provided the heat which at last fused 
and welded the officers into one anti-governmental organism. Day 
after day the publication in the Diario Official of the names of the 
undeserving officers decorated, or otherwise rewarded, provoked 
howls of indignation from the brave men who had borne the brunt 
of the struggle and were now ignored. A great uprising of class . 
energy was awakened. In Barcelona a number of officers** 
decided one day that a speedy end must be put to this monstrous 
scandal. They accordingly issued letters to other infantry regi- 


15 In active service there are 225 Colonels, 468 Lieutenant-Colonels, 1012 
Commandants, 2284 Captains, 1172 First Lieutenants, and 780 Second 
Lieutenants. 

16 Of-the Regiment of Vergara. 
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ments soliciting their co-operation and stating that all they wanted 
was respectfully to set forth their claims to rewards, and also to 
demand that the army be provided with materials and everything 
requisite to efficiency. The occasion was propitious and the 
resuli; encouraging. But in spite of the number of affirmative 
replies there was neither union nor any likelihood of achieving it. 
Unexpectedly ‘however the Government brought in a bill which 
was as oil to the glowing embers. The number of officers applying 
for membership now augmentéd rapidly. The authorities were 
alarmed. The War Minister without consulting his colleagues 
but, it is said, with the knowledge and consent of the King, ordered 
the arrest of the chiefs of the Junta de Defensa of Barcelona, and 
the Rubicon was crossed. 

This inconsistency of the Government had a corrosive effect. 
And neo wonder. A short time before a War Minister had 
boasted that he fully sympathised with the idea, which led to 
the formation of the Juntas, that is to the pulverisation of the 
only cement that compacts and transforms individual civilians 
into @ united army. And this at a moment when he possessed 
the power to hinder the destruction and preserve the cement. 
And a few months later, army discipline being killed, another 
War Minister, in the interests of the same State, arrests the 
men thus warmly approved -by his predecessor, and this at a 
moment when he lacks the moral support and the physical 
power necessary to carry out his resolve. The tiger you shrank 
from killing as a cub may be a dangerous companion when grown 
up, but it is better to live on a neighbourly footing with him 
than to try to kill him with an umbrella. This elementary truth 
had yet to be learned. 

Theoretically the arrest of the chiefs may have been the 
right step to take. But to attempt to repress the movement with- 
out disposing of the requisite force was more than a mere error 
of judgment. As by this time the whole army was already with 
the Junta, the Cabinet was leaning on a broken reed, as it soon 
learned to its dismay. The Captain-General of Catalonia, 
who had arrested the officers, was recalled. His successor,’’ on 
his arrival in Barcelona, received an ultimatum from the Junta, 
demanding the release of the incarcerated officers and giving 
the Cabinet just twelve hours to carry out the behest. Although 
submission was a hard lump to swallow, the Government, now 
bereft of military and moral force, had no choice. They accord- 
ingly bowed to the ultimatum and set the imprisoned officers 
at liberty. Now for the first time the officers realised to what 
extent union is force and how thoroughly they might end all 


17 General Marina, who shortly afterwards became Minister of War 
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abuses, introduce far-reaching reforms and regenerate the nation 
congruously with their own notion of what it should be. 

From this time onwards the State lost its authority, and the 
army which usurped its place, having hove off its shoulders the 
weight of discipline, was gradually drawn into the broad stream 
of anarchic democracy which since it took its rise in Russia has 
been spreading in different directions, To the sway of the 
Junta there were no limits. If it was competent to deal with 
military grievances, it was equally competent to tackle abuses 
in the civil administration. And these were as the sands of 
the sea. The country had to be helped out of the Serbonian bog 
into which incompetent or unscrupulous guides had precipitated it, 
and the only institution now fitted to undertake the task was 
the Juntas, which suddenly professed their respect for the 
discipline they had killed and obedience to the authorities they had 
intimidated. ‘ We know nothing of politics and we want to have 
nothing whatever to do with them,’ said Colonel Marquez, the 
spokesman of the Junta Central in Barcelona."* ‘ We hold that the 
civil power should be supreme . . . but we insist on its governing 
us well. . . . We only march against the bad Governments to 
defend the army and the fatherland.’ If the Juntas accomplish 
the noble task of defeating all bad Governments in Spain they will 
deserve the undying gratitude of the nation. But they will 
also have to lay aside the modesty that prompts them to deny 
that they are intervening in politics. The labour before them 
is Herculean. One of the principal conservative Press organs 
characterises the situation in these words: 


So long as the Minister of Justice can use the magistracy to further 
his own business interests and to put the influences which he thus acquires 
to-profit in a lawsuit in which he figures as counsel ; so long as those whose 
duty it is to see that the great companies which depend on the State fulfil 
their obligations are themselves directors of those companies; so long as a 
seat in Parliament does but mask a subterranean passage to a post in the 
Administration ; so long as a candidate who has failed to pass the test for 
a situation ‘in some department of the Administration is soon afterward 
appointed to direct it; so long as the anarchy which now reigns in public 
education is permitted to go on unchecked ; so long as favouritism continues 
to be the principal means that lead to promotion and place, one cannot 
affirm that the situation has become better or that a single step has been 
taken towards improving it.” 


The Spanish army is sick of the stuffy atmosphere of the 
barracks and resents being treated as the King’s toy or a chattel 
of the War Minister. It longs for the fresh air of the field, for 


18 In conversation with a representative of the Heraldo de Madrid. See 
that paper, October 24, 1917. 
% The journal A.B.C., July 5, 1917. 
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@ prominent part in a wider arena, for creative work of an 
imposing kind. 

It would fain render Spain greater, regenerate the entire 
Peninsula and bring it into closer contact with those distant 
European influences which it now regards as most progressive. 
The eclectic affinities between the men who entertain these 
velleities and the chiefs of the Central Empires are manifest. 
Spain’s military committees have come to stand for two-things : 
a concrete force acting with direct and disruptive effect on home 
governance, and a disembodied force seeking incarnation in order 
to strike out a new line in foreign intercourse which, were it 
followed, would plunge the nation into a severer ordeal than any 
it has yet undergone. In the meanwhile Spain resembles Turkey 
after the deposition of Abdul Hamid: it is governed by a 
military committee which affects anonymity, shirks responsibility 
and sits not in the capital but in a provincial city. 

The behaviour of the professional politicians during this 
perilous crisis is possibly susceptble of a kinder explanation than 
the selfish eagerness to utilise the nation’s dire straits for the fur- 
therance of party interests, to which the most eminent Spanish 
publicist” ascribes it. But whatever the motive the effects are 
sinister. The republican, socialist and labour parties, discerning 
the opportunity offered by the imbroglio for pushing their own 
schemes forward, worked indefatigably. The Catalan parlia- 
mentarians—the only well-organised party in the Legislature— 
demanded the convocation of the Chambers for the solution 
of the military problem. The Premier refused, well knowing that 
unanimity on this burning topic was unattainable and that a 
wordy battle between the partisans and adversaries of the Juntas 
would only discredit the Government, stimulate the officers and 
demoralise the nation. But the home rulers of Catalonia insisted, 
and together with the republicans and a sprinkling of Liberals 
convoked in Barcelona a session of a single sitting which was 
attended by a little over one tenth of all the members of the 
two houses of Legislature.” 

It was hoped that the population would second this endeavour 
to put pressure on the Government, but the masses cared too 
little about home politics to respond to the expectation. The 
socialist and labour organisations however ordered a general strike, 
and at Valencia bloody street riots bore testimony at once to the 
intensity of party feeling there and to the fiery temperament of 
the population. Later on” a general strike all over Spain was 
proclaimed and the organising committee announced among its 

7° Don Salvador Canals in Nuestro Tiempo, June and August 1917. 


*! Seventy-eight out of a total of 770. The assembly met on the 19th of July. 
22 August 13, 1917. 
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aims the mobilisation of the proletariat, the formation of a pro- 
visional Government and the convocation of a constituent 
assembly.  Risings occurred in Barcelona, Bilbao, Madrid, 
Zaragosa and other cities, not of the people but only of the 
organised parties,** and on the third day they fizzled out because 
the army as represented by the Juntas was opposed to revolution. 
No attempt at revolution can succeed if vetoed by the army. The 
subversive parties now took this to heart, and also the other fact 
that the bulk of the army is composed of the rank and file. The 
Premier,** with whom I had an interesting talk on the subject, 
brought an open mind and an over-sanguine temper to a redoubt- 
able task. He cheerfully sacrificed his own leanings and dislikes 
to the common good, and felt confident that he would pilot 
the ship of State into calm waters. And then suddenly he had 
ee 

I never learned the details authoritatively, but I have grounds 
for attributing the fall of the Dato Cabinet to the King’s attitude 
towards the anonymous military Junta. Certain politicians 
appear to have persuaded the Juntas that the most efficacious 
way of imposing reforms would be for the military committee 
to approach the King on the subject. The step was audacious . 
but success had made the officers enterprising. Accordingly, 
the supreme Junta of the infantry drafted a message to the King 
and had it approved by the other Juntas after making some verbal 
modifications.” Here is an extract : 

The infantry corps has noticed that the Government procedure has 
undergone no change, has made no headway towards that progress which 
is absolutely essential and urgent in order to put the country in a state 
of defence against contingencies with which the end of the War may 
confront it. The infantry corps is in dread lest we be aroused out of our 
slumber by a catastrophe that will hurl us into ruin. . . . On the other 
hand morality, justice, equity and the respect for everyone’s rights are 
disregarded by the rulers, nor is anything else to be expected of parties 
which assume the reins of power in rotation. . . . The infantry corps in face 
of the historic responsibilities which it would incur if it failed to ward off 
this catastrophe feels bound in patriotic duty to uplift its voice on the 
dangers that menace us. . . . And the infantry corps considers that it is to 
the King that it should address itself and point out to him these dangers 
in order to provide him with a new and disinterested element of judgment. 

I remember how eagerly the question was discussed at the 
time, will the King receive this unconstitutional message? It 
is virtually certain that the Cabinet was minded to veto its 
presentation. In Barcelona the belief prevailed that the monarch 
would accept the message without consulting his ministers, and 
it was even stated that his aide-de-camp, who was in the Catalan 


23 Socialists, republicans and anarchists. ** Sefior Dato. 
25 About the middle of October. As these meetings were secret, the dates 
have not been published. 
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capital, had tendered advice in that sense. However this may 
be, Sefior Dato, who had so valiantly done battle for the King, 
was summoned one afternoon” to the palace, is supposed to have 
learned there that the message had been delivered on the previous 
day, and on his return the Cabinet resigned in a body. It was 
succeeded after a six days’ crisis by a Coalition Ministry which in- 
cluded two Catalan home rulers and was supposed to mark the 
end of the rotatory system of government and the opening of a 
new era. 

But the change was one of labels, the goods remaining what 
they were. A nation is not born anew over night, and least of 
all a nation that has remained in one groove for four hundred 
years. The military Juntas triumphed. Their ascendency in 
the country became supreme. They alone can achieve anything 
now, but their every movement is unconstitutional and destruc- 
tive, seeing that they have reduced to quiescence the other 
organs of national life, the commons, the senate and the Crown. 
I had almost added and the army! For the Juntas represent 
but a class, a caste, while claiming for themselves the attributes 
of the army of which they are but an element. 

I write with knowledge when I say that this substitution of 
the part for the whole gave food for reflection and a stimulus for 
action to some who resented the monarchist sympathies of 
the Juntas. They discerned the danger to the State from the 
syndicalisation of the officers, and welcomed the opportunity of 
checking and balancing the power of these by organising the 
sergeants and men. This new body would supply the motive 
power for the generative, or say revolutionary, movement, and 
would take the wind out of the Juntas’ sails. For the chief 
source of the officers’ sway was their command of the rank and 
file. But if the compacted rank and file refused obedience, 
formed a Spanish equivalent to the Russian Soviets and struck 
out for democratic reforms, would not that consummation be in 
harmony with the resistless tendencies of the age? 

During my recent sojourn in Spain this scheme was seriously 
examined. One leader to whom it was proposed—he was asked 
to syndicalise the army men—assured me that he had rejected 
it on patriotic grounds, adding that it was also superfluous because 
other forces then operative would shortly bring about the same 
result. The request was then, I have been told, made to other 
men of action who proved more towardly. What impressed me 
most profoundly was the sanguine temper of those chiefs whose 
energies are concentrated upon the complete transformation of 
the Spanish State and who were then making ready for a great 
change which would overleap more than one evolutionary stage. — 

** October 26, 1917. 
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What is happening now gives actuality to their movement and 
lends colour to their forecast. 

During the first week of the New Year the Premier revealed 
to his colleagues the existence of a ‘subversive movement’ 
which has its roots in the army. What the public have not been 
told is that, a few days before, a conflict had broken out between 
the Junta and the War Minister, La Cierva, which became so 
bitter that even a temporary settlement could only be reached 
by the resignation either of the minister or of the President of 
the Junta. And as the existence of the Cabinet was made 
dependent on the upshot, the Junta stooped to conquer and its 
President withdrew. 

In the meantime propaganda had been active among the 
sergeants and privates, and an organism like the Russian Soviet 
was actually called into being. How far it had progressed and 
how soon it would have played the active part assigned to it, I 
am unable to say, as I left Spain six weeks ago. But judging 
by the grave statement made by the Premier,”’ and by his prompt 
action in suspending communications by telegraph and telephone, 
one may conclude that the crisis was moving quickly to a head. 
The speeches of the republican leader Sefior Lerroux, confirmed 
this impression. 

That these extra-constitutional currents can be canalised by a 
Government which lacks the support of the army and the prestige 
of a popular monarch may well be doubted. It is relatively 
easy to sap military discipline, but well-nigh impossible to restore 
it. And now that general elections, which are about to be held 
for the first time without Government pressure, will pit revo- 
lutionary against conservative forces, it is reasonable to anticipate 
changes further reaching than those that are commonly labelled 
evolutionary. 

So much for the political aspect of the Spanish problem. 
There is another, which is more disquieting. The nation is 
prostrated by spiritual inanition. Cut off from the rest of 
Europe by a barrier of ideas and sentiments, even its provinces 
and cities are islanded one from the other. Neither materially 
nor spiritually have they ever been welded together. Region- 
alism in the broadest sense of the word is still one of the open 
wounds of the nation. Catalans feel alien from Castilians, 
Andalucians from Galicians, and Spain,. thus devoid of the 
sentiment of oneness, lacks also consciousness of kinship with the 
rest of Europe. How little of the spiritual ichor which courses 
through the veins of all progressive peoples circulates in those 
of Spanish race may be inferred from a comparison of Spain’s 
attitude towards the European War with the attitude of other 

*" On the 3rd of January, 1918. 
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neutral communities. When making this comparison one need 
not select a narrow angle of vision. One may recognise the right 
of every non-belligerent people to sympathise with either of the 
war-waging groups, as do the Swiss, the Norwegians and the 
Swedes. But what strikes me as an evil omen is the sheer 
indifference to the issues which the Spanish people steadfastly 
display. 

They seem dead to interests other than those which are 
generated by their families, cities, provinces or parties. In 
matters affecting foreign communities their disengagement of 
mind and sentiment is a revelation. One finds no trace of that 
humane solicitude for the welfare of others, which lifts a people 
into a higher, purer atmosphere whence it can derive its best 
energies. To the vast spiritual community to which the leading 
nations are proud to belong, the Spanish people, with some 
brilliant exceptions, grudge allegiance. This accounts for their 
attitude towards both groups of belligerents, which is character- 
ised not so much by onesidedness as by mere curiosity as to the 
vicissitudes, and profound indifference respecting the issues, of 
the struggle. If the spirit of the people vibrated in harmony 
with our enemies we should regret the rhythm but we could not 
deny the heartbeats. But for the numbness that betokens 
atrophy of the highest spiritual functions, there is neither an 
infallible specific nor a brief course of treatment. It is a symptom 
of the most dangerous malady that can attack a nation or a race. 


E. J. Ditton. 





GOVERNMENT RELATIONS WITH THE 
PRESS: 


AN INDIAN PRECEDENT 


In a democratic community like that of the United Kingdom, it 
is important that the Government should not only do well, but 
-also make sure that the public is enabled, clearly and intelligently, 
to know and understand that it is doing well. For this reason, 
and with this object in view, special importance attaches to the 
relations between the Government and the Press—and more par- 
ticularly so in times of emergency and national peril like the pre- 
sent. At such times, with an able and ubiquitous Press like ours, 
it is obviously of infinite importance that its editors and writers 
should be in a position to obtain absolutely trustworthy infor- 
mation, both about current events and about current policy, so 
far as this may be compatible with military exigencies. It is even 
more important that they should be able—subject again to the same 
limitation—to ascertain, promptly and on good authority, the truth 
or falsehood of rumours that may be flying about, so that it may 
be possible for them to treat those rumours with due discretion. 
The English Press as a whole is undoubtedly of such high char- 
acter, and possessed of such noble traditions, that editors may 
be trusted—if all this information be properly and honourably 
placed within their reach—to treat all such communications from 
the Government both discreetly and honourably, for the sake of 
their own honour and that of their paper as well as for the sake 
of the public interest. 

But the crucial question is, how are these communications to 
be made? The recent discussions, both in the Press and in Parlia- 
ment, seem to show that no perfectly satisfactory answer to this 
question has yet been suggested for general use. Quot homines, 
tot sententiae—and for most editors, as well as for most heads 
of public departments, it may be added, suus cuique mos. 

Now, this very same problem was for several years a burning 
question in India—a question that every patriotic man, whether 
in the public service or in the Press of India, felt to be one of 
supreme importance to the public weal in the peculiar circum- 
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stances of that country, where the policy of the Government is 
very often misunderstood and its motives suspected, where foolish 
and often mischievous rumours are always rife, where there is no 
Parliament in which the Government can explain its position, and 
where even in the Legislative Councils there were formerly no 
rights of interpellation. 

The subject first attracted the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment when Lord William Bentinck was Governor-General—who 
is said to have declared that he learnt more of the condition and 
sentiments of the country from the Press (then purely English) 
than from all his Councils and Boards and Secretaries put together. 
‘Not long after the assumption of the government of India by the 
Crown, Lord Lawrence made strenuous efforts to get into friendly 
relations with the Press, but without much success. The next 
Viceroy, Lord Mayo—with his very able and powerful Private 
Secretary, the late General Sir Owen Burne, who took great per- 
sonal interest in this question—maintained close personal relations 
with some of the leading Anglo-Indian journals, and encouraged 
Ministers and Secretaries to do so too. The great Foreign Secre- 
tary of this period, Sir Charles Aitchison—one of the creators of 
the modern Feudatory system of India—was on terms of intimate 
friendship and collaboration with Dr. George Smith of Serampore, 
the editor of the Friend of India and perhaps the most eminent 
journalist that India ever produced. Mr. Barclay Chapman, Mr. 
Henvey, Sir William Hunter, and many other highly placed offi- 
cials, were at the same time associated with the literary and poli- 
tical side of the Pioneer of Allahabad or the Englishman of Cal- 
cutta. Both Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo freely encouraged 
the employment of ‘the young lions of the Secretariats ’"—Under- 
Secretaries or Assistant-Secretaries in the various departments of 
the Government—as paid contributors to the leading English and 
Indian journals. And thus it came about that, when Lord North- 
brook became Viceroy in 1872, the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Press, through lack of any systematic arrangements, 
had become thoroughly chaotic. The various roars of the ‘ young 
lions’ were generally discordant. The chief editors had been 
assured (so it was said on the part of the Government) that if they 
would call on the Minister or the Secretary in the Department 
concerned, they would get full information on matters of current 
policy—but all the editors except one declared that they got 
nothing, while the Government declared that the one editor so 
apparently favoured was practically the only one who ever took 
the trouble to call. 

The consequence of this system, or lack of system, was that 
Lord Northbrook towards the close of his administration was 
rather unfairly held responsible for the unsatisfactory results of 
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this method of communicating information direct from Ministers 
and Secretaries. The whole Press of India, with the exception 
of the one journal that was supposed to be unduly favoured, was 
suspicious of, and more or less hostile to, the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; and frequent complaints found their way to the India Office 
and to the Home Press. And yet, it might fairly be said for Lord 
Northbrook that other methods had been tried or discussed, and 
finally dismissed as hopeless or impracticable. A daily Moniteur, 
published by authority at the seat of the Government, had been 
suggested as a means of guiding the independent Press aright—but 
it was found that the cost would be enormous,while it was very cer- 
tain that such a paper would be the béte noire of every other journal 
- in the country, and the object of unceasing ridicule and abuse. 
Again, an ‘ Editors’ Room’ had been set apart at some of the 
Secretariats, to be supplied with copies of all important public 
documents for the use of the Press—but it was soon found that 
the information was all out of date, and utterly useless for the 
purposes of daily journalism, and before long every ‘ Editors’ 
Room’ was absolutely deserted. 

Lord Lytton succeeded Lord Northbrook in 1876, and came 
out with instructions from the India Office carefully to investi- 
gate the complaints of the Indian Press. Himself an accom- 
plished writer, his diplomatic training in all the Capitals of Europe 
had made him familiar with the ways of the Press ; and he brought 
with him Colonel Burne as Private Secretary, who had been the 
moving spirit in this, as in many other matters, under Lord 
Mayo. The new Viceroy in April 1876, soon after his arrival in 
India, consulted confidentially all the high officials by whom he 
was surrounded, both Ministers and Secretaries to Government, 
as to the recent procedure, and as to any reforms that might be 
thought advisable, and Sir Owen Burne put himself into direct 
personal communication with the editors of all the chief journals 
of the country to obtain the same information. The discussion 
thus initiated was brought to a head at the great Delhi Durbar 
for the proclamation of the Empress on the Ist of January 1877, 
known as the ‘Imperial Assemblage,’ which brought together 
all the great officers of State and all the editors of the country ; 
and the result was the establishment, in the early months of that 
year, of the Indian Press Department, with the ‘ Press Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India’ as its head. 

The recorded opinions of the Ministers and Secretaries on the 
one hand, and of the editors on the other, which were thus collected 
by Lord Lytton, copies of which are now before me, give an 
absolutely exhaustive view of every aspect of the problem as it 
then presented itself in India. And the writers of these notes 
were in most cases men of undoubted weight and authority, with 
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@ full knowledge of their subject derived from long experience— 
such men as Lord Hobhouse, Sir William Muir, Sir John Strachey, 
Mr. Allan Hume, Sir William Hunter, Sir Andrew Clarke, and 
Sir Henry Norman among the officials, and Mr. James Maclean 
(afterwards M.P. for Oldham and Cardiff) and Sir Charles Lawson 
among the editors. 

The practice then in vogue for want of any better system— 
that of members of the Government communicating information 
direct to editors—was condemned with practical unanimity by the 
whole Press, with one exception; while what little support it 
received from one or two of the officials was distinctly half-hearted 
and apologetic, coupled with warm protests against imputations 
of favouritism. The duty was felt by Ministers to be an irksome ° 
and invidious one ; there was always the extremely vexatious risk 
of being charged with attempting to ‘nobble the Press’ for the 
policy of the Government, or even for advancing personal aims, 
@ still more odious suspicion ; there was the certainty that far too 
great importance and significance would be attached to much of 
the information given in this way, simply on the strength of the 
high rank of the giver ; and lastly, much embarrassment was likely 
to accrue to the Government and to the Minister himself, from 
the ‘written word’ of so great an authority remaining on record 
when policy may have been altered by changing circumstances. 

On the other hand, the editors resented having to seek as a 
personal favour that which they claimed as a public right, and 
they resented still more the suspicion that they were expected to 
return favour for favour, and might not get information except 
at the price of subservience. Mr. Robert Knight—an able and 
very energetic Bombay journalist, possessed of a pungent style 
and great powers of invective, who had recently founded the 
Statesman at Calcutta, apparently with the idea of heading a 
benevolent Opposition—wrote thus of the system : 


I come to the question of the footing upon which the Press should 
stand towards the Government as to the information communicated to it 
thereby. Under Lord Northbrook the system was simply fatal. The 
almost open practice was resorted to of selling information to any journal 
that would give the Government support. No journalist of any self- 
respect will ever enter into a compact of this kind. 


Mr. Knight had at this time been informed by Sir Owen Burne 
of the general idea of a Press Commissionership that seemed to 
be most favoured alike by officials and by editors, and he frankly 
and fully adopted it. He wrote: 


I think there should be a Press Bureau administered by a broad and 
genial man, endowed with prudence and plenty of common sense, whose 
special office it would be to invite the confidence of every journal in the 
country, and establish friendly relations therewith. It would be for him 
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to communicate freely what information can be given them, and to tell 
them frankly what it was deemed necessary to reserve. I think that in 
the course of a very few months the Director of such a Bureau would 
become a real Mentor of the Press, and would succeed in re-awakening 
those sympathies for Government which have been so largely alienated 
by its attitude of late years. There would be this great advantage in such 
a Bureau, that it would divert from the shoulders of Government to 
itself nearly all the complaints and grievances of the Press, and a change 
of Director would be the constitutional remedy when their’ complaints 
and grievances attained real magnitude. 


Early in the year 1877, Lord Lytton, after careful consideration 
of all the opinions submitted to him, and all the information avail- 
able, came to the conclusion that a Press Commissionership should 
be set up tentatively at once ; it was finally confirmed a few months 
later, and he instructed Sir Owen Burne, with the aid of Sir 
Edward Clive Bayley, Sir William Hunter, and myself, to settle 
all the details in conformity with the spirit of the recommendations 
received. The Viceroy, in a Note that he circulated among his 
colleagues in the Council, said ‘ Everyone is agreed, I think, that 
some plan is absolutely necessary’; he explained and dismissed 
- all the alternative suggestions that had been offered, and then 
sketched at some length the advantages of the plan adopted. 

The Press Commissioner was to be a permanent Civil Servant 
—not a politician—of high standing, like those who are appointed 
in London to the permanent headships of departments under the 
Treasury. He was to have an assistant, with a sufficient clerical 
staff, including skilled translators for the vernacular Press. He 
was to be subordinate to the Foreign Department—being the 
Department of which the portfolio is usually held by the Viceroy 
himself—with the rank of a Political Agent of the first class; he 
was to act as the intermediary in every case between the Ministers 
and Secretaries on the one hand—who were instructed to give 
him the fullest confidential information, as from one member of 
the Cabinet to another—and editors or their representatives on 
the other hand ; and he was generally to act in the dual capacity 
of the accredited representative of the Government to the Press 
and the representative of the Press to the Government. 

In the former capacity, he was to give out all official infor- 
mation impartially and simultaneously to all the editors on his 
list—generally by telegram, but if it were equally convenient to 
use the post, then his letters or circulars were to be timed so as 
to reach all editors simultaneously. He was to obtain this infor- 
mation as a rule by personal visits to the various Ministers and 
Secretaries, usually every morning at a stated hour—and it was 
’ to be sent out at once if the Press Commissioner so determined. 
He was to be alone responsible for this information and to send 
it out or not at his own discretion; and it was to include, not 
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merely items which the Government specially desired to circulate, 
but also general official news of public interest, such as notices 
of forthcoming appointments as soon as settled, and so forth— 
and no official information of this kind was to be given to the 
Press or the public by anyone except the Press Commissioner 
before publication in the official Gazettes. 

It was stipulated that editors were not to treat the information 
so sent them by the Press Commissioner as communiqués, or 
reproduce them verbatim, but either to adopt them if they chose 
to do so and use them as material for editorial comment—or else 
to leave them alone. This stipulation was held to be necessary, 
in order to avoid giving undue importance or significance to com- 
munications that might often be simply matters of official news ; 
and this stipulation, and a general undertaking to treat the Press 
Commissioner’s communications fairly and in good faith, were 
the only conditions imposed on those editors who wished to be 
placed on ‘the Press Commissioner’s list.’ 

The great liberality of the Government of India in thus opening 
the Press Commissioner’s list to every editor—including not only 
those supposed to be hostile to Government, but even those (if 
any such there were) who were notoriously pro-enemy—was much 
criticised at the time. The point is, admittedly, a difficult one. 
A very similar difficulty lately presented itself here at home, in 
the House of Commons, in regard to the arrangements for holding 
a secret session of the House, to hear from the Prime Minister 
and from the Secretary for War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty confidential statements on the military position—while 
it is understood that there is a small knot of members whose 
German sympathies are so strong as to render their presence on 
such an occasion highly undesirable. In India, the result of the 
decision of Lord Lytton’s Government with regard to the Press 
was to lay a very heavy load of responsibility on the shoulders 
of the Press Commissioner, and perhaps to render his voluntary 
communications to the whole Press less full than they otherwise 
might have been. 4 

Lord Lytton himself was strongly, and probably rightly, of 
opinion that this evil was certainly less than that which would have 
resulted from the arbitrary tabooing of certain éditors, who would 
have obtained from it just that notoriety which they coveted, and 
would have howled as martyrs, not only in India, but also in 
London,where they could always be sure of a sympathetic audience 
of anti-British sentimentalists. In his Note on the general sub- 
ject of July 7, 1877, Lord Lytton observed—‘ The Government 
must, from the nature of the case, rely very much on the judg- 
ment and discretion of the Press Officer’ ; and it was obvious that 
the same difficulty would occur under any other system, while no 
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other would provide such a convenient ‘ whipping-boy’ for the 
Government as the Press Commissioner. 

In his second capacity—that of referee and attorney for the 
Press with the Government, which was far more important and 
valuable than the first—the difficulty just described did not con- 
front the Press Commissioner. For, in this branch of his duties, 
he had only to deal with inquiries or complaints from individual 
editors ; and his knowledge of their several idiosyncrasies enabled 
him to judge whether they might properly be trusted not to reveal 
to the enemy important secrets of State. Of course in either case 
it was made clear that if an editor proved faithless, he was liable 
to be struck off the list—and it is good proof, both of the high 
character in general of the Indian Press, and of the unqualified 
success of the Press Commissionership, that not a single ‘ regret- 
table incident’ of this kind occurred during the whole time that 
I was in charge of the office. 

In this capacity the Press Commissioner was to be personally 
accessible to every editor on his list, either by a personal visit at 
his office, or by telegram or by letter; and editors were invited 
to refer to him in all cases of rumours, or of the numerous subjects 
of political i inquiry that here at home are commonly dealt with by 
questions in Parliament. 

In reply to these inquiries from editors, the Press Commissioner 
was given by the Government the utmost freedom—which was, 
of course, guarded by his responsibility to Government for any 
errors of judgment. In the case of inquiries that arrived during 
the day-time, if he had any doubt about the reply, it was his habit 
to adopt the question as his own and refer it to the Minister or 
Secretary in charge of the Department concerned ; an interview of 
five minutes would usually amply suffice to give him all the infor- 
mation he required, and more, and of greater value, than the editor 
would probably have obtained after much correspondence with a 
busy Secretariat engrossed in other matters. 

In the case of inquiries arriving at night, when Ministers were 
not easily accessible, there was more difficulty. During the 
critical times of the Afghan Wars, 1878-1881, it might often 
happen that the inquiry would concern some rumour of great 
importance from the military or political point of view, and some 
reply would be required before the time of the paper going to 
press, say at 2or3.4.M. In such a case, the Press Commissioner 
would have to exercise a careful discretion. Usually, he would 
be able to give the proper answer—éither pro, or con, or non-com- 
mittal—from his own knowledge, and also to assign the proper 
reasons for that answer. But sometimes it would happen that 
the wishes of the Government and the necessities of the occasion 
were unknown to him, and in that case, he would have to appeal 
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to the right feeling and good faith of the editor te induce him to 
hold back the rumour until such time as it could be properly 
dealt with. Such an appeal could only be successful if the editor 
on his part were convinced of the good faith of the Press Com- 
missioner. And here again, it was a proof of the honourable 
character of the Indian Press, and of the unqualified success of 
the system of the Press Commissionership, that I never made 
that appeal in vain. 

It was also the duty of the Press Commissioner to examine all 
the chief journals of the country, either personally or by means 
of his translators; and to bring to the knowledge of the Depart- 
ments concerned all criticisms, suggestions, or complaints that 
might seem to him worthy of notice. The infinite value to the 
Legislative Department of such knowledge of Press-criticisms on 
projects of law under the consideration of the Legislative Council, 
was cordially acknowledged by the then Law member, Professor 
Whitley Stokes. The ‘complaints’ of the Press usually referred 
to such matters as postal and telegraph arrangements, official 
advertisements, and similar topics. In these matters, many valu- 
able reforms were brought about by the Press Commissioner's 
action during my time. For instance, the vernacular Press—all the 
newspapers in the vernacular languages that were registered for 
transmission by post—were admitted, for the first time, to the 
privilege of receiving Press telegrams at the reduced Press-rates. 

It was universally admitted by everyone in India, from the 
Viceroy downwards, that the Press Commissionership was of 
immense value to the public interests during the trying time of the 
great famine of 1877-8, when the Government took upon itself the 
huge responsibility of keeping alive many millions of the starving 
population. ’ 

But the crucial test of the system was afforded by the Afghan 
Wars of 1878-81. During the whole of that period, the political ~ 
and diplomatic position of the Government in India was, in one 
important respect, even more difficult and delicate than that of 
the Imperial Government at the present moment. For whereas 
now the general policy of the War, and the determination 
to carry it through to complete victory, are warmly supported by 
everyone except a few ‘cranks’ and fanatics, there were in 1877 
a considerable number of men of high authority and of great 
experience, both in India and at home, who distrusted any attempt 
to strengthen our frontier beyond the Indus—and there were at 
least one or two editors of distinction in India who shared that 
distrust. Nevertheless, during the whole period of the wars that 
resulted in the firm establishment of British power at Quetta and 
friendly British influence in Afghanistan, and the consequent 
possibility of a permanent entente with Russia, there was not a 
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single instance of any Indian newspaper of position publishing a 
single article tending to embarrass our Government or to play 
into the hands of the enemy. The confidence freely and sin- 
cerely extended to the Press by the Government through the Press 
Commissioner produced its hoped-for result ; and throughout the 
whole of that critical period nothing could have been better, or 
more correct, or more loyal in its references to the war, than the 
attitude and tone of the whole of the Indian Press. 

Might not a similar experiment, started with the same deli- 
berate care, and carried out with the same boldness and sincerity, 
produce equally valuable results at home during the present War? 


Roper LETHBRIDGE. 





INCONGRUOUS DAYS 


I 


I was on the lawn in front of the hospital with a group of con- 
valescents. At the hospital steps were several V.A.D. lady 
clerks and the Ward-Master. The Jehus of three taxicabs, 
awaiting fares at the hospital door, stood on the drive. Clustered 
round them were a dozen off-duty Sisters and nurses. 

We were, all of us, craning skywards. Our gaze was directed 
towards the east. Nothing was visible there, except a few vague 
clouds and a gauzy mist which was not opaque enough to dim the 
turquoise of the noonday heaven. Nevertheless with one accord 
we continued to scan that pellucid ocean of sky. For, some- 
where in its enormous depths, fifteen or perhaps twenty thousand 
feet from the ground, men were furiously fighting each other. 
So immense was their height that we could not see them. But 
we could hear them. The drone of their planes’ engines was 
continuous and unmistakable. Then came a swift, angry tattoo : 
death spitting from machine-guns. Then the bang-bang of our 
defences on terra firma. And then thud !—remote but clear : the 
explosion of a bomb. For an air-raid was in progress; and not 
many miles from us our fellow-citizens were being killed in the 
streets of London. 

Rather sleepily, in the hot sunshine, we stood and watched, 
and were unrewarded. The droning of the engines became 
fainter, the banging and tattooing more and more far away. In 
quarter of an hour we had decided that there was nothing to be 
seen. The conyalescents lay down on the lawn and lit fresh 
cigarettes. The Ward-Master and the V.A.D.s returned to their 
desks. The Sisters and nurses vanished and the taximen picked 
up their fares and departed. 

So much for this air-raid : an event which in 1913 would have 
seemed unbelievably thrilling and which in 1917 made but a 
quarter of an hour’s ripple on life’s surface for those of us who 
did not happen to be within the immediate area of the bombing. 
How bizarre, that fantastic invisible chase, and battle of machine- 
guns, going on, as the hymn of one’s youth said, ‘above the 
bright blue sky ’—and we here, on the lawn, listening and looking 
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so lazily! From the same lawn, one night, I watched a flaming ~ 
Zeppelin fall like a firework in the north. And this is a repect- 
able metropolitan suburb, with churches and tramlines and nurse- 
maids and ‘movie’ palaces and a park with notice-boards and 
the County Council Bye-laws printed thereon! As starchy and 
peaceful as you please—and within earshot of the kind of incident 
which used to bulk three chapters in a Wells six-shilling shocker 
about Armageddon ! 

Trite reflections, I admit, but the circumstances gave them a 
kind of freshness for me as I trudged off towards the local post- 
office, whither I had been sent on an errand by the Powers: that 
Must be Obeyed. ‘War’s @ funny thing’ someone had said in 
the canteen at breakfast. If I had thought that he meant the 
adjective literally I should have disagreed. War is not an atom 
funny. Of this I am passionately convinced.. It is a conviction 
in support of which I am, like most of my countrymen, prepared 
to go to war. Funny? No! But how productive of those 
incongruities and anachronisms which are the stuff of the 
particular fun which we label irony ! 

An incongruous time—I shall always think thus of it, rather 
than a merely terrible time. Why, for instance, should I be 
meekly trotting to the post-office, like a messenger boy, and, 
en route, touching my cap to a number of young gentlemen who 
happen to wear a dress differing in certain trivial particulars from 
mine? (Yet I must by no means lift my cap—not even to a 
lady.) Why did I get up at six? Why am I wearing hobnail 
boots? Why shall I stand in a queue this evening for the sake 
of receiving eight and twopence? Why shall I eat my dinner off 
a tin plate? Why shall I say ‘Sir’ to a person whom I see 
approaching and who is sure to stop and chat affably about an 
article of mine which he once read and which he seems to be 
incapable of forgetting? Why ? Anyhow : these are simply 
a few of the normal and humdrum oddnesses of the War, as 
envisaged by one who may be destined never to approach nearer 
to war’s realities than he was at half-past eleven this morning 
when he listened to the air-raid. 

It occurred to me, meditating in this inconsequent fashion on 
my way to the post-office, to try to reekon out some of the incon- 
gruities which had recently come within my purview : not strict 
‘ incongruities,’ perhaps, so much as ‘queer things’: things, I 
mean, which I should once have hailed as queer but which are 
now, as I say, normal and humdrum. ‘ 

Yesterday I ran across @ woman friend—a woman of leisure . 
—and asked her (the obvious question) what her war-work had 
been. ‘ Shaving blind men,’ was the reply. Amplified, it amounted 
to this, that for twelve months, daily without a break, she had gone 
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into a certain war-hospital and been barber to the blind patients. 
She flattered herself on the niceness of her touch with the razor, 
and had taught several women pupils. Also she had—when 
necessary—taught the blind men to shave themselves. ‘None of 
your silly safety razors! We only use the real thing. My 
blind boys shave themselves cleaner now than when they could 
see—so they tell me.’ : 

Presently : ‘Did you know that you could send 6lb. weight 
through the post for a penny? You can—if it’s a braille book 
for the blind. Special rate. Who says our Government depart- 
-ments can’t be coaxed into generosity, if you go about it the 
right way! . . . I’ve had so many good pupils that I’m dropping 
the barber’s job and taking up braille instead. Eyes on my 
finger-tips! Who'd have thought it?’ 

Who'd have thought anything? One is bewildered. Within 
two minutes of parting from my lady barber I had seen girl ’bus 
conductors, girl van-drivers, girl commissionaires, and two girl 
window-cleaners wearing overall trousers. 

It seems but a short time ago that a touring girl cyclist, whom 
I knew slightly, was arrested for wearing a knickerbocker suit, 
and an ass of a magistrate lectured her on the woman’s-proper- 
place-is-the-home text. ... And a cousin of mine went to 
prison, as a suffragette, pursued by the same sermon and the 
same text. ... And there was that other cousin, 2 woman 
bacteriologist, who was refused an important post because the 
governors of the institution had no power to give it to anybody 
but a man. (Same text, same sermon.) Well, well! 

‘“Woman’s place is the home.’ There is a patient in our 
detention ward who thought so, and paradoxically I recall his 
wild and terrible adventure, a grim variation on that theme. He 
came on leave from the Front, to find, when he reached his house, 
that his wife had fled with another man, and that the welcome of 
which he had dreamt in the trenches was a hideous mockery. 
Whereupon he turned round, walked into the street, and threw 
himself in front of a motor ’bus. It did not quite kill him, and 
that is why he is in the detention ward, under the guard of a 
sentry. s 

Speaking of detention wards—I am reminded of my friend 
X, now a lieutenant in the R.G.A., who enlisted as a private 
early in the War and was brought back wounded from France. 
Like many educated people (though fire-eating journalists have 
entered into a compact to make us all look foolish by denying the 
possibility), X is an admirer of German philosophy ; and as soon 
as he was well enough to read he sent for certain ponderous works 
in the German language. The spectacle of a British Tommy 
reading German aroused the gravest suspicions in ‘ Sister’s’ 
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mind; no doubt she was a devotee of that Press which causes 
our flesh to creep by tales of The Hidden Hand, The Hun in Our 
Midst, Concrete Gun Emplacements under Tennis Lawns, The 
Governess with Bombs in her Trunk, Spies Everywhere, and 
the rest of it. She reported the circumstance to Captain So-and- 
So, the military doctor, who questioned X and found that young 
reprobate eager to defend his choice in literature and to praise 
his favourite authors. So strange did the whole business appear 
to the military intelligence, that X was transferred to the deten- 
tion ward ‘for observation.” During his sojourn there, news 
arrived that he had been given a commission: an anti-climax 
which must surely have seemed the last straw to the burden of 
mysteries borne by his medical attendant. I must not forget to 
add, with all the distinctness and emphasis in my power, that 
this entertaining episode did not occur at ‘our’ hospital. 

‘Our’ hospital could conceivably provide its own examples 
of what it is the fashion to call the Gilbertian : as, for instance, 
the case of two of our orderlies, both privates, whose sons are 
officers : these youths will have to be saluted and Sirred if by 
any chance they ever turn up here as patients and are waited on 
by their fathers. That is a trifle, and a not unpleasing one, 
characteristic of the time’s topsy-turvy. This morning another 
quaint relationship came before me. I was seated at a table in 
our recreation room, penning a list of the names of patients who 
had entered for a gymkhana, when I became aware that a blue- 
clad figure was beside me, patiently awaiting my pleasure. 

I looked up, and beheld an elderly man—he had been in a 
Labour Battalion and was sent home with rheumatism after a 
year’s work on light railways at the Front—who, seeing that 
I had deigned to interrupt my task to hear him, asked ‘Is there 
a chap called Johnstone here, Corp?’ 

I didn’t know. The room was full of men playing billiards . 
and other games. There might or might not be a Johnstone | 
amongst them. ' 

‘Private Johnstone. He’s from B9,’ the inquirer explained. 
‘I went to B9 and he wasn’t there: they said I’d find him 
here.’ 

‘If you know him by sight——’ I began. 

‘I’m not sure as I’d recognise him exactly.’ The veteran 
of the Labour Battalion scratched his chin. ‘I only came in 
here yesterday, and this morning I got a message saying he was 
in this same hospital, so I thought I'd like to find him out. 
Didn’t even know he was in the Army. . . Of course I might 
spot him when I saw him, or I mightn’t. . . He’s my son.’ 

I reflected that we who keep in touch with each other by 
postcard, telegram, telephone—or even, at a pinch, the Agony 
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Column—have no conception of the utter breakages which can 
occur in the links of the family chain when correspondence is 
an art left uncultivated. Not that, in hospital, one comes across 
many patients so uneducated that they cannot write. The 
number to whom writing is a difficult effort is, however, consider- 
able. (Hence, perhaps, the vogue of the picture card.) Colonial 
patients of course come out of this test with flying colours as 
compared with English and Irish. (At a guess, New Zealanders 
and Scotsmen would head the class, were an examination to 
be held.) 

There is a simplicity about the illiterate which is very 
engaging. A Sister has just been telling me of one of her 
patients who has never learnt to write, and for whom she writes 
letters—from dictation—to his wife. At the end of each letter 
he insists on personally putting the crosses which represent kisses ; 
he then quickly folds up the letter so that Sister shall not (as he 
says) ‘read’ the kisses he has sent. His wife, who writes her 
own replies, which are read to the patient by Sister, likewise 
blazons a galaxy of crosses at the missive’s close. These Sister 
is forbidden to ‘read’ : they are the one thing which the patient 
can read for himself—and he said so, courteously but firmly, 
almost primly, when Sister was tactless enough to allude to 
them at the time of the first reply’s arrival: thereafter it was 
understood that she must ignore them and be unaware of their 
presence : the crosses were for him alone. ‘A _ sentimental 
man?’ I asked. Possibly—but one of the most foul-mouthed 
who had ever been in Sister’s ward, so I was told. 

In this connexion I may add that swearing, even the least 
bearable kind, is in my opinion no index whatever of some men’s 
characters. It is a very catching and very superficial habit: a 
stupid habit, maybe; but on some lips the words which would 
lead to my prosecution if I printed them here mean no more 
and no less than the ‘Good Gracious! ’ or ‘ Oh my! ’ of the mildest 
curate-worshipping spinster—are as unconscious and automatic, 
and about as deserving of censure if considered impartially. It 
is the knowledge of this, and no more fondness for oaths as such, 
which arouses the ribald mirth amongst soldiers whenever they 
hear of a religious conclave passing resolutions of horror anent 
the use of bad language in the Army. Bad language can be, and 
often is, silly. But generally it is nothing more. On the other 
hand, the plea that it is necessary for the sake of forcefulness 
and discipline is puerile. 

A humourist amongst us christened one of the orderlies’ huts 
‘The Elms.’ His explanation was that, thanks to the occupants’ 
proneness to bad language, you could always hear within it ‘the 
murmuring of innumerable B’s.’ The joke was perhaps a shade 
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far-fetched, and, without a reference to Tennyson, I am not quite” 
sure of the quotation’s accuracy (I seem to remember something 
about the moan of doves) ; but certain it is that a curiously large 
proportion of the more commonly used swear-words begin with 
the second letter of the alphabet. Hence the evasions, used by 
writers and eventually even adopted in speech : ‘ blinking, blanky, 
blow, bindles, blighter’ etc. Last night, when in charge of a 
small party detailed for after-hour duties, I received orders to 
remove @ corpse from a ward to the mortuary. My squad, I 
need hardly say, performed this task with the utmost decorum 
and care; but in discussing, afterwards, the circumstances of 
the poor fellow’s end—and in the most compassionate and sym- 
pathetic strain—they continually alluded to him by the noun 
whose polite version is ‘blighter’ and emphasised their sorrow 
by the adjective called ‘blinking.’ In short, they were, to put 
it bluntly, unprintable ; yet if any ignorant intruder, overhearing 
their conversation, had supposed that they were irreverent to the 
dead, were coarse or flippant—or indeed that they were anything 
but clean, honest fellows with the most generous emotions— 
he would have been grotesquely in the wrong. The noodles who 
make a fuss about swearing in the Army ‘might,-I think, find 
some more useful war-work to occupy their attentions. The pre- 
valence of ‘ bad’ language is not denied—but the pitch of ‘ bad- 
ness’ which it represents is, to put it moderately, debatable. 
Many other unbeautiful features of our contemporary life might 
claim the reformer’s zeal before he need waste his efforts on this 
one. It is not improbable that our dead comrade, above whose 
body in the mortuary chapel we laid the Union Jack, was him- 
self a user of ‘bad’ language. If so, I think we shall agree 
that, as he lies there in the tremendous dignity of death, he is 
forgiven. Well, I ask that this same tolerance and forgiveness, 
so eagerly accorded to the dead, shall be extended to the living 
likewise. 


II 


For a month or more the hospital has been emptying— 
ominously. We know what those continual, persistent out- 
flows of patients must portend. Beds will be wanted soon : lots 
of beds. So, for the staff, the work grows easier and easier. 
At last some of the wards have no more inmates at all. The 
ranks of beds stand, smooth and prim, without a single occupant. 
Spring-cleanings on an exhaustive scale are instituted. But they 
cannot go on for ever. Sister is hard put to it, in the end, to 
devise tasks for her charlady, her two probationers, and her 
orderly. In the evening they are reduced to gardening, and 
mowing the lawn; then—singular spectacle !—the patients’ sets 
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of bowls are brought forth from their box and Sister and the 
orderly play a match v. the probationers. 

And, all the time, the question is in the back of our minds : 
‘When are they coming?’ For we know that ‘they’ will soon 
occupy those regiments of beds—nearly two thousand beds, there 
are, in this corrugated-iron hotel of ours!—and then we shall 
have no more games of bowls for many a long month to come. 

Well, let us meanwhile enjoy this breathing-space, wherein, 
strangely, though there seems to be little to do, it is useless 
to apply for a week-end leave. 

One afternoon the word goes round. ‘Convoy expected at 
six-thirty. Fifty cot cases. Seventy walking cases. Another 
convoy at nine. Forty cot cases. A hundred walking cases. 
All orderlies’ evening passes stopped.’ 

The lull is over. Across in France the battle has crashed forth 
anew. The evening papers announce another Big Push; and 
even while the newsboys are selling their editions we, at the 
hospital, are taking in the broken and the maimed from the 


Front. 


There were several Big Pushes in that period of the War. I 
forget which Big Push it was. But I know we were very busy. 


The ward was full. It had filled suddenly, in a single night. 
Two or three of our cases were ‘very bad,’ several less ‘ bad,’ 
and perhaps half a dozen, lightly wounded, could get up and 
walk about. Presently (such is the orderly’s callous reflection !) 
I should be able to ask that half-dozen to help with the dish- 
washing and the errands. For the moment I was too rushed 
for anything except just getting the jobs done without assistance. 

Between each pair of wards, in that interminable perspective 
of our corridor, there is a telephone. It pleased me not at all 
when, my arms full of things from the dispensary—the carbolic 
lotion, the peroxide, the rolls of lint, the packets of bandages 
and the other odds and ends which must be fetched three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times a year—I heard the telephone ring. 
The day after a big convoy’s intake you have plenty to do without 
answering telephone calls. However— 

I managed to free a hand to lift down the receiver. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘There’s an inquiry about a patient in B6.’ Our exchange 
vperator was speaking. 

‘I’m the B6 orderly.’ 

‘Then I'll put the inquirer through to you.’ 

There followed the usual clickings and muffled pops and 
buzzings, and then a voice quavered in my ear. 
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‘I want to know, please, how Private Jenkinson is. We had 
a telegram to say he was in your hospital in Ward B6.’ 

I knew those telegrams. Several of them had been dictated 
tome. The majority of wounded N.C.O.s and men never dream 
of telegraphing. The telegram, as a means of communicating 
personal news, is unfamiliar to them. But there are always a 
few who ask for telegraph-forms as soon as they arrive : ‘like 
officers’ as one old soldier contemptuously remarked once in our 
Receiving Hall. 

‘Private Jenkinson is his name, please,’ the voice quavered. 
And then, rather quaintly, ‘I trust I am not giving too much 
trouble.’ 

With an effort I tried to recall a Jenkinson as one of our 
new guests. Ages and ages ago (at least it felt like that) Sister 
had admonished me for not being sufficiently well informed as 
to the names of our patients. ‘The first thing to find out about 
them is their names’: a piece of advice of more wisdom, in 
practice, than it sounded. 

Jenkinson? Jenkinson? Yes, I seemed to remember a 
Jenkinson . . . 

‘I only want to know how he is,’ the voice quavered. 

‘T’ll find out,’ I said. 

‘Oh, thank you so much,’ answered the voice. ‘ You see,’ 
it added surprisingly, ‘I’m speaking from Newcastle.’ 

I don’t know why, but the thought of the owner of that 
strained, politely eager voice being in Newcastle, while I, with 
my arms full of dispensary stuff, stood in this corrugated-iron 
corridor in a war hospital in a suburb of London, struck me as 
at once very odd and very interesting; so with a hasty ‘ Hold 
the line, please,’ I turned into the ward to find out who, exactly, 
was Jenkinson and what might be the state of that gentleman’s 
health. 

I saw Jenkinson at once. He was a lanky youth—his identity 
came to me in a flash—one of our few walking cases : a light wound 
(in these days I doubt whether he would have got over to 
England); and he was standing beside our bagatelle board idly 
rolling the balls about on the green cloth. 

‘Telephone message to ask how you are,’ I said. 

‘Telephone for me?’ Private Jenkinson was profoundly 
astonished. 

‘You may as well answer it yourself,’ I suggested. 

I preceded him to the instrument, as he was slow in hobbling 
down the ward. 

‘Are you there?’ 

‘Yes,’ quavered the voice in Newcastle. 
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‘Private Jenkinson is out of bed and is coming to the tele- 
phone. He will speak to you.’ 

Away in Newcastle there arose—really I have no other word 
for it—a squawk. 

I handed the receiver to Private Jenkinson, and as I retired 
I heard him say : 

‘Private Jenkinson speaking. Who is that?’ 

His pale face lighted. The quavering voice in Newcastle had 
reached him. And he exclaimed : 

* Mother !’ 


The telephone can be a curse, but Mr. Graham Bell, its 
inventor, may have foreseen some quite charming effects all the 
same. 


il 


It is possible that fate has brought you, at times, to a south- 
western suburb of London and to a centre where four great 
arteries meet. Their confluence is marked by a railway station, 
a public-house, three department-stores and two cinema palaces. 
Trams. lurch across a maze of points and circumnavigate the 
corners; coveys of motor ‘buses arrive and take flight; traffic 
of every description roars round the promontories—of which, of 


course, the most superb is the public-house—like tides through 
ciiff channels; there are hours of the day when you can barely 
hear yourself speak, by reason of the clangour, and scarcely 
breathe because of the smell of petrol. 

In the midst of this hurly-burly you may have been fortunate 
enough to observe a coster’s two-wheeled cart, with a she-ass 
between its shafts: a tiny equipage under the lee of the big 
‘buses, the ass mincing, with dainty footsteps, as though plunged 
in some aloof and asinine dream; and, walking beside the ass, 
steering the cart’s course, is a soldier. 

He walks a trifle stiffly, for—as you can judge from his white 
hair—he isno longer young. His face is burnt red with exposure 
to sun and rain and wind; his eyes are a limpid blue. Upon his 
sleeves are the stripes which indicate that his rank is that of 
Corporal, also the red crosses of the R.A.M.C. His boots are 
Army boots, his clothes are ‘ issue ’—no swagger breeches or spiral 
puttees, as affected by the young bloods!—the switch that he 
carries for the chastisement of the ass (a purpose seldom if ever 
accomplished) is a decrepit weapon, mended with string. 

The coster cart contains a couple of hampers and a bulging 
sack, also perhaps one or two Returned Empty egg-boxes. Having 
achieved its perilous voyage across the tramlines it comes to rest 
at the kerb. The ass sinks into immobility; her master, the 
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Corporal, draws from his pocket a pipe, and lights it, paying no 
heed to the facetiae of ’bus conductors or the sidelong glances of 
passing girls, who admire an upright, handsome khaki figure 
even when white hairs peep from beneath its cap (maybe they 
guess that those white hairs are no authentic measure of Corporal 
Macdonald’s age); and then, to refresh his memory as to the 
destination of the egg-boxes or the hampers, he produces a morocco- 
bound notebook and adjusts in front of one of his blue eyes a 
gold-rimmed monocle. 

_ It is an impressive sight, in its way, this of Corporal Mac- 
donald, standing alongside his puny ass-cart, while the great 
trams and ’buses make the earth tremble; the ass comatose ; the 
cart pathetically small ; the Corporal in ill-fitting ‘ issues,’ his old 
switch tucked under his arm, his pipe in his mouth, and magni- 
ficently scrutinising his morocco memorandum-book through his — 
gold-rimmed monocle. A moment back you beheld a veteran 
N.C.O., perhaps an East Ender—certainly no East Ender could 
beat him at the management of the ass—plodding on a humble 
errand with linen-hampers and egg-boxes ; and it occurred to you 
that the Army has many snug berths eminently suitable for those 
good men and true who have seen foreign fields and are now 
marked for light duties at home. An honest fellow: you nearly 
felt inclined to slip a shilling into his hand, so that he might buy 
himself a pint this evening. Whereupon out came that gold- 
rimmed monocle (with the authentic monocle gesture); and the 
actual inwardness and significance of the picture dawned on you. 
. . - To put the point bluntly, Corporal Macdonald could slip a 
shilling into your hand at least as easily as you could slip one 
into his. 

Khaki is an unparalleled disguise, especially the ‘issue’ 
garments of Tommy Atkins. Your shilling would not have been 
the first tip which Corporal Macdonald has received—and which, 
if to decline it conflicted with his idea of courtesy, he has handed 
on to the hospital’s Comforts Fund. For the Corporal, without 
being exactly a millionaire, is in no need of thinking twice about 
casual shillings or even pounds. He is a man of means, an M.A. 
of his university, and the gold-rimmed single eyeglass is more at 
home in ‘select’ hotels, at shooting lodges, in first-class clubs, 
than in this racket of trams in a grimy suburb of London. Corporal 
Macdonald, in brief, is something of an aristocrat on his native 
heath, which is north of the Tweed; and the tan of his cheeks 
and the clearness of his blue eyes were acquired, like his soft 
Highland accent, on the open country of his own estate. He 
drives his ass-cart well because he once could drive a four-in-hand 
well. He is driving an ass-cart because noblesse oblige: if 
Britain did not want him as a fighter—those white hairs of his 
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were looked askance at—he had to find some other service: he 
was not going to sit in an armchair and look on and growl 
criticism of the folk who were conducting the War. 

So, eyeglass and all, he enlisted as an orderly and tackled an 
orderly’s distasteful tasks. Then, when organisation became more 
complex and ‘ Transport’ mysteriously added itself to the schedule 
of the hospital’s departments, Macdonald became ‘ Transport.’ 
Some kind soul presented a donkey to the hospital—why I know 
not, and perhaps the donor did not know either (offerings to hos- 
pitals are strange in many ways); but at any rate it was an 
inspiration. ‘Transport,’ consisting of sacks of re-addressed 
parcels, baskets of mended or to-be-mended clothes, and a regular 
succession of Returned Empty boxes, had become more than 
Macdonald’s broad back could bear. Therefore he scoured the 
. town for a second-hand cart, and with the good taste of a connois- 
seur chose the veritable article—a coster’s ‘barrow.’ Thence- 
forward Macdonald—soon promoted Lance-Corporal and full 
Corporal—was an Establishment complete : he and the little ass 
and the cart were ‘Transport.’ They still are. Probably for 
weeks or months after peace is declared the Corporal will be 
making daily journeys with his list of errands and his eyeglass : 
war-hospital patients do not recover instantaneously at a war's 
end, and Macdonald is a man to see a job through. 

A curious job, Macdonald’s! Not easily labelled and classified 
—yet a job to be proud of, precisely in the measure of its blending 
of the extremely humble and the extremely useful! You must 
understand that, dotted here and there over our suburb (as over 
the whole of England), there are work-parties of diligent women 
who band themselves together to meet and ply the needle, or do 
other helpful tasks as befit their capabilities—modest, beautiful, 
sometimes fatiguing and frequently almost unseen ministrations 
for the wounded soldier. Some darn socks ; and you may surmise 
that there are a good many which require darning in a war- 
hospital with two thousand patients. Some repair clothes and 
linen. Some make bandages. Some mend the surgeon’s rubber 
gloves: a piece of artistry most delicate and most important. 
And all these things must be taken to and fro: delivered and 
called for, at the Wesleyan Hall, or the Supplies Depot, or at 
Mrs. So-and-So’s drawing-room meeting. And there is a pre- 
scribed morning or afternoon of the week for each, and 
‘Transport’ must by no means miss it. 

Then ‘Transport’ has the re-addressed parcels to dispose of. 
Now the: parcel-post business of a large war-hospital is no joke. 
Hundreds of parcels arrive for patients, from the ends of the 
earth, and because many of these loving gifts have travelled far 
and wandered frequently they reach us too late: the addressee . 
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has left for convalescent home or camp. His whereabouts is 
ascertained from the card index, and another address is added 
to the many already crossed off on his parcel. ‘Transport’ takes 
it back to the post-office, and away it goes. The Corporal’s sack 
of parcels, any forenoon, is a noteworthy sight. Every conceiv- 
able size and shape of: parcel seems to be represented, from the 
bashed but still unbroken tins sewn up in canvas, which come 
from the Colonies, to the flabby cardboard box, inadequate and 
insecure, (we supply it with fresh string,) which brings home- 
made buns baked in a Devon village. 

The V.A.D. ladies who manage the hospital’s own internal 
post-office department—no sinecure!—are ‘Transport’s’ chief 
patrons. From them he receives not only the re-addressed 
parcels: but also the registered letters, the cables, the tele- 
grams, the sheafs of 50, 20, 10, 5, and 1-frane notes which 
aré’ to be exchanged on behalf of patients, and all the 
orders for stamps. Morning and afternoon the Corporal’s 
pockets bulge with these commissions—certain of them in- 
volving considerable sums of money: a trifling detail which 
perhaps yields us one clue to the conundrum of why the 
authorities selected Macdonald, and not some impecunious or less 
intelligent person, for this routine. It is easy to fall into a 
mistake over the cost of a cable, when you are despatching half a 
dozen of them to Australia, Canada, Newfoundland, France: it 
is not difficult to make a slip in your accounts when half of your 
current cash is French. Even inland telegrams are tricky, now 
that twelve words cost ninepence instead of the easy sixpence, 
and there are so many hyphenated place-names which ‘ count as’ 
two and non-hyphenated which ‘go as’ one. Not everybody 
could reckon out the computation correctly when given Corporal 
Macdonald’s morning and afternoon problems. I daresay that 
even he, shrewd Scotsman though he is, has his figures wrong 
occasionally. If so, it is not the hospital that suffers—but 
Macdonald’s own pocket. 

The Corporal does not now come into such close personal 
contact with the pafients as he did during the period when he 
tended them as a ward-orderly. Nevertheless his telegrams and 
his cables give him glimpses of their senders’ history : glimpses 
mournful or amusing as the case may be. The Australian or 
Canadian, arriving wounded, invariably communicates with his 
home folk, and, nine times out of ten, words his bulletin with 
admirable cheeriness. ‘Nothing serious.’ ‘Trifling scratch.’ 
‘Rapid recovery expected.’ ‘Best love.’ These phrases might, 
as some wag suggested, be kept on a rubber stamp to save labour 
in writing. But our Colonials, anticipating their emergence from 
hospital, are not above a hint, reminiscent of school-boyish days, 
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that the exchequer is low. ‘Slightly wounded ten pounds would 
be helpful keep smiling ’ was a Melbourne message which I once 
sent off when I was understudying the Corporal. The English 
telegrams are of the same order, with many which arrange appoint- 
ments: patients announcing the visitors’ hours, nurses replying 
to invitations to the theatre, and many other intimate revelations 
which provoke a smile when, afterwards, you encounter the sender 
—who is ignorant that, as ‘ Transport,’ you have unintentionally 
become aware of his or her secret. And again there are the official 
telegrams—these are viséd by the Registrar and do not have to 
be paid for—concerning beds vacant, and the like ; also, occasion- 
ally, the well-known formula: ‘Mrs. Smith, ———, Regret 
inform you Private Smith 19 Manchester Regiment dangerously 
ill at this hospital if you wish to visit him and are unable to 
bear expense take this telegram to the nearest police station,——.’ 
Also there is that other formula which likewise begins ‘ Regret 
inform you’ and which carries still sadder tidings. Indeed the 
telegrams and cables taken by ‘Transport’ in a week would 
epitomise in miniature the sorrows (as well as the courageous 
gaieties, even the flippancies) of our Empire at war; and when 
you descry him, accompanied by the ass and the cart, threading 
his way across the tramlines with a hamper of socks to be repaired 
by the working-party, or en route for the district post-office with 
a cargo of re-addressed .parcels, you see a man who, though he 
has never been to the Front, cherishes his own perfectly clear 
(if peculiarly derived) notions of what the conflict really means. 
To the best of his ability he is lending a hand in it; and you may 
be sure that none of those urgent telegrams are a minute late, 
and none of those parcels or baskets or boxes fail, through any 
neglect of his, to reach their destination. ‘ Transport ’—and the 
donkey—and the monocle—may be unknown and unrecorded in 
War Office. dossiers, but Corporal Macdonald could ill be spared, 
all the same: a fine gentleman, placing the leisure which his 
position affords him at the disposal of the State, and urbanely 
acquiescing in the choice of his assistance which that State (rather 
characteristically !) has made for him. No incident gave him 
keener gratification than that which occurred not long since, when 
a van-driver, leaning from his perch and appraising the Corporal’s 
pilotage of the ass-drawn coster cart, shouted ‘It’s easy to see 
that you’re not new at that game. You druv a moke long before 
you ‘listed, I’ll be bound!’ 
Warp Murr. 
3rd London General Hospital. 





THE FRENCH-CANADIANS 


WHEN Wolfe won the Battle of the Plains of Abraham in 1759 
there were some 65,000 French colonists settled along the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. This community spoke the French lan- 
guage, was Roman Catholic in religion, lived under the old French 
law, and was already firmly established in the country, having * 
been there for a hundred and fifty years. After the conquest most 
of them remained and became subjects of the British Crown. As 
such they became, in theory at least, liable to the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts and to the various other disabilities which applied 
to Roman Catholics by the laws of England. But in 1774, when 
the American Colonies had revolted, the English Government 
partly with a view to secure the loyalty of the French-Canadians 
in the coming war with America, and partly to fulfil the agree- 
ment made at the surrender of the country that the French in 
Canada should have freedom to practise their own religion and to 
live under the French law, passed the Quebec Act by which these 
privileges were secured tothem. Thus, there came into existence 
a community of British subjects who were in the abnormal posi- 
tion of speaking the French language, living under the French 
law, and practising the Roman religion. 

It requires no prophetic insight to see what might have hap- 
pened. The English race in Canada might have been enriched 
and enlivened by blending its native genius with the gifts which 
are characteristic of the French. Everywhere else on the American 
continent we see settlers from the different countries in Europe 
gradually blending with one another to form a new whole, and a 
few generations have been sufficient to render them almost indis- 
tinguishable from each other. It is unfortunately otherwise with 
the French and English in Canada, or rather one ought to say with 
the French and English in the Province of Quebec, for in the 
other Provinces as well as in the United States the French show 
a willingness to assimilate which is not manifested in Quebec. 
Quebec is the central home of French-Canadian Nationalism, and 
here the French-Canadians have developed a type peculiarly their 
own. Itschief ideal may be summed up in the words nous autres 
which mean just what Sinn Fein means in Ireland and well express 
all that they stand for—‘ ourselves alone.’ For where else but in 
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Ireland can we find such complete self-absorption, such political 
short-sightedness? England and France and English-Canada may 
bleed to death in the defence of those principles on which the 
liberty of the French-Canadians rests, but either they will not see 
it, or, if they do see it, do not care. Some 7000 out of 1,600,000 
enlisted under the voluntary system from the French-speaking 
population of the Province of Quebec, whereas the English popu- 
lation of the same Province, about 250,000 in number, sent 22,000 
volunteers. 

The object of the present paper is to explain what this Nation- 
alism is and how it has come to be what it is. In doing so we have 
to take account chiefly of two factors, the British Government and 
the French-Canadian Church, which is a branch of Roman Catho- 
licism. But before doing so, let us make clear the attitude of 
the French-Canadians to the land of their origin. 

At the time of the conquest the French had little reason to be 
passionately loyal to the Crown of France. Though there were 
some exceptions, the men who were sent by- the French King to 
govern the country laid a hard and galling yoke upon the colonists. 
There was a lack of security, there were monopolies in trade, and 
after the country became British the French Government failed 
to redeem a large amount of paper-money, which told very heavily 
upon the Canadian farmers. On the other hand, the British paid 
in good yellow gold and trade began to flourish. Besides, the 
British carried on the government of the country by law, not 
according to the caprices of the Governor. Under the British 
Crown the French in Canada enjoyed all that they had ever enjoyed 
under the French Crown—the use of their own language, their 
own religion and the French law ; and more than that, what the 
French Crown never allowed them, responsible self-government 
was granted to them in the same measure as to the English 
colonists. Since the conquest there has been no immigration from 
France, and it is doubtful if a single French-Canadian family now 
retains its connexion with its former home. 

Since the conquest, too, Old France has seen many changes 
to which New France is an entire stranger. Old France has seen 
the Revolution, the Bonapartes, the Republics, and the disin- 
heriting of the Church. This last act greatly shocked the French 
in Quebec, who have been steadily devoted and obedient to the 
Church. Hence the France of to-day awakens no response or 
sympathy in the heart of French-Canada. 

At first sight the British Government has had but little to do 
with Quebec ; it has always stood in the background and allowed 
the French to manage their own affairs as much as possible ; to 
the French-Cunadians themselves it has appeared chiefly as a 
court of reference to which they could appeal in the event of any 
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disagreement with their fellow-Canadians of English origin. But 
as a matter of fact, the British connexion has exercised a most 
powerful if silent influence. The British flag has relieved them 
of all responsibility for themselves as a nation in the world of 
nations. This has been a doubtful service. Since their relations 
to other nations have been determined from Downing Street with- 
out their having a word to say in the matter, or any responsibility 
whatever, they have completely overlooked the important subject 
of international politics. In that quiet corner of the world, with 
no one but the peaceful United States near them, the possibility 
of molestation from abroad has seemed utterly unreal. From the 
point of view of international politics they are undeveloped ; they 
might as well have been living in the moon; they have no sense 
of international responsibility, or of the need of loyalty to any one 
but themselves. ‘Let the Germans come here,’ they say with 
child-like ignorance, ‘and then we will fight.’ 

The only danger that seems to threaten them is from within, 
from their English-speaking fellow-citizens. Relieved of all 
dangers from without, they see no need to combine with the Eng- 
lish-Canadians for mutual protection : their sense of self-protection 
is turned against the English, as though this were the only quarter 
from which encroachment could come. To defend the rights of 
French-Canada against English-Canada is their chief pre-occu- 
pation. Mr. Armand Lavergne, one of the Nationalist leaders, is 
reported to have said recently, with reference to conscription, ‘ If 
they compel .us to fight and die in Europe or in Canada, I would 
prefer to fight and die in Canada.’ Not even yet does Germany 
appear as a reality on their international horizon. This political 
short-sightedness is due in some measure to the fact that, though 
they have a national consciousness, they have never had to face the 
world of nations as one among many others. They have never 
had any responsibility in international relationships. 

The feelings which in other peoples are called patriotism or 
love of country.are in the French-Canadians directed towards 
their Church. They have no patriotism in the ordinary sense of 
the word, for they have no country of their own. They have the 
rural parts of the Province of Quebec almost entirely to themselves 
and are a strong majority in the towns, but these are only one part 
of a greater whole which is British at heart and which they have 
net yet really learned to love. They fly the British or Canadian 
flag on great occasions, but they fly the French flag even more, 
and the Papal flag as well. The Roman Church is the one 
organisation which includes all French-Canadians, and, in Quebec 
at least, very few others. It serves as a sort of framework, or, to 
vary the metaphor, as a kind of cement to hold them all together. 
It has had a great and honourable history in Canada: the banks 
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of the St. Lawrence have been drenched with the blood of martyred 
Jesuit missionaries ; it is extremely well disciplined and organised ; 
and its parochial clergy in devotion to duty and in personal life 
are as @ whole said to be equal to any the Roman Church can show 
anywhere else. 

As one looks down from the citadel of Quebec at the wide 

landscape through which the broad St. Lawrence flows, one sees 
what appears on the outside to be. an ideal picture. From the 
valley of the St. Charles River to St. Anne de Beaupré, from the 
Island of Orleans to the heights behind Levis, from the Chaudiére 
to Cap Rouge, one sees a countryside dotted with the little white- 
washed cottages of the French-Canadians clustering in groups 
around their village churches and their presbytéres. It gives one 
the idea of a people secure under the protection of Mother Church. 
And that idea is not incorrect, except that if one substituted 
‘controlling grasp’ for ‘protection’ one would be nearer the 
truth. 
In speaking of the Roman Church in Quebec one must not 
imagine an alien organisation maintained for the benefit of the 
natives buf controlled by foreigners. Of course the Church in the 
Province of Quebec is no more independent than any other branch 
of the Roman Church; but it is self-supporting ; its clergy and 
bishops are racy of the soil ; it came to Canada with Jacques Cartier 
in 1608, and there is no institution so completely, thoroughly and 
characteristically French-Canadian. The French-Canadians, it is 
true, have one thorn in their side in that room must be found in 
the Roman communion for a few English and for a fairly large 
number of Irish. In Ontario and the West the Irish see to it that 
the French do not have things all their own way in the Roman 
Church, and have proved themselves on many occasions to be an 
element which cannot: be overlooked ; but in the country parts of 
Quebec itself the Irish are in process of being assimilated by the 
French, and indeed it is no uncommon thing to run across French- 
Canadians with Irish or even Scotch names. 

In the Province of Quebec the Church is practically established 
—at least, it has all the privileges of an established Church with 
none of the corresponding responsibilities or limitations. It 
collects its tithes from the French—not from the English—by pro- 
cess of law ; if a Frenchman sells his farm any arrears of ecclesias- 
tical taxation remain a charge to be paid by the incomer. More- 
over, all ecclesiastical property, both Roman and non-Roman, is 
exempt from municipal taxation. The large number and enor- 
mous wealth of the religious houses, to say nothing of other Church 
property, make this a heavy burden upon the rest of the population. 
In the city of Quebec alone, it is estimated, though no exact valu- 
ation has ever been made, that some 40 per cent. of the property 
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is thus exempt from taxation. Seeing that so many of the reli- 
gious houses are also engaged in trade, the ordinary trader is thus 
at a great disadvantage. 

But the power of the Church does not end here. It is not too 
much to say that the hierarchy controls the entire intellectual 
life of the people as completely as the German Imperial Govern- 
ment controls the thoughts of the Germans. There are three main 
avenues leading from the outside world to the mind of a nation— 
the Press, the theatre, and the schools and Universities ; by domin- 
ating all three, by seeing that all three repeat the lessons it 
teaches, any Government is able to form and mould the minds of 
its people into any shape it will. When a certain set of ideas are 
drilled into children from their infancy till their education is com- 
plete, when they never hear them questioned except perhaps by 
foreigners, when the same views are re-echoed on every side with- 
out any contradiction from those they trust, when this has gone 
on from generation to generation, these ideas become so inter- 
woven into the whole thought and life of the people that to ques- 
tion them is resented as unpatriotic and to attack them is like 
attacking the people themselves. The result is a people extra- 
ordinarily unanimous in their thoughts and extraordinarily sub- 
missive to their governors, but a people unable to understand the 
rest of the world. 

This is what we see in Germany; it is also what we see in 
French-Canada. Ifa French newspaper airs views of which the 
hierarchy disapproves, it is put under the ban and it may as well 
cease publication, for no one will buy or read it. If a play is 
produced of which the ecclesiastical authorities disapprove it is 
similarly proscribed. Not long ago the theatrical lessees in 
Montreal asked the Roman Archbishop of Montreal to appoint a 
censor of plays, for it was better to submit to this control than 
occasionally to incur a heavy loss. One does not wish to suggest 
that this power has been used for political or unworthy purposes, 
but its very existence is a manifest proof of the control which the 
hierarchy exercises over the people. 

As for the education of the French-Canadians, not even the 
German Government has more complete control than have the 
Roman bishops. This has come about in a curious way. When 
responsible local self-government was given to Quebec by the 
British North America Act in 1867, no small fears were enter- 
tained for the safety of the English Protestant minority lest they 
should be unfairly treated by the vast French Roman Catholic 
majority. This apprehension was especially strong in connexion 
with education, which was left by the Act entirely in the hands 
of the Provincial authorities. In order to safeguard the rights of 
the minority a very ingenious device was adopted. The whole 
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population of Quebec was divided by law into Catholics and Pro- - 
testants, the former being the French with a small sprinkling of 
Trish, and the latter the English and Scotch. At the same time, 
the Quebec Provincial Government practically resigned its control 
of education into the hands of two Committees, appointed by itself, 
the one Catholic to direct the education of Catholic children, and 
the other Protestant for the Protestant children. This division 
was fairly satisfactory in those early days but has since then 
ceased to’ be exhaustive. When the Jews began to settle in 
Montreal, the Catholic Committee declined to receive their 
children into the Catholic schools and the Protestant Committee 
were equally unwilling to receive them into theirs. The 
courts of Quebec’ were thereupon called in to decide whether 
Jews were by the law of the Province Catholics or Protestants, 
and decided that they were Protestants. The effect of 
this decision was to group all the non-Roman Catholics, no matter 
how much they differed from each other, into one group and to 
leave the Romanists, free from any admixture of non-Romanists, 
to direct and control the education of their own children as they 
would. The State had ceased to concern itself directly with 
education, and the entire system as far as the Roman Catholics 
were concerned fell into the hands of the bishops, assisted by a 
few priests. and laymen who formed the Catholic Committee. 

The training of the teachers, the choice of textbooks, the plan- 
ning of courses of instruction, the conduct of examinations, and 
the arrangements for inspection from the lowest elementary 
schools up to the post-graduate courses in the Universities are 
thus entirely controlled by selected members of the Roman hier- 
archy. The average French-Canadian boy enters this system in 
his early years, and he breathes the same atmosphere as long as 
his education lasts. The entire French population has for some 
generations now been turned out by this machine, so that even 
when he leaves school or the University he does not escape from 
its grip, for it is around him every day and everyone he meets 
has been thoroughly drilled in the same principles and the same 
prejudices. 

The instruction in these schools is given chiefly by members 
of religious orders ; the Christian Brothers have many large schools 
in the cities, and many others, especially in the country districts, 
are taught by nuns. The Universities are manned to a large 
extent by priests. The training cannot be compared with that 
provided by the Protestant schools, still less with that of the 
public schools of Ontario ; but as the system is self-contained and 
only a very few French-speaking scholars enter English-speaking 
colleges or Universities, there is no check upon it and no means 
of forming accurate comparisons. But to everyone who has lived 
among them the ignorance of the average ‘habitant’ is aston- 
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ishing. There is a story of a French-Canadian who remarked, on 
being told that King George had succeeded to the throne, ‘ Well, 
he must have a big pull with Laurier.’ That story indicates the 
French-Canadian conception of the relative importance of persons 
and places. 

The chief subject is religious teaching, which means the doc- 
trines and practices of the Roman Church. History is taught with 
a textbook called Histoire du Canada written and published by the 
Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes in Montreal. This work is a naive 
and uncritical production in which the whole history of Canada 
is written from a French and Roman Catholic point of view. It 
reads like a child’s story-book in which history is represented as 
the story of the conflict of ‘the good’ against ‘the bad’ ; of the 
two chief protagonists ‘Les Frangais’ are ‘the good’ and ‘ Les 
Anglais’ are ‘the bad,’ who alone do all the dirty tricks and 
generally act the part of villain towards the innocent and 
unoffending ‘ Frangais.’ 

We have always thought that the Quebec Act of 1774, by which 
the promises made to the French at the conquest were secured 
to them by Act of Parliament, was a fairly enlightened piece of 
legislation for those days, as well as an example of British good 
faith and generosity of which we have some right to be proud 
But this is what the French-Canadians are taught about it : 

The fear of losing its new conquests opened the eyes of intolerant 
Albion and became for it the beginning of wisdom. This act then is not 
due to the loyalty, to the justice of England, but indeed to the special 


protection of divine Providence, watching over a faithful people and dis- 
posing the conduct of men with a view to serving its own designs.* 


There is no reason to think that there is any malicious distortion 
of history in the book. The good Christian Brother*who wrote 
it probably put things in this way in perfect good faith, being 
entirely ignorant that there was another side to the matter and 
that the faults were not all with the English. He simply repeated 
what he had been taught himself. But when this is all that is 
known of British history to the French-Canadians, we are quite 
prepared to understand the readiness with which the ugly tales 
of British treachery and cruelty in the Boer War and of supine- 
ness in this War, which have been spread broadcast of late years, 
have been eagerly accepted by them. Moreover, the tenacity with 
which they cling to their national customs and traditions is well 
explained by the idea that they are ‘under the special protection 
of divine Providence’ ; everything which tends to assimilate the 
faithful to schismatic and heretical Albion must be avoided like 
the plague. 

In the other Provinces the control of education is in the hands 

1 Histoire du Canada, p. 327. A copy of this book may be seen in the 
British Museum. 
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of a Minister of Education, and though differing in details, pretty 
much the same system is followed and very much the same kind 
of result attained. Quebec stands alone and by itself. Thus it 
has come about, as the result of a process which has gone on for 
some generations, that Canada is like one of those extraordinary 
cases, known to psychologists and psychiatrists, of divided per- 
sonality, where in the same physical organism two different selves 
appear to dwell, each with its own character, its own ideals and 
its own memories of the past. Canada is, like Ireland, a nation 
divided against itself. The two peoples are much farther from 
any coalescing or any mutual interpenetration than they were a 
hundred and fifty years ago when Wolfe took Quebec. 

_ Even if the Dominion Government could insist that the teach- 
ing of such non-religious subjects as history should be akin to that 
of the other Provinces, so that the whole Canadian people might 
have one conception of the past and one historical memory, this 
would by no means_solve the difficulty. The trouble does not lie 
with the French extraction of so many of Canada’s citizens alone, 
nor with the use of the French language alone, nor with the 
power of the Roman Church alone: the trouble is not in any one 
of these alone, but with the combination of the three together. 
The teaching of the Roman Church intensifies the differences which 
spring from race and language and makes them permanently irre- 
concilable ; it holds the two races apart, so far as it can, in water- 
tight compartments and makes mutual sympathy or understanding 
impossible. The children of Roman Catholics must not be edu- 
cated in the same schools or the same universities as those of other 
Canadians. There must be no intermarriage between Romanists 
and non-Romanists, and consequently the young men and women 
of the French have their social circles and their entertainments 
as well as their education quite apart from the English. From 
childhood to maturity there is no common meeting-ground, 

The French clergy, under the influence of the idea of a com- 
munity ‘under special divine protection,’ have been trying to 
keep the French-Canadians uncontaminated by the world. They 
have had a national hot-house, as it were, in which they have been: 
forcing a growth of a very peculiar kind, a type of Frenchman 
utterly different from the French of France. They have succeeded 
in draining away some of the finest qualities of the French race 
from their people. The old military chivalry which bade men 
hazard their lives in the defence of the weak and helpless has been 
replaced by a studious care for nous autres. The fine French 
talent for literature and art has been drowned out by a narrow 
provincial aim ; such literature as the French-Canadians have is 
spoiled by its unceasing exhortations to ‘be French-Canadians,’ 
“to cling to our customs.’ Finally the delicate scientific work of 
modern France is rendered impossible for the French-Canadians 
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because so many of the best scientific works are forbidden them 
by the hierarchy. 

The type they have succeeded in rearing is singularly unpro- 
gressive and self-centred, but it is devoted to the Church and docile 
to the last degree. Accustomed to lean on his ecclesiastical 
superiors, the French-Canadian becomes liable to fall when he has 
to stand alone in a position of responsibility, as is often the case 
in political life. And yet, withal, he is a kindly, good-humoured 
person, who is as anxious to leave the world alone as he is to be 
let alone by the world. ; 

No doubt the main motive behind all this is religious; it is 
primarily an effort to maintain the purity of the faith and keep 
the French-Canadians unspotted from the world. But Roman 
Catholicism is not such a tender plant that it has to erect such 
barriers between itself and the world as these. If it were, there 
would be no Irish or English Roman Catholics left in the country. 
This of course does not apply to the individuals who, having been 
educated at Oxford or at Paris, have escaped from the fetters of 
the French-Canadian ecclesiastical system. Many of these are 
now fighting most gloriously in the Canadian Army. But eman- 
cipation of this kind when it does come is too often accompanied 
by a complefe loss of all religious belief. No one deplores this 
more keenly than the Roman Catholics of Irish and English 
birth and education, and no one would more gladly see a change 
than they would. But indeed in French-Canada, even Roman 
Catholics, if they be of English, Irish, or modern French 
extraction, are all alike regarded as aliens and made to feel that 
they are such. 

Anyone who has lived in both English- and French-Canada 
cannot fail to be struck by the extraordinary difference between 
the two types. And the strange thing is that the very things 
which the English most admire in themselves are the very things 
which make them least admirable in the eyes of the French, and 
vice versa. The French are content to go on generation after 
generation living in the same way, on the same farms, in the same 
houses. To the English this is sheer stagnation. On the faces 
of the French countrywomen, hard though their lot is with their 
huge families and-endless toil, there is a look of contentment and 
resignation which one rarely sees among the English ; the French 
are strangers and pilgrims in this world and entrust their eternal 
destiny into the hands of their priests. The restlessness, the 
impetuous search for material gain, so characteristic of English 
Canadians, evokes little sympathy among the French. And, again, 
the religious disunion of the English seems to the simple 
‘habitant’ to be the strongest commendation of his own tradi- 
tional beliefs. In Ontario there is a certain narrow type of 
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Orangeism which is peculiarly irritating to the French-Canadians, 
which neither understands them nor seeks to do so. Hence there 
has always been a certain lack of sympathy between the races; 
which the War has intensified. 

Nor ought one to overlook the ‘Nationalist’ hopes of the 
French. They are not at present looking for an independent 
Canada; they are passively loyal to the British Crown; so long 
as no effort is asked of them they are content ; but they have been 
hoping that they will ultimately dominate the whole Dominion, 
and that not without some reason. They have been in the country 
twice as long as the English ; they are united where the English 
are divided, in politics and in religion; they have an extremely 
high birth-rate—an average family will have ten or twelve chil- 
dren, an unusually large one may have twenty or more, while 
the English in Ontario have an exceptionally low birth-rate. There 
are districts in Quebec which were once almost wholly English ; 
but now the English are moving out to the West and their places 
are taken by French families, a movement actively assisted by the 
Church authorities. The same thing is happening in Eastern 
Ontario, where there are villages and townships in which French 
was once unknown, but in which English is now seldom heard. 

In fact, the 65,000 of Wolfe’s day have now developed by 
natural increase alone to some 2,600,000 ; of these, some 1,600,000 
are in the Province of Quebec, and the rest in other parts of 
Canada and the United States. Under these circumstances it was 
not altogether unreasonable for them to look upon themselves as 
the real centre of gravity in Canada, the real Canadians, as it were ; 
to think that the future in Canada belonged to them ; and to hope 
that as the Roman Church won its way, as they supposed it would, 
the English would become assimilated by the French, and Canada 
would become predominantly French in language and Roman in 
religion. ; 

This view is well expressed in the Histoire du Canada already 
mentioned above : 


The French-Canadians are called to become a great nation. Their 
number, 65,000 at the end of the eighteenth century, is actually more 
than 2,000,000, without addition from the outside, to say nothing of 
1,000,000 more in the United States. Cannot one conclude that, if the 
development follows its natural course, at the end of the twentieth century 
New France will count from 15 to 20 million French-Canadians ? * 


If the French-Canadians are to be ‘a great nation,’ what is to 
become of Canada? Apparently, Canada is not to be a nation at 
all, except by the assimilation of the English to the French. It 
is curious to note that just as Canada means to them French- 
Canada, so ‘ Les Canadiens’ always mean the French-Canadians ; 
and other Canadians are never included in ‘ Les Canadiens’ but 


* Histoire du Canada, p. &35. 
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are known as ‘Les Anglais.’ There was nothing of the nature 
of a plot or conspiracy about these Nationalist hopes; they were 
to be realised as the result of a purely natural process. 

What has made the French-Canadians peculiarly unhappy at 
the present time is the dawning recognition that these hopes are 
but an idle dream which will not and cannot be realised. Only a 
year ago it was decided by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council that their ‘rights’ do not include the right to have the 
French tongue used as the medium of communication in the 
separate Roman Catholic schools of Ontario and the Western Pro- 
vinces, and without the language the children soon become lost 
to the French national ideal. Many of them hoped to use the 
Roman ecclesiastical organisation as a means of propagating the 
French language. The separate schools and Universities of the 
Roman Catholics in the English Provinces were to be French- 
speaking. But here they ran against the Irish, who rightly 
insisted that if the Roman Church is to hold her own in the West 
she must speak English and be English. The Nationalist hopes 
of the French have thus been restrained to the Province of Quebec 
alone. Canada, they see, is becoming more and more English 
every day. 

In political life also French influence has declined. Since the 
opening of the West, the French vote has counted for less and less. 
Though not always the most active element in politics, they have 
until very recently held the balance of power in their hands. No 
Government has lasted for long without the support of Quebec, 
and no one has ventured to enforce measures of which Quebec 
strongly disapproved. But the opening of the Western Provinces 
during the last ten or fifteen years has completely upset the 
balance. In 1911 Sir Robert Borden came into power despite the 
French leaders in Quebec, and has remained in power to pass the 
Conscription Act in the very teeth of the most strenuous opposition 
from the French. And now the elections have shown that he has 
the overwhelming support of the country behind him. 

The Conscription Act has touched the French leaders on a sen- 
sitive spot. It means that their hope of dominating Canada is 
gone for good and even their stronghold in Quebec is threatened. 
The French parish priests and the Nationalists realise that they 
are at the crisis of their fate. Either they must rebel and make 
their bid for independence now, as some of the clerical papers 
have urged that they should, or else, if the ‘ habitants’ submit to 
conscription and go over to fight in France beside the English- 
Canadians, the hot-house system is ruined and it is not unlikely 
that popular feeling among the French will become more favour- 
ably disposed towards the English, and that Canada in the future 
will come to occupy that place in their thoughts and affections 
which the ecclesiastical authorities have hitherto usurped. Such a 
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possibility is dreaded by the parochial clergy, not because it could 
in any way hinder the legitimate influence of the Roman Church 
as a religious organisation, but because it would tend to unite the 
two races, and that would impair the hold of the French clergy 
upon their own people. 

In the recent elections the struggle was not a case of Roman 
Catholic against Protestant, but of the French-Canadian Church 
against the world; apart from the French-Canadians the Roman 
Church is not opposed to conscription ; English and Irish Roman 
Catholics have enlisted in large numbers. 

It is safe to say that had it not been for the efforts of the 
clergy and the Nationalist leaders many more French-Canadians 
would now be fighting in France. The cry of the priests during 
the -first year of the War was ‘ Let them give us our language in. 
Ontario and then we will enlist.” But now that the courts have 
settled the language question, the cry is that this is England’s 
War, with which French-Canada has no concern ; it is not for them 
to fight England’s battle. ‘Canada has already done more than 
enough ; when the Germans attack us on the St. Lawrence, then 
we will fight ; but those who would compel us to fight now are 
smitten with Imperialism, with Kaiserism, wits Militarism, and 
have the spirit of the Bosche.’ 

The talk of a rebellion can hardly be meant to be taken 
seriously. So long as the United States was neutral, the French 
might have gained some sympathy there, but with conscription 
in full force across the border, and both Irish and French-Canadians 
there accepting it loyally, the ground is cut away from under the 
feet of the French in Quebec. Besides, being destitute of arms 
and ammunition as well as of military discipline and experience, 
the most rabid Nationalists will not seriously undertake the respon- 
sibility for such a course. And, above all, apart from the Roman 
clergy in the country parts and their half-educated people, there 
are very many enlightened French-Canadians who would be 
entirely opposed to it. 

There will probably be some disorders and difficulties in putting 
the Act into force in Quebec, but the Government can be trusted 
to act with great firmness as well as with consideration, and in 
time opposition will die down. In any case it is bound to have a 
profound influence upon the French in Quebec. If it should lead 
them to demand a broader and a more thorough education from 
their ecclesiastical superiors, it might be the beginning of a new 
era for Canada. Without in any way weakening their attachment 
to their own religion, it might lead them to take a more generous 
view of their fellow-Canadians of English descent and so prepare 
the way for a real national unity in the Dominion. 


Harotp HAMILTON. 





WAYS TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
(D 


THE CAPITAL OF LABOUR: A SUGGESTION FOR THE 
ENGINEERING TRADES 


HirvERTO it has been the almost universal custom to regard 
Capital and Labour as distinct, though equally essential factors, 
in industrial undertakings. This distinction has latterly become 
more marked through the operation of the companies’ limited 
liability Acts. 

In recent times the shareholders in such companies have been 
the capitalists replacing the private ownership of past times, which 
has gradually succumbed to the intense competition within each 
country, and between all countries; and the tendency has set 
strongly in the direction of manufacturing on the largest possible 
scale of quantity and quality to secure economy in cost and rapid 
turnover of capital. 

Shareholders come and go at their pleasure, using the Stock 
Exchange as their medium. Boards of Directors elected by such 
shareholders may own very little of the capital employed in the 
business. The members of the Board receive fees for services 
in controlling and directing the business. It may be that not 
a single Director is an expert in the business he is directing. 
Hence the necessity of employing expert Managers and Managing 
Directors at salaries fixed by the Boards, with the possible addition 
of a percentage of the profits. Thus—shareholders and Directors 
stand where formerly private owners stood, but their relations to 
the workpeople are of a different character. They may collectively 
constitute a superior body to the old individual private ownership 
or owning partnership ; but in the estimation of Labour, the work- 
people employed, they are not regarded as individual owners of 
the business. The old family relationship and personal ties have 
ceased to exist, supplanted by rigid rules and regulations fixed by 
Boards of Directors, the members of which are for all practical 
purposes unknown to the work-people. The paramount object of 
such Boards is to produce steady dividends for the shareholders 
who own the capital of the companies. The results of this system 
have proved its superiority in many ways over private ownership. 
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The workshops are more perfectly equipped with machine tools 
and appliances of all kinds to facilitate the most rapid production 
of the best quality. The work-people work under uniformly better 
hygienic conditions than in smaller works under private owner- 
ship, and ample floating capital prevents many anxieties and 
obviates resorting to false economies. 

All industrial concerns established under the Companies’ Acts 
must conform to definite regulations, and the statutory annual 
meeting of the shareholders affords an opportunity for criticism 
of the Directors by shareholders and public opinion. 

It is obvious that to arrive at. complete unity of purpose between 
Capital and Labour—the two essential factors in production—there 
must be equal opportunity for deriving mutual benefits. For, 
while the shareholders in an engineering concern furnish the 
capital to provide all the equipment and staff, the work-people 
contribute the manual skill to use the equipment efficiently. 

Every trained workman possesses manual skill, but unless his 
skill is directed by mental interest and moral purpose the produce 
of his hands will never represent the full capacity of all his 
powers. This has been recognised by all employers, and to evoke 
the interest of the whole man, many methods have been tried, 
the most prevalent being that of piece-work when the character 
of the work admits of a sort of contract being established whereby 
the workman may increase his income beyond the fixed wage 
agreed on by Trades Unions and Employers’ Jederations. 

This fixed wage covers the workman’s time and manual skill 
in doing good work, but the quantity of such work depends upon 
the mental interest and moral purpose which must be evoked 
to inspire the workman to do the utmost of which he is capable by 
constant thought, earnestness, conscientiousness and pride in the 
quality and quantity of his output. This mental interest and moral 
purpose can never be represented by a fixed wage. Consequently 
the system of piece-work has been, when feasible, largely adopted. 
This does not command to the full-the moral purpose, but it has 
resulted so far in encouraging a man to use his brains as well 
as his manual skill, and the combination has yielded from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. on the output in the same hours of work, 
earning thereby a like increase on the workman’s fixed wages. 

From experience it has been fully demonstrated that the fixed 
wages cannot draw out to the full the mental and moral qualities 
necessary to act in unison with manual dexterity and activity in 
order to produce what a man can yield without strain or exhaus- 
tion. A motive is needed beyond that recognised or requited by 
the fixed wage or in piece-work. That motive if universally 
applied would represent co-operative zeal, mental interest, care 
and skill combined with good-will and intelligence, and pride in 
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encouraging production to the utmost. These qualities have a 
special value akin to those which move men to excel in all they 
undertake to do. 

In a certain sense Labour may be said to possess ‘capital’ 
which can be invested in employment. The workman’s capital 
would consist not of money, but in putting into his work the 
spirit and push that he puts into piece-work, but with a much 
higher view of his responsibility. If this ‘capital’ were recog- 
nised as it should be, and all the workmen, skilled and unskilled, 
were induced to invest it in their employment they would thereby 
co-operate with the Managers and foremen to increase the output. 
This beizg so, the workmen would contribute to the business 
‘capital ’ of definite value, over and above their ordinary labour, 
which is requited by the general scale of fixed wages. On this 
so-called ‘capital’ of moral purpose a dividend out of profits 
should be paid half-yearly—as is done to shareholders on their 
money capital. The fixed weekly wage would always be regulated 
as at present by agreement between the Trades Unions and 
Employers’ Federations. 

If this spirit moved all the employees in a well-organised engi- 
neering works, it would result in at least one-third more output ; 
in less supervision of Managers and foremen ; in greater economy ; 
and in perfect confidence in the quality of the workmanship 
throughout the works. To evoke this spirit Labour must be 
regarded not as distinct from but as an actual partner with share- 
holders in the concern. Employees must feel that they are 
regarded with the respect due to such partners, and the dignity 
of Labour must be recognised in the treatment it receives at the 
hands of those who represent the shareholders in directing and 
controlling the business. 

The fixed wages Labour receives by agreement between Trades 
Unions and the Federation of Employers as the only recognition 
of the workmen’s services are based solely on the hours worked 
per week, and are generally determined from time to time after 
considerable discussion, and not infrequently contention, till a 
compromise is reached. Were Labour to contribute ‘capital’ to 
the concern it would hold a position of equal dignity with the 
shareholders who own the cash capital. But the only capital the 
work-people can contribute cannot be represented by shares. It 
consists of putting into their labour, day by day and all the time, 
the qualities which all workmen have at their command, de- 
scribed above, which no fixed wages can requite. To evoke and 
sustain these qualities throughout an engineering establishment 
conditions of employment must be agreed upon and made 
permanent on the following lines for example : 

(1) The full time per week should be 48 hours (starting work 
at 8 a.m.) at wages fixed for present hours. 3732 
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(2) In case of stress of work to be executed in limited time, 
all heavy tools to work on double shift. 

(3) Only in case of emergency is overtime to be worked to the 
extent of a quarter of a day, and paid for at present rates. 

These conditions having been cordially agreed, or varied by 
the joint action of Trades Union and Employers’ Federation, it 
should be further agreed : 

(a) That a standing Workmen’s Committee shall be formed 
by the employees, each department of a works electing a repre- 
sentative. Such Committee shall act for and with the authority 
of all the employees as an organic whole. Their duties should 
be, inter alia, to undertake that throughout the works in all 
departments alike the employees would contribute their ‘ capital’ 
to the utmost of their ability and with the zeal of co-partners, 
using all tools and appliances to the greatest advantage. 

(b) That a Management Committee shall be formed consisting 
of, for example, the head Manager or foreman of each depart- 
ment throughout the works, of which the Chief Works Manager 
or his Assistant would fitly be chairman. 

The Standing Workmen’s Committee would be responsible 
to the Management Committee that in each department the 
employees were putting their ‘capital’ into the business by loyally 
co-operating with the Managers and foremen to maintain or 
increase output so as to secure profits for themselves as well as 
for the shareholders. 

(c) That the ‘ capital’ of the employees thus used to the satis- 
faction of the two Committees—which would act practically as 
a joint-committee for many purposes—shall be entitled to receive 
a dividend out of the net profits of the business which will be 
determined in the usual way. 

The dividend to consist of a percentage on the amount of each 
employee’s wages after 5 per cent. interest had been deducted 
as the ordinary interest of the shareholders’ subscribed capital. 
The amount of the percentage on wages as dividend for the 
employees should rank next, and should not be less than 10 per 
cent. on wages, the remainder of the divisible profits being divided 
between shareholders and employees, say, for example, in the 
proportion that the total capital of the shareholders bears to the 
total amount of the year’s wages of the employees, or in such 
other proportion as the Directors may determine. 

(d) Facilities may be given to the employees should they 
voluntarily desire fo invest any portion of their dividend in the 
company as shareholders on terms to be agreed upon. 

(e) The joint Committee of management and employees shall 
be informed in strict confidence of such matters connected with 
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the business and the results thereof as may affect the employees’ 
interests. 

All differences of opinion should be harmonised by the mutual 
good-will and loyal co-operation of the joint-committee, and as 
the two committees should be equal in number of members the 
majority would decide any point on a division being taken. 


CONCLUSION 


These proposals are based upon the prospective new depar- 
tures in the relation between Capital and Labour, and the general 
principles of the scientific co-ordination of all the resources of 
Great Britain when Peace has been declared following a complete 
victory for us and our Allies. 

The patriotic and admirable spirit displayed during the War 
by the vast majority of our work-people of both sexes justifies the 
belief that it will be displayed equally in the reorganisation of all 
our industries. Capitalists should be the first to meet the future 
with perfect confidence in our people, and with the determination 
that Labour shall in the future benefit by the profits which will 
inevitably be enhanced when Labour invests whole-heartedly its 
mental and moral qualities, as well as manual skill, in furthering 
the industrial undertakings which capital has established and will 
surely extend under assured peace. 

We have found that ‘Trust the people’ is the surest foun- 
dation for success in a righteous war with our enemies abroad. 
We shall surely find it still more worthy as the foundation on 
which to build and to ensure industrial peace at home. The sug- 
gestions contained in the above scheme are based, admittedly, 
on mutual trust. between the two essential factors in industrial 
success. 

Class distinctions such as ‘ Master and Servant’ will no longer 
apply as a definition of relationship in the future. 

The education of our people from the bottom upwards on 
rational lines will obliterate the causes that hitherto have led to 

‘prejudice and misunderstanding. The marvellous revelation 
during the War of unknown forces of intelligence, patriotism, 
devotion to duty and resourcefulness, has proved how trustworthy 
and loyal are the great working and industrial classes, how worthy 
to hold a place in public estimation and honour and to enjoy a 
larger share of the fruits of industry. 

It must be held by all capitalists and industrial employers that 
the training of their apprentices or young employees in the early 
years of employment, after elementary education at school has 
ceased, is a paramount duty and obligation on their part. 

Youth is the precious time of growth intellectually and morally. 
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All employers who need for their own interests to use young 
people before they have reached adolescence are bound to see 
to it that none shall sacrifice their birthright of national education 
and training of character for efficient service all through life. 

Every workshop, mill and manufactory where young people 
are employed must likewise be a school, in the true meaning of the 
word, where knowledge may be acquired directly or indirectly 
under the responsibility of the employer to equip his young 
employees for true citizenship. 

WILLIAM MATHER. 





WAYS TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


qa 


THE COMMERCIALISATION OF LABOUR 


o 


In the month of July, Dr. Arthur Shadwell published in the 
Nineteenth Century and After, an article entitled : ‘The Coming 
Revolution.’ A ‘Commission of Enquiry into Industrial Unrest’ 
was appointed on the 28th of June; eight reports were deposited 
during the month of August and the general Report of the Rt. 
Hon. G. N. Barnes. A report of the Reconstruction Committee, 
called the Whitley report, proposes the institution of ‘Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils.’ The conclusions were examined 
in the Investors’ Review’ in the following terms : 

Too much for our taste of what may be called pious socialistic altruism 
suffused its paragraphs. They were dreamily sweet to be sure, but we 
could not see that they led to anything much of practical value. . . . 

What is really the remedy for this kind of thing? It is not to be found, 
we fear, in the establishment of ‘industrial councils’ as recommended 
by the pious socialistic sub-committee aforesaid. Instead of attempting 
to unite the selfishness of the two classes—the class of the capitalist and 
employer and that of the working man in harmonious brotherhood, why 
not treat them as distinct bodies and place their relations on a plain com- 
mercial footing? That has been the contention of M. Yves Guyot... . 

IT am happy that the Nineteenth Century and After permits 
me to set before the British public the system which I have 
favoured for the past twenty years. 

Mr. Ashley, in his book The Adjustment of Wages (1903), 
represented force as the last word in labour conflicts so long as 
we possess no exact doctrine of what salaries and profits should 
be. 

Mr. Ashley forgets, when stating the question in this form, 
that wage-payer and wage-earner are not combatants disputing 
over the same prey ; that they reciprocally exchange products or 
services ; that, as in all acts of exchange, the contracting parties 
try to obtain the best result ; that nevertheless the contract is only 
completed when each party finds its advantage therein : the labour 
contract is a contract of exchange. 

Such is the doctrine which must be established and propagated. 

? November 24. 
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To determine it, it is necessary to recall the inductive laws 
which apply to labour. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


Labour.—Man acquires utilities either by his own effort or by 
exchange. 

The personal effort of man is called labour. 

It is called intellectual or muscular according to the predom- 
inating kind of effort it requires. The mechanic of a locomotive 
directs and does not transport, whereas the man who wheels a 
barrow transports rather than directs. 

The value of the man is in reiation to the power of the instru- 
ment. He is capable of yielding more utilities when, on a loco- 
motive, he draws hundreds of tons at the rate of several tens 
of kilometres per hour, than when he draws his barrow filled 
with one twenty-fifth of a cubic metre of earth at the rate of 
3 km. 300 metres per hour. 

Ricardo made a mistake when he said: ‘The value of any 
goods depends on the quantity of labour needed to produce them.’ 

This definition confuses effort and utility, labour and result. 
Now, the purchaser never knows the effort ; he only pays for the 
result, and if this result responds to one of his needs. 

It is a mistake to say that ‘labour is merchandise’ and that 
the salary is the remuneration of labour. 

The wage-payer does not pay for the effort; he pays for the 
result of the effort. 

The salary does not remunerate labour, it pays for the pro- 
ducts or the services furnished by.labour. 

The salary is high or low according to the productivity of 
labour. 

Capital_—James Mill gave this definition of capital, which is 
the most often repeated and which has given rise to the greatest 
number of mistakes: ‘ Capital is accumulated labour.’ 

In all Capital there is a certain percentage of natural agents 
which owe nothing to labour: such as the muscles of a market 
porter, the voice of a singer. The sun of Nice is Capital, it is 
however not accumulated labour. The landowners at Nice know 
* how to make use of the climate of Nice, as the singer knows how 
to use her voice and the porter his muscles; they have one and 
all given an economic function to the natural agents in their 
possession. That is the share of Labour in Capital, nothing 
more. 

Subjective and objective capital—There are two sorts of 
capital, and to indicate them I use the words subjective and 
objective, in the sense given them by Kant: subjective, which 
belongs to me; objective, all that is outside of me. 
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The productive capacity of each person constitutes his sub- 
jective character; such are the strength of the labourer, the 
science of the engineer, the professional skill of the artisan. 

The objective capital is composed of all the other utilities per- 
forming economic functions; such are the securities with which 
a manufacturer sets up his plant, purchases raw material, pays 
wages. 2 hp ei 
The salary is the purchase by objective capital of the products 
or services rendered by subjective capital. 

What is called ‘conflicts of capital and labour’ is the opposi- 
tion which is established between objective capital and subjective 
capital. 

These conflicts arise out of an erroneous conception of the 
réle of objective capital : it is supposed that, when its possessor 
directly purchases the products or the services arising out of the 
subjective capital, they are for his own use; but he is only an 
intermediary between the producers and the consumers. 

In all industry, the objective capital only makes advances 
which, under penalty of ruin, must be reimbursed by the con- 
sumer. 

The objective capital guarantees that the supplier of the plant, 
of the raw material or the products of labour will be paid at due 
date, nothing more. It is not the manufacturer that pays the 
salaries which he exchanges for the proceeds of labour, it is his 
customers. It is not he who determines the rate of the salaries. 

The director of an industry does not produce for his own needs. 
He produces for the needs of others. 

He is not the consumer of the products or services which he 
remunerates with salaries, he is only an intermediary. 

Capital merely advances the salary, as it advances the plant 
and raw material; he that pays the salaries is the consumer who 
purchases the products or remunerates the services. 

If the price of the product or of the service is too high, the 
result is abstention or substitution: the consumer, by a strike, 
decisive, though individual and silent, ceases to pay; the supplier 
is obliged to shut down, and the salary disappears. 


InDucTIVE LAWS OF LABOUR 


Economic evolution is in direct relation to the value of man, 
of the total of his salary, and in inverse ratio to the rate of his 
salary relatively. to the total value of the product. 

The manufacturer does not pay for the labour of the workman 
any more than he pays for that of the machine ; what he pays for 
is the result and proceeds of that labour. 

The salary is fixed by the action and reaction of the law of 


supply and demand. 
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Trade unions and syndicates, combatant organisations intended 
to modify, by free struggle, the rates of salaries have not succeeded 
in doing so. 

The salaried man only gives a maximum yield of labour when 
incited to produce it by accord between his interest and profes- 
sional probity. 

The interest of the manufacturer is that the wage-earners 
should be incited to earn ever higher wages, if the cost of products 
or service is diminished in a proportion which will enable him to 
extend his market and to ensure more rapid renewal of his 
working capital. 

The systems of salaries with bonuses offer the advantage of 
putting into accord the interest of the workman and his pro- 
fessional probity. 

The benefits arise from the direction of the undertaking and 
do not depend on the workman; what depends on him is the 
cost of the labour ; hence, the error of the conception as to profit 
sharings, applicable only to undertakings without capital. 

Co-operative productive societies can only succeed with diffi- 
culty in a small number of special industries. 

The manufacturer only makes a series of purchases and sales. 
The salary is the purchase of proceeds or the remuneration of 
services by the manufacturer to the workman to whom he has 
supplied the tools and the raw material. 

The rate of salary depends on the efficiency of the labour. 

By diminishing the share of human labour relatively to the 
mechanical labour, one can, in an industrial undertaking, increase 
the salaries, lower the cost and, consequently, the value of the 
unities of products while increasing their global value. 

These laws prove the error of the practice of ‘Ca’ canny.’ 

A company that sells the proceeds or services of labour does 
not claim a share in the profits of any other organisation which 
deals with it. What it tries to do, is to ensure profits for itself. 

It has exclusively to guarantee to the manufacturer a supply 
of certain products or certain services for a period and at a rate 
which it guarantees. 

Let me specify the advantages and the characteristics of the 
commercial labour companies : 

(1) Wholesale purchase of labour substituted for retail 
purchase ; 

(2) Guarantees as to quality and duration for a fixed time, 
allowing the manufacturer to establish his price ; 

(3) Simple. operations freed from all accessory details ; 

(4) Effective responsibility of the contracting company for 
delays, defects in construction, etc. ; 
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(5) Direct insurance of its associates by the commercial labour 
company. 

It is a real contract whch only applies to things, and one of 
the characteristics of economic progress is the ever greater 
separation of the man from the thing. 

Piece-work is a little individual undertaking ; but as a rule the 
individual cannot work alone. It is necessary to make the piece- 
work wholesale instead of retail. 

Industrial enterprises must be composed ever more and more 
of a series of sub-enterprises. Bargaining must become the rule. 


_ CoMMERCIAL LaBouR COMPANIES 


In 1842, Mr. G. de Molinari, who shed so profound a light 
on economic questions, published an article entitled The Future of 
Railroads, in which he stated: ‘Labour will become an object 
of regular commerce, it will be quoted according to demand. One 
will be able to purchase it wholesale instead of retail.’ 

Owing to economy of effort, all manufacturers purchase their 
raw materials wholesale ; they cannot continue to purchase the 
proceeds of labour in retail. 

The manufacturer only effects a series of commercial actions : 
he purchases a plant, he has his factories built by contractors, 
he purchases raw materials and sells products. 

What part does the workman play? The manufacturer sup- 
plies him with machinery and raw material ; in exchange for the 
products yielded by him, he hands him a certain sum which is 
called a salary. It is still an act of purchase, whatever name 
you may give to it. 

The solution of the problem of the organisation of labour in 
industry is the constitution of joint-stock labour companies or, 
if you prefer the name, labour co-operative societies. These 
companies would be share-societies, so that each of their members 
would always be co-owner of the corporate assets. Their sole 
object would be to negotiate in regard to the proceeds or services 
resulting from the labour of their members and to ensure the 
execution of the labour contract. - 

I had formulated the theory of commercial labour companies 
when M. Gouttes spoke to me of an experiment he had attempted 
at Toulon, in 1878, in the factory of Mourraille et Cie. for the 
construction of forty wagons for the navy. I asked why the 
experiment had not been continued. Here are extracts of the 
letter by which he answered this query : 

The failure of the Toulon experiment is due to the fact that I too clearly 
showed the surprising results to be expected from the application of com- 
mercial organisation of labour. 
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In three months we made the forty wagons, whereas it had taken ten 
months to make thirty. The price agreed to was the former price, less my 
fees (250 frs. per month). The results were such that all the accountants 
wanted to have a share in the ensuing undertakings, which was not prac- 
ticable; as the accountancy was to be included in general expenses, the 
employer having to control the distribution of materials must retain his 
agents.. 

And the employer himself wanted to have a share in the profits realised ! 
In the three months of work my share was 3200 francs.’ 


At the Socialist Working-man’s Congress at Marseilles, in 
1879, M. Gouttes, armed with the experience he had gained, 
showed the advantages of substituting for co-operative asso- 
ciations with plant and working capital, ‘ working associations of 
production having neither plant nor working capital.’ 

He had no difficulty in showing the superiority of these labour 
companies over the co-operative companies called productive 


companies. 


They require no considerable funds. 

Being a guarantee given to capital, they will be supported or rather 
favoured by capitalists who will have superior interests in dealing with 
them. 

They will give credit to the wcrkman, when the association is engaged 
in undertakings. 

The necessary funds will be restricted to the pledges to be given to 
industrial societies, that is to say to the deposit of securities proportionate 
to the importance of the cost of labour dealt with; securities which may be 
covered, as and when the work advances, by proportionate amounts held 
back, effected by the industrial companies out of the sums paid on account 
for work executed. 

In no case shall industrial companies effect deductions out of the agreed 
prices, which occurs almost always in work done by the task, where the 
profits allowed are at the most only equal to one quarter of the pay, which 
fact has for result that when the workman working on task has attained 
that limit he stops his daily production, knowing that the labour he might 
do afterwards would not be paid. 

Of the four parts composing all industrial or agricultural operations— 
namely: (1) raw materials; (2) general expenses; (3) profits; (4) labour, 
the only one which varies, the only one which concerns the workman and 
which may involve losses, is labour: to guarantee labour to capital, that is 
to ensure responsibility for the execution of the work. 


To sum up, manufacturers may, by their contracts with the 
labour companies : 


(1) Decrease the number of men entrusted with the execution and 
superintendence of the work ; 

(2) Simplify fhe accountancy by elimination of all that relates to 
labour; and consequently elimination of workmen entrusted with the in- 
scription of daily receipts, ete. ; 





? See Yves Guyot, Les Conflits du travail et leur solution, p. 334.—Diction- 
naire du commerce, de I’ Industrie et de la banque, art. ‘ Fravail.’ 
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(3) Diminish the ratio existing between the general expenses and labour, 
that is to say diminish the account for general expenses; 

(4) Pass on to the labour company the responsibility for accidents which 
may occur during the execution of the work. 


M. Gouttes established the following accounts for the con- 
struction of vessels : 


A shipbuilder deals with the Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée 
for the construction of a vessel requiring at present: 


Fes. 
‘Raw material . ‘ 2 4 ; - ; : - 150,000 
a Aaa tieaee Serius ee Pegi ye ea . 75,000 
General expenses: 75 percent.of labour. . . . 56,250 
Profits: 10 per cent. of the sums above. ; ; . 28,125 
Total . . 309,375 
Length of work: three months. 


If we consider the same work executed by a labour company this time, 
then, without taking into account the decrease of general expenditure result- 
ing from the suppression of certain employees, we find first of all that the 
work will be finished in one month and a half instead of three months, 
because the production of the interested workman will be doubled, not 
merely because he shows more zeal, but also because his fellow-workmen, 
more intelligent than he, will help him with their advice. The estimate 
then becomes : 

Fes. 


Raw material . : ‘ ; , : ‘ y - 150,000 
Labour ; ; ‘ i , é Z P .--. Tee 
General expenses: 37.5 per cent. 3 : ; . 28,125 
Profits: 10 per cent. on the abovesums . . . . 26,312.50 


Total . . 278,437.50 


The difference between this total and that which we previousiy set forth, 
amounting for the same work to 309,375 fes., constitutes a profit of 
30,937.50 fes. for the shipbuilder. This profit increases for him if the 
producer of raw material also makes use of a labour company. 

If we consider the annual production of the manufacturer, in the first 
case we find: 

Fes. 
Raw material 3 : : . é . 150,000x4=600,000 
Labour . y ; ; é : ; .  75,000x4=300,000 
General expenses . é ; : ‘ .  §6,250x4=225,000 
Profits . ; : j ; . , . 28,125x4=112,500 


Total . - 1,237,500 


Should he deal with a labour company the production would be: 
Fes. 

Raw material ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 150,000x8=1,200,000 

Labour ‘ : . ? 3 , .  75,000x8= 600,000 

General expenses . : : , ? .  56,250x8= 450,000 

Profits . : 5 : . - ? . 28,125x8= 225,000 


Total . . 2,475,000 
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Comparing these various results, we find that the first case shows only 
112,500 fcs. for annual profits, say 98,000 fcs. increase which he will receive; 
this will be a bonus for him which no tariff protection could compensate. 
I would also mention that he no longer runs the risks of losses and that 
the general expenses are covered as in the past. 

The workmen employed in the establishment with the salary would 
only get an annual sum of 300,000 fcs., whereas with the association they 
would obtain 600,000 fcs. This sum of 600,000 fcs., which represents the 
value of the work produced annually, will be for workers a cause of 
improvement, of comfort also for their families. 

A few commercial labour companies have been founded in France; and 
one was founded in 1880 with the assent of M. Falliéres, then Minister of 
the Interior. It is a joint-stock company, with varying capital, for the 
composition, printing, expedition, and distribution of the official news- 
papers of the French Republic. It is still in existence. 

There have been other essays in commercial working com- 
panies in Paris: the association of stonecutters, that of stone- 
breakers, that of floor-planers. “There have been some founded 
abroad ; the nations d’Anvers, for the loading and unloading of 
vessels, for the weighing and measuring of goods, and their trans- 
port. Their origin goes back to the sixteenth century. But they 
enjoyed no special favour, no exclusive privilege. Before the 
War, a commercial working company of dock-hands existed at 
Calais, and thrived very well. At the instance of M. Villemin, 
several companies in the building trade had been founded in 
Paris during the years preceding the War. Various attempts have 
been made but have failed for psychological reasons. They have 
been repulsed because, instead of trying to understand them, the 
workmen on the one hand, and some manufacturers on the other, 


met them with distrust and prejudice. 


CoMBATIVE ASSOCIATIONS AND PROFITS SOCIETIES 


The British Trades Unions, the American Trades Unions, the 
French, German, Italian and Belgian Syndicats have primarily 
the character of combative associations, in a permanent state of 
warfare against employers, which is no less disastrous in the daily 
quarrels than in the battles which are called strikes. 

For a time the British Trade Unions tried to free themselves 
from this aggressive character ; but the combative elements have 
for the last few years played a réle which is disturbing, and the 
same thing has happened in France, where the Syndicats and 
the socialist party have been drawn on by the Confédération 
Générale du Travail. 

However, in Great Britain, the practical men of the Trade 
Unions, being determined to attain positive results and being con- 
vinced that the industrial future of Great Britain necessitates the 
maximum of industrial efficiency, can easily, in the existing 
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organisations, find the elements of commercial labour companies ; 
they are en rapport with capable men who can form them, and 
the English company law allows them to constitute such com- 
panies easily and with little expense. 

The contracts of exchange between sellers and buyers of raw 
material and manufactured goods are established on economic 
bases ; the labour contract must be established on similar economic 
bases. The head of the Glassworkers’ Syndicate of Charleroi said 
to. me in 1904: ‘We have a million in our coffers; we need a 
strike. I do not even care about its being a success ; for a failure 
tightens up the ranks of the men in the syndicate.’ The strike 
took place, and the million was devoured. 

A manager of a commercial labour company, whose object was 
profits, would have said to me: ‘We have one million in our 
coffers, and we will increase it.’ 

The object of Socialism is to substitute political competition 
for economic competition. And what is political competition? 
It 7s a contest for the conquest of power. 

This hope of conquering power ‘entertains all sorts of illu- 
sions, of dreams,’ leads to delirious impulsions which may be 
provoked by subjective conceptions. 

They must be replaced by objective realities. 

For groups organised for combat, we must substitute labour 
companies whose object is profit. 

For groups practically seeking restriction of production, and 
claiming intervention of the State to ensure its success, we must 
substitute companies interested in increasing production. 

Companies on a commercial model are great educational instru- 
ments: the man who belongs to them is always brought back, 
by the force of facts, to debit and credit. Instead of vague dates 
of maturing, he is obliged to face dates which mature on fixed 
days in the shape of collectors. Instead of letting himself float 
in clouds of fairylike apotheosis, he comes up against the reality 
of facts ; he learns at his risk and peril, by his direct experience, 
the practice of the law of supply and demand. 

Dr. Arthur Shadwell, in his celebrated work, Industrial 
Efficiency, drew the attention of his readers to this scheme, 
and, though he made some reservations, he said : 

The idea is ingenious and attractive and deserving of more attention 
than it has received. In essence it is a return to the ante-factory rela- 
ticns; it abolishes the ordinary causes of friction between labour and 
capital, and hands them over to the trade union, including the method of 
remuneration, which otherwise remains untouched. The problem of getting 
the best work of which they are eapable out of the men would then rest with 
the union. .. . It has the further advantage of reducing the need, and the 
expense of supervision.* 


* Industrial Efficiency, 1st ed. vol. ii. p. 139. New edition 1909, p. 397. 
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We know what services the experimental method has ren- 
dered to science and industry. When experiments have been 
proved absurd by preceding essays, they must be abandoned ; but 
here all experiments made are in favour of the demand which 
I address to wage-payers and wage-earners, to establish their 
mutual relations by means of collective contracts on a commercial 
and clearly defined basis. 

Undoubtedly the commercial working companies or working 
co-operative societies cannot be adapted to all forms of industry. 
But the important point is to adapt them first to those industries 


to which they are best suited. 
Yves Guyor. 
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